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Editor’s Note 



Born in 1933, Dr. G. M. Bongard-Levin is now working at the 
Institute of Oriental Studies, (formerly the Institute of the Beoples of Asia), 
Academy of Sciences, USSR. He is one of the finest Indologists of the 
Soviet Union today and his studies—as is evident from the present work 
itself—cover a very wide range. In 1969 is published his bulky volume on 
the history of Ancient India in collaboration with G. F. Il’in. His 
dissertation for the “Doctor of Science’*, India in Mauryan Empire : 
Society, State, Cuiture, has earned for him tremendous prestige in the 
academic circles all over the world. 

During his last visit to India, I discussed with him the possibility of 
including in our Soviet Indology Series his studies in ancient India and 
Central Asia in English translation, for I felt that such a publication was 
sure to be of immense help for our scholars here. He had to discuss the 
idea with Academician B. Gafurov, Director of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, who, on October 28, 1970, wrote to me the following : “.. . Dr. 
Bongard-Levin told me that during his stay in India you discussed the 
possibility of publishing a book of his articles on ancient India and Central 
Asia. We have now the English translation of his collected articles (some 
of these were published in your journal Indian Studies). Among these are 
articles on archaeology, epigraphy, Buddhist monuments, publication of 
some unique texts from Central Asia, etc. I think that such a boob (in 
English) will be interesting for Indian and Western Orientalists. I should 
be most grateful to learn your opinion about the possibility of publishing 
this book in your series...” Nothing could be more welcome than this 
kind offer and I immediately wrote back to Academician Gafurov as well 
as to Dr. Bongard-Levin, thanking them for their kindness. In due course, 
I received the manuscript, which is published now. 

Dr. Bongard-Levin wanted to add to this collection a number of 
plates illustrating the Central Asian archaeology. However, other consider¬ 
ations apart, most of these already occur in .the Kushan Studies in U.S.S.R,, 
published in our Soviet Indology Series (No 3), I could thus persuade-the 
author to give up the idea, and he readily agreed. Readers interested in 
the illustrations may kindly look up the Kushan Studies in USSR. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to Professor 
Haridas Sinharay of the Maulana Azad College and Professor 
Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyaya of Vidyasagar College, Calcutta, for the 
editorial and other help received for this publication. 
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Following is the original publication reference of the studies included 
0 the present collection : 1) The Origin of the Mundas (Sovietskaya 
Etnographia. 1957, N 1), 2) Symbols of Granary on the seals of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa (Sovetskoye Vostokovedeniya, 1957, N 6 ; also Indian 
Studies ; Past & Present, I960), 3) Harappan Civilization and the ‘Aryan 
Problem' ( Sovietskaya Etnographia, 1962, N 1 ), 4) Some basic 
problems of Mauryan India (Paper presented to the XXVllI International 
Congress of ‘ Orientalists), 5) Agrammes-Ugrasena-Nanda, and the 
Coionation of Candragupta (Vestnik Drevnei Istorii, 1962, N 4). 
6) Megjsthenes' Indica and Inscriptions of A^olca (Paper presented to the 
XXV International Congress of Orientalists, 1960), 7) The Historicity of 
the Ancient Indian Avadanas (Narodi Asti i Afriki, 1963), 8) Epigraphical 
Document of the Mauryas from Bengal (Sovietskoe Vostokovedeniye, 1958 ; 
also Journal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, 1958, vol. 24, N 2), 9) The 
Kunala Legend (Paper presented to the XXVI International Congress of 
Orientalists ; also Indian Studies : Past & Present, 1965), 10) Some features 
of varpa-system in gapas and safighas of Anctent India (Paper presented 
to VII International Congress of Ethnological Studies, 1964), 11) India 
and Central Asia (Paper presented to International Conference of the 
History of Ideas in Central Asia, 1969), 12) Central Asia in the Kushan 
Peiiod (Kushan Studies in USSR, Cahatta, 1970), 13)‘New Buddhist Text 
from Central Asia (Paper presented to XXVil International Congress of 
Orientalists, 1967), 14) Fragment of an • unknown Manuscript of 
Saddharmapimdarika {Indo-Iranian Journal, 1965), 15) A Fragment of the 
Sanstait Sumukhadharant {Indd-Iranian Journal, 1967), 16) Fragment of 
the Sake version of the Dharmasprira-sOtra from Petrovsky collection 
(Indo-Iranian Journal, 1969), 


Calcutta, 

October 15, 1971 Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
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Preface 


I am greatly pleased that a collection of my articles on the 
History, Archaeology and Culture of India and Central Asia 
is being published in India, 

And I am specially pleased because this collection is 
being edited by an eminent Indian scholar, Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya, for the Soviet Indological Series. 

For every Indologist, dedicated to the study of the History 
and Culture of the great Indian People, the publication of his 
works in India is a great honour. 

I ascribe this honour to the great prestige of Soviet 
Indology which has earned new and remarkable archievements 
in Indian Studies. 

Russian Indology has glorious traditic.n of research in the 
history and culture of Indian people. 

Soviet scholars have tried to preserve and develop these 
traditions—traditions of the School of I. P. Minayev, F. I. 
Sherbatsky (Th. Stcherbatsky) and S. F. Oldenburg. 

Soviet scholars pay special attention to the study of the 
cultural heritage of the people of India, basing themseive^ on 
numerous materials—written sources, archaeology and 
epigraphy. 

The discoveries by Soviet archaeologists in Central Asia, 
which'paved the way for a better understanding of many 
major problems of ancient Indian civilization, have received 
general recognition. 

But unfortunately all these discoveries are not well-known 
to all our Indian colleagues. ’ 

The collection includes several articles based on the new 
archaeological materials ■ from Soviet Central Asia which, I 
hope to introduce to Indian scholars. 


Bon. b 
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The collection comprises only a part of my articles 
published between 1957 and 1971 on the history and culture 
of India and Central Asia, 

The selection of the articles for this volume is partly 
influenced by the availability of their English translation. 

Most of the articles in the collection were earlier published 
, in various journals, mainly in India, like the Indian Studies : 
Past and Present edited by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya ; some 
are papers presented at International Congress of Oritntalists 
and difierent International Conferences. 

The articles in this volume can be divided into three 
groups: 

(1) Problems of archaeology and ethnic history 

(2) Problems of the ancient history and culture of India 

(3) Problems of the history and culture of Central Asia. 

In the, Supplement is given a brief description, of the main 

stages in the development of Buddhist Studies in Russia. 

During a number of years the study of Mauryan India was 
the main subject of my research. 

The results of these studies are summarised in the mono¬ 
graph India in the Mauryan Epoch, which will soon come off 
the press. 

A part of the present collection consists of studies of some 
Buddhist manuscripts from Central Asia, which are deposited 
in the manuscript fund of the Institute of Oriental Studies, 
USSR Academy of Sciences (in Leningrad). 

The Central Asian Fund has one of the richest collection 
of manuscripts and its study will undoubtedly reveal new and 
valuable Buddhist texts in Sanskrit, in ^aka and Tokharian 
languages. 

Some articles included in this book were written by me in 
collaboration with my colleagues O. F. Volkova, M. I. 
Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya, E. A. Grantovsky, D, V. Deopik, 
B, Y. Stavisky, E. N. Tyomkin. I owe deep gratitude to them 
and extend my thanks for their permission to allow me to 
include these in the present volume. I am very thankful to 
Mr. H. Pande for translating into English some of the articles 
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included in the collection. I am equally grateful to Mr. B. M. 
Pandey who edited the translations of two articles and to 
Wendy. Doniger O’Flaherty who read and corrected the 
translation. Last but not the least I am thankful to the chief- 
editor of the Soviet Indological Series, Professor Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya for his help in the preparation and publica¬ 
tion of this book. 

The articles appear in the pollection in the same form as 
they appeared in Russian, but many years have passed since 
some of them were first published. 

With the appearance of new works, some of ray conclu¬ 
sions call for a new interpretation. There is no doubt that 
many theories and conclusions advanced by me may invite 
criticism and raise scholarly discussions. 

It will be a great reward forme if this book, at least to 
some degree, can stimulate further studies of the history and 
culture of the Indian people, for whom the Soviet people have 
a strong feeling of friendship and deepest respect. 


G. M. Bongard-Levin 
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PROBLEMS OF PROTOHISTORY 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MUNDAS 


The problem of the ancient inhabitants of the Indian sub¬ 
continent and the adjoining Indus and Gangetic Valley is of 
great importance for ancient Indian history, 

A npmber of important questions concerning the ethnic 
history of India up to the middle of< the second millennium 
B. C. can now be discussed anew in the light of the linguistic, 
archaeological, ethnographical and anthropological materials 
amassed in recent years. 

While examining the history of India up to the invasion of 
the Aryans, we can mark out Jhe principal archaeological 
cultures, possibly corresponding to definite ethnic groups : 

(1) South Indian Stone-Axe Culture (in the later period 
accoiripanied by bronze implements), which is ascribed to the 
Dravidian-speaking tribes of South India by a number of 
scholars. 

(2) Harappan culture in the valley of the Indus and its 
eastern tributaries and in the region of Saurashtra Peninsula, 
and also the later cultures of the Indus Valley, viz. the Jhukar 
and Jhangar cultures. The linguistic aiBnity of the authors 
of Harappan culture has not yet been established, but 
M. Emeneau and other scholars have recently adduced a 
number of evidences which prove that their language was close 
to the Dravidian languages.* The question of the anthropo¬ 
logical aspects of the authors of Harappan culture also awaits 
a conclusive answer.® 

1. M,B. Emeneau, Linguistic Prehistory of India, Tamil Culture, vol v. 
1956, N 1, pp. 30-56. See also, Proto-Indica : 1968, Moscow, 1969 ; 
G. M, Bongard-Levin and G. F. Ilyin Ancient India, Moscow, 1969 
(in Russian). 

2. See for example G. F. Debets, Peopling of Southern and Western 
Asia on the Basis of Anthropological Data, in : Origin of Man and 
the Ancient Settlement of Mankind (in Russian); Transactions of the 
Institute of Ethnography, USSR Academy of Sciences, New Series, 
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(3) The so-called “Geometric Microliths" culture (in the 
basin of the river Narmada), consisting mainly of copper and 
bronze implements. At present it is difficult to say anything 
definite about the ethnic affinity of this culture.® 

(4) The “Eastern Stone-Axe Culture” in North-East India 
and Burma and the so-called “Copper-Hoard and Ochre- 
Coloured Ware” Culture which developed from it in the 
Gangetic Valley and Orissa. 

The discovery of the “Copper Hoard” culture throws a 
new light on the problem of the origin and spread of the 
peoples of the Munda Group, a problem which has already 
been discussed for more than a century. 

The Munda problem was first raised during the research 
on the languages of the peoples of India and South-East Asia. 
Max Muller classified the Munda languages under a special 
group, but many scholars of his time associated the Munda 
languages with the Dravidian languages. 

The Munda problem widely attracted attention when Wil¬ 
helm Schmidt, at the beginning of the 20th century, grouped 
the languages of the Munda and Mon-Khmer groups under a 
single family of Australonesian languages and connected them 
with the western complex of the Himalayan branch of the 
Tibeto-Burmese languages.* W. Schmidt’s idea has often 
been subjected to severe criticism, for example, by S. Konow, 
J. Przyluski® and others, and now it can be regarded as rejected. 

VOl. xvl, Moscow, 1951, p. 360 ; V. P. Alexeyev, Anthropological 
TypesoftheEarly Population of India, Ancient India, Moscow, 1964 
(in Russian); B. Guha and P. Basu, Report on the human remains 
. excavated at Mohenjo-daro in 1928-1929. (J. Mackay, Further excava¬ 
tions at Mohenjo-ddro, vol. i, New Delhi, 1938). 

3. H. D. Sankalia, Excavations at Langhnaj : 1944-1963, pts. i-iii Roma 
1965. 

4. See W. Schmidt, Die mon-khmer Volk, ein Bindeglied zwischen 

Voelkern Zentralasiens und Austronesiens, Arch, fur Anthropoloeie 
N. F., vol. V. 1906. ’ 

5. Sten Konow, Munda and Dravidian, Indian Antiquary, vol. 33 ; 
J. Przyluski, ‘'Les populations de I’lndochine Francaise”, in S. Levi, 
/nt/ocAina, vol. i, Paris, 1931. 
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At the same time, the theory of W. Schmidt about the 
community of the languages of the Munda and Mon-Khmer 
groups has been'substantiated by the linguistic works of later 
years.® 

A number of works of eminent anthropologists and archaeo¬ 
logists have been devoted to the question of the racial affinity 
of the Mundas. Thus, the German scholar R. Heine-Geldern 
defended the presence of a Mongoloid strain in this group, as 
opposed to the theory which calls Munda-Mon-Khmers 
Australoids. This view was refuted by Gordon Bowles, who 
proved the absence of a Mongoloid strain in the Mundas.’ 

Attempts to derive the Australasian peoples from one 
ancient root have often been criticised in the works of Soviet 
anthropologists and ethnologists. G. F. Debets, M. G. Levin 
and N. N. Cheboksarov® have upheld the view that the forma¬ 
tion of the Australonesian peoples took place in a milieu which 
included both South-Mongoloid and Vedoid elements, and 
that in the western group, to which the Mundas belong, the 
Vedoid elements predominated. 

Unfortunately, until recently archaeological materials were 
not used in solving the Munda problem, with the exception 
of raising the question, in a general form, about the affinity 
of the Neolithic “shouldered celts” culture with the Australo¬ 
nesian people. ~ 

6. It is true that doubts are often expressed as to the existence of a single 
Austronesian family of languages, but as a rule, these are not based 
on the study of concrete materials. Some of these objections are 
raised in the article of A. Blinov (Sovetskoye Vosiokovedeniye 1956, 
N 23). But we do not find in this an analysis of concrete linguistic 
material. Apparently the author was unacquainted with a number' of 
recent researches concerning this question (E. B. Kuiper, Proto-Munda 
words in Sansfer/t,'Amsterdam. 1948 ; -A. G. Haudricourt, La place du 
vietnamien dans les langues austroasiatiques, “Bull, de le Societe de 
llnguistique de Paris”, vol. 49. Paris, 1953. 

■7. G. Bowles, Linguistic and racial aspects of the Munda Problems, 
Peabody museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. xx, 
1943. 

8. See articles by these authors in the collection of articles. Origin of 
Man and the Ancient Settlement of Mankind, Moscow, 1951. 
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However, the exact attribution of archaeological materials 
to a definite ethnic group is only possible for a later period— 
the Copper Age—with regard to the Mundas, which is represen- 
'ted ifa North-East India and Burma bj the so-called “Copper 
Hoard and Ochre-Coloured Ware” culture. 

The first publications of the relics of this culture appeared 
at the end of the last century. Gradually, archaeological 
materials were accumulated during the following decades. 
Although the Archaeological Department of India did not 
carry out any important excavations connected with this 
culture, it nevertheless succeeded in determining the main 
region of the spread of the relics of this culture (North-East 
India, Gangetic Valleyj. The main types of implements and 
weapons belonging to this culture were also determined : 
shouldered copper celts, bar celts, harpoons, antenna-hilted 
sword, anthropomorphic figures, copper rings, hooked spear¬ 
heads, etc. 

On the basis of these materials, R. Heine-Geldern, in the 
middle of the thirties, ascribed the “Copper-Hoard” culture to 
the Vedic Aryans.® Guided by superficial similarities, he* 
compared the material from the Indus Valley with the Bronze 
Age implements from Iran and Transcaucasia.- The British 
scholar S. Piggott^o supported the views of Heine-Geldern, but 
later on, as new materials came to light, he discarded it. He 
connected the representatives of the' “Copper Hoard” culture 
with the population which, supposedly, fled from Harappa to 
the East after its destruction by the Avyans.“ In this he was 
guided by a few similarities between the copper implements of 
the Harappan culture and allied Aeneolithic cultures of Western 
India, Baluchistan and Iran. The truniop celt from Shalozan, 

9. R. Heine-Geldern, New light on the Asian migration to India. Bull. 

4/ner/can Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology, vol. v, 1937, 

10. S. Piggott, Prehistoric Copper Hoards in the Ganges Basin, Antiquity 
vol. xvni, 1944, pp. 173-182. 

11. S. Piggott, Prehistoric India, Pelican Series 1950, p. 238. 
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the sword from Fort Munro, the shaft-hole axe, from Shahi- 
Tump and the axe-adze from Mohenjo-daro form in his 
opinion, part of the “Copper Hoard” culture.^* Piggott’s 
rejection of the possible connection between the creators of 
the “Copper Hoard” culture and the ^ Aryans has been 
supported by prominent archaeologists like Gordon Childe, 
M. Wheeler and others, while his attempt to correlate them 
with the mythical fugitives from Harappa cannot be main¬ 
tained in the light of the latest researches of Indian 
archaeologists. 

Thus, the existence of Aeneolithic culture in the Gangetic 
Valley in the pre-Harappan period can he regarded as an 
established fact. Some scholars trace this culture to the 
Indo-Europeans, others to the Harappan culture and a third 
group of scholars considers it to be independent (B. B. Lai, 
V. D. Krlshnaswami and others). 

During the recent years, important excavations have been 
carried out in North-East India, which call for a fresh study 
of this problem.' 

After a study of the results of these excavations and of the 
earlier known material from this region, it is possible to pose 
(and partially to answer)' some questions concerning the 
ancient history of North-East India. It is, above all, a 
question of the origin, spread and time of existence of the 
“Copper Hoard” culture, as also of the ethnic afBnity of its 
authors. It is equally important to determine the character 
of the relations of the “Copper Hoard” culture with the 
contemporaneous Aeneolithic cultures of India and also with 
the “Painted Gray Ware” culture, attributed to Aryans, which 


12. A special table of these objects is printed in the journal, Ancient India, 
N 9, 1953, pp. 89-90, (Fig. 2, 3, 4). The inaccuracy of the traditional 
name of this culture—the “Copper Hoard”—should be noted. Until 
recently most of the excavations revealed isolated objects which were 
( collected, as it has been ascertained by Indian archaeologists, from 
the territories of important settlements. Now Indian archaeology has 
at its disposal not separate copper objects, but a series of archaeo¬ 
logical relics. 
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replaced it. Lastly, it is also possible to bring to light, on 
the basis of our present knowledge, some features of the 
socio-economic system of the authors of this culture. 

What, then, is the “Copper Hoard” culture ? 

Flat shouldered celts (from 15 to 25 cm. long) with hard 
rounded blades can be considered one of the most typical 
implements of this culture. The principal sites are Uttar 
Pradesh (ancient Bithur, Dhaka, Mainpuri, Pariar), Orissa 
(Dunria), Bihar (Kaushaya), West ^Benga] (Tamajuri). It is 
characteristic that not a single specimen was discovered south 
of the Gangetic basin. The shouldered celt, was probably 
also used as an adze when it was hafted on a handle. In its 
form, the shouldered copper celt found in North-East India, 
Burma and Indo-China, resembles the shouldered stone celt, 
and it is, perhaps, a development of the latter in metal. A 
comparison of the regions of the distribution of the shouldered 
stone celt, which is characteristic of the Neolithic of North- 
East India, Burma and Indo-China, with the regions of 
distribution of the above-mentiond shouldered copper celt, 
warrants the conclusion that the shouldered copper celt 
developed from its stone prototype in North-East India and 
later on spread to the North-West along the Ganetic Valley 
(the flat shouldered copper celt is also found in Burma). 
This would provide evidence of the movement of the authors 
of this culture up the ‘Gangetic Valley and of their relation¬ 
ship with the Neolithic tribes—the creators of the shouldered 
celt culture. In one of his latest works, the eminent Indian 
archaeologist, V. D. Krishnaswami has arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion concerning the aiBnity of the stone and subsequently 
the copper celts with the culture df the pepole who spoke 
Australonesian langijiages.^^ 

The genetic relationship of stone and copper shouldered 
celts is indicated by the absence in the latter of “bushes” or 

13, See Morris, Copper and Bronze Antiquities from Burma, Journal of 

the Burma Research Society, vol. xxviii, part, ii, 1938, table i. 

14. V. D. Krishnaswami, Progress in Prehistory. Ancient India, N 9, 1953, 

pp. 78-79. 
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shaft-holes, which are not possible in stone implements, but 
are quite natural for metal implements. We can divide India 
and South-East Asia, according to the technique of manufac¬ 
turing implements and weapons in the Aeneolithic and Bronze 
Ages, into clearly defined cultural regions : 

1) Western and Central India, whose characteristics are 
the shaft-hole implements along with a negligible quantity of 
flat implements (for example, excavations at Jorwe) and the 
absence of "bushes”. 

2) North-East India and Northern Burma—the area of 
the distribution of flat implemenfs, with a total absence of 
shaft-hole implements and “bushes.” 

3) Eastern Indo-China, Indonesia and to a considerable 
extent South China—thu region of the absolute predominance 
of “bushing” implements with a total absence of flat and 
shaft-hole implements, with the exception of an insignificant 
quantity of shaft-hole axes in South China. The characteris¬ 
tics of the second group are clearly traceable in' the analogies 
of the implements of‘‘Copper Hoard” culture. 

Flat celts in the form of a longish trapezium are widely 
represented in the “Copper Hoard” culture. About 100 pieces 
of this type have been discovered in some places in large 
groups (more than 20).“ Their measurement varies from 8 cm. 
to 25 cm. in length. Implements of this type have been found 
in Bisauli, Bithur, Deoti, Hardi, etc. in Uttar Pradesh, 
Baragunda, Bartol Bichna, etc. in Bihar, Gungeria in Madhya 
Pradesh, Kallur in Hyderabad and in other places. This type 
of flat trapeze-forni copper celt has been discovered also in 
Burma (middle course of the river Salween).“ In spite of 
their relative multiplicity, bar celts cannot be considered 
typical only of the "Copper Hoard” culture because they have 


15, Ancient India,, 1951, p. 38a, table. In the following pages 
quantitative data are given according to this table. 

16. Morris, op.cit. table 1, flg, xiv. 


Bon. 2 
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also been discovered jn the settlements of the Harappan and 
allied cultures. It is more ■ likely that these celts were used 
as axes, adzes and chisels. 

The Bar celt (20 to 25 cm. long) is a peculiar implement 
of the “Copper Hoard” culture. More than 20 specimens 
of such celts are known, out of which 17 have been found in 
Kami (Bihar), in Rajpur Parsu (Uttar Pradesh), and several 
in Gungeria (Madhya Pradesh). One type of this chisel seems 
to resemble a shouldered celt with a rounded blade and a more 
stretched shaft; another is the exact copy of the stone 
axe wide spread in Southern Bihar, West Bengal and Northern 
Orissa 

A comparison of the area of distribution of stone celts and ‘ 
copper celts, which developed from the former, and their 
similarity with the shouldered stone celts, leads to the same 
conclusion as does the examination of shouldered celjs. Such 
a coincidence can hardly be regarded as accidental. On the 
contrary, it rather supports the hypothesis that the area of 
distribution of shouldered stone celts and stone bar celts (the 
doab of the Mahanadi and the Ganga) was the original home 
of shouldered copper celts and copper axes as well as of the 
entire related “Copper Hoard” culture. 

The commonest weapon was the harpoon, which was 
probably used for hunting both big fish and wild animals. 
One should stress the peculiarities of the spread of harpoons 
in the “Copper Hoard” culture. They are mainly confined to 
the area north of the confluence of the Jamuna and the Ganga, 
and are totally absent in Orissa, West Bengal, Bihar and 
Northern Hyderabad. This, once again, corroborates ,the 
thesis of the movement of the bearers of the “Copper Hoard” 
culture along the Gangetic Valley and the consequent develop¬ 
ment oftheir material culture in this territory. 

We can distinguish between two types of harpoons, differing 
from each other in their functions. 

Among the first type of harpoons, the specimen from 


17. See Ancient India, N 9, 1953. table xxxvi (a and b). 
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Bisauli^® is roost distinctive. It was undoubtedly used for 
fishing. Its notable feature is a bulge' with an aperture at the 
haft. The latter, perhaps, served for fastening the harpoon to 
the string," More coroplicated is the question of the practical 
use of harpoons of the second type, which differ slightly frojn 
the former in shape (they have wide short blades and small 
projections in place of an aperture). Judging from the absence 
of an aperture, harpoons of the second type were tightly 
attached directly to the shaft and used as an implement for 
hunting, and not for fishing. This is also proved by the cave 
drawings discovered in the region where the “Copper Hoard” 
culture spread initially.^® These drawings show the hunting 
of a rhinoceros. All the hunters are armed with barbed spear¬ 
heads, which are very close in shape to the harpoons of the 
second type. 

There are several theories concerning the origin of theharpoons 
of the “Copper Hoard” culture. Among these the theory of the 
Indian archaeologist B. B. Lai is the most plausible one. He 
considers that there is no basis for tracing these harpoons 
to Transcaucasia and Luristan (as was done by R. Heine- 
Geldern) and he upholds their indigenous origin.®® 

Hooved-spear-heads, approximately 25 to 50 cm. long, 
were the most'important weapons of war and hunting. Like 
harpoons, these, too, have been discovered only north of the 
confluence of the. rivers Jamuna and Ganga (settlements in 
Uttar Pradesh—Fatehgarh, Mainpuri, Sarthauli). A spear¬ 
head of this type has been found in central Burma.®^ 

Some scholars (e.g, Elliot Smith) thought it possible to 


18. See Ancient India, N 7, table v, type “B”. 

19. As early as the end of the last century, C|ive drawings from Mirzapur 
district in Uttar Pradesh drew the attention of the British scholar 
J. Cockborn. See J. Cockborn, Cave drawing in the Baimur Range, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1898. 

20. B. B, Lai, Further Copper Hoards from Gangetic Basin and a Review 
of the Problem, Ancient India, N 7. 

21. See, H. Balfour, A spearhead and soceted celt of Bronze from the 
Shah States, Burma, Man, vol. 1, 1901, table “G”. 
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consider these spear-heads as swords. The shape of the 
objects in itself speaks of the untenability of this view : the 
majority of these have a bent - barb at the haft, making their 
use as a sword impossible, but indispensable for attaching 
them to the shaft of spear-head. That is why a number of 
scholars, for example V. Smith,““ B. Lai and others, rightly 
treat them as spear-heads. 

The weapon used only for war purposes was the long, 
heavy, doubled-edged sword, used for cutting and thrusting, 
with a hilt of the so-called “antenna” type. Fifteen such 
swords have been found in Uttar Pradesh, in the same region 
where harpoons and spear-heads have been found, and three 
specimens in Kallur (Hyderabad). 

Copper rings with a diameter ranging from 8 to 10 cm. 
have been found in settlements of the “Copper Hoard” culture. 
Made by means of bending a copper stick, which was origi¬ 
nally straight and round, into a ring, they were found only 
in the Gangotic Valley (there are rings of another type in the 
Indus Valley—made of a copper stick which is twisted one and 
a half times).“ They were probably used as substitutes for 
money. This can also be proved by the fact that these ^re 
always found in groups (from 6 to 47) ; during the recent 
excavations by Y. D. Sharma in Bahadarabad, they were found 


22, V. Smith, The Copper Age and Prehistoric bronze implements of 
India, Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxiv 1905. 

23. For a comparison of the types of rings see H. D. Sankalia and others, 
Report on the excavations at Nasik and Jorwe, 1950-51 (Deccan 
Monograph Series, N 13, Poona, 1955), table xxxiii and also Ancient 
India, N 9, table xxxi (Snds at Bahadarabad). Rings from the 
settlements of the “Cppper Hoard” culture are akin, in form and 
setting, to the stone,. copper and bronze rings from the Khmer 
settlements of the first millennium B.C. and other places of South-East 
Asia. C. O. Yanse, Preliminary Report of Excavation at Dongson, 
Revue des Arts Asiatiques, vol. ix, 1936, xvii, (F); L. Malleret, The 
buried town of Oc-co and the Punanes sites of Transbassac in 
Cochinchine. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, vol. xv, 1950, 
table vii (C); M. Sullivan, Archaeology in the Philippines. Antiquity, 
Nils, 1956, fig. 3 (4). 
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joined to each other haphazardly, obviously not as in an 
ornarhent; on the other hand, this was very convenient for 
carrying them about as money.** 

The most striking feature of the “Copper Hoard” culture 
is flat copper anthropomorphic figures, 20 to 50 cm. long. The 
region of the distribution is .tlie same as that of the swords, 
spear-heads and harpoons. (Uttar Pradesh, ancient sites of 
Bisauli, Fatehgarh, Sheorajpur). Such a figure depicts a man 
with legs wide apart and arms bent at the elbows. In spite of 
their peculiarity, these figures can be compared with the 
anthropomorphic figures from South-East Asia, which repre¬ 
sented the ancestors—the custodians of the clan.*® 

These are the main categories , of copper objects (as a rule, 
from occasional findsl, which characterize the development 
level of the material culture of the population of the Gangetic 
and Mahanadi valleys in the third and second millennium 
B. C. 

By themselves these objects do not give sufficient material 
to resolve the questions of the time of the existence of the 
“Copper Hoard” culture, its correlation with other cultures, 
and, lastly, of the authors of this culture. It became possible 
to decide these questions only after the appearance of a mass 
of materials and after the excavations of the settlements where 
copper objects had been previously lound, and attributed to 
the “Copper Hoard” culture (excavations of the settlements at 
Bisauli, Rajpur Parsu, and Hastinapur). 

In all these settlements a layer of ochre-coloured ware was 
found, which is totally different from the pottery of earlier 
known cultures. Indian archaeologists rightly associate this 


24. See Ancient India, N 9, table xxxi, and al.so the above-mentioned 
article of V. D. Krishnaswami in the same number. 

25. V. Goloubew, L’age du bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord Annam, 
Bulletin de I'Eeole Francalse d'Extreme Orient, vol. xxix, 1929, xix (north 
Vietnam); M, Coleni: Champs de jarres monolithigues et depierres 

funeraires dw Trgnninh, vol xxxi, part i. table xiv (North Laos), the 
same author, Megalithes du Hant-Laos, vol. ii, Paris, 193 5, table Ixxxiv, 
3 (Central Vietnam) ; L. Bezacier. L'art Vietnamien, Paris, 1954, p. 29. 
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ware with the* “Copper Hoard” culture. The excavations 
undertaken by Y. Sharma in Bahadarabad finally confirmed 
this identification. A large number of copper implements of 
this culture was found at the site, along with fragments of 
ochre-coloured ware. The pottery is represented by big bowls 
and vessels of the type of jars with turned rims. The vessels 
are handmade and half-baked ; the yellow clay is poorly 
levigated.®® The bad state of preservation of the pottery from 
all the excavated settlements makes it difficult to give an 
accurate description of the characteristics of this pottery, but 
the fachs already known testify that it is the ordinary pottery 
of agricultural tribes. 

During the excavations at Hastinapur thick ochre-coloured 
ware was found in the lower stratum of the settlement with 
many strata, which made.it possible to trace the chronological 
correlation of the “Copper Hoard” culture and the Painted 
Grey Ware culture, which is usually attributed to the Aryans. 
The Painted Grey Ware culture deposit, dated back to the 
llth-9th centuries B. C., is found immediately above the layer 
bearing the ochre-coloured ware, but no transition between 
them has been traced. It gives us grounds for fixing the 
earlier date of the “Copper Hoard and Ochre-Coloured Ware” 
cultures to the time preceding 1 Ith century B. C.®’ 

The excavations at Bisauli, Rajpur Parsu and Bahadarabad 
yield a similar picture, which, once again, corroborates the 

26. B. B. Lai, Excavation at Hastinapura and other explorations in the 
Upper Ganga and Sutlaj basins, 1950-52 ; New light on the Dark Age 
between the end of the Harappa culture and the Early Historic Period, 
Ancient India, N 10-11, p. 31, fig. 5. D. Gordon attributes the 

• ochre-coloured ware to a later, period of the Copper Age in the 
Gangetic Valley, as it was found only in the upper reaches of the 
river and consequently belongs to the closing period of the migration 
of representatives of this culture. But this still means nothing, because 
systematic excavations of the settlements in other places have not yet 
been undertaken, and the material includes only megalithic and stone 
objects. See D. H Gordon, The Pottery Industries of the Indo-Iranian 
Border, Ancient India, N 10-11, 1954-55, p. 179. 

27. See B, B. Lai, op. cit. pp. 12 and 12a. 
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correctness of the above date. We can, thus, take the 
“Copper Hoard and Ochre-Coloured Ware” culture to be 
the direct predecessor of Aryan culture. In this way, a study 
of the Aeneolithic material culture of the pre-Aryan inhabi¬ 
tants of these region's, gives us an opportunity to trace its 
emergence in North-East India and its subsequent advance 
towards north-west. . It is now possible, in the light of new 
materials, to establish the ethnic afBnity of the bearers of this 
culture and to attempt to trace its relations with the contem¬ 
poraneous cultures of ancient India. 

Having developed from the “Eastern Slone Axe” ■ culture 
of the Neolithic, the “Copper Hoard and Ochre-coloured 
Ware” culture was the only culture of the Metal Age in the 
Gangetic Valley before the appearance of the Aryans. Since 
we know that the immediate predecessors of the Indo- 
European tribes in this region were the ancestors of the 
modern tribes of the Munda group, the culture immediately 
preceding the Painted Grey Ware culture can be associated 
only with the ancestors of the Mundas. 

In determining the place of the culture of the ancestors of 
the Mundas among other pre-Aryan cultures of India, one 
should note the indubitable fact of their links with the 
Dravidians. This can be proved, for example, by the finds of 
copper objects of this culture in Kallur (Hyderabad)—within 
the limits of the “Southern Stone Axe” culture and the 
Megalithic culture of South India attributed to the Dravidi¬ 
ans.®® But these links were sporadic rather,than firm and they 
did not lead to any clear changes in Dravidian culture, which 
has led scholars, e.g. V. D. Krishnasvvami, to define the 
material from Kallur as an Aeneolithic culture of the 
Brahmagiri, Nasik and Jorwe type.®® 


28. Some influence of Dravidian languages on the languages of the Munda 

group and the preservation, right up to the present time, of the partly 
assimilated Dravidian Oraon tribes among Munda tribes, must be 
noted. / 

29. V. D. Krishnaswarai, op. cit., N 9, p. 71. 
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The spread of Megal^ic burials among the modern 
Mundas*® (although thes*i|iurials have become increasingly 
ritualistic during the past 100 years)—a custom widespread 
among the Dravidians in the Early Iron Age—may also prove 
the Mundas’ relationship with the Dravidians. 

Besides this, it is possible to trace mutual connections 
between the “Copper-Hoard and Ochre-coloured ware” culture 
and the roughly contemporaneous “Geometric Microliths” 
culture (similar shapes of pottery and technique of its making). 
The question of the bearers of the “Geometric Microliths” 
culture is not yet clear, but this culture is probably geiietically 
related to relics of the type found in Jorwe and Nasik. 

On the other hand, no traces of reciprocity between the 
cultures of Harappa, Jhukar and Jhangar on the one hand, 
and the culture of the “Copper Hoard and Ochre-coloured 
Ware” on the other, have yet been revealed. Not a single 
category of objects displays the least resemblance. 

Thus, having examined the distribution and inter-relation¬ 
ships of the material culture of the pre-ATyan inhabitants of 
North-East India, we can infer the following concerning their 
origin. In the Neolithic period this region as well as Burma, 
Indo-China and part of Southern China comprised -a single 
region of the distribution of allied cultures, which is proved, 
for instance, by the similarity of stone impleijients, pottery, 
etc. The shouldered stone celt, the most characteristic 

30. See .V. D. Krishnaswami, Megalithic types Of South India, Ancient 
India, N 5, 1949, p. 41. The existence of similar megalithic burials 
among the Mundas and the Dravidians possibly stipulated their 
common East-Asian origin. Excavations at Brahmagiri in 1947 speak 
of this (See, Ancient India, N 4, 1947-1948). At the same time 
megalithic relics—resembling Munda relics more than Dravidian—are 
known from the territory of the distribution of the Khmers. but these 
relics are not sufficiently studied. The view of the Austro-Asiatic 
origin of the Megaliths of the Mundas was expressed by C. F. Hairoen- 
dorf (in 1943) and later on supported by V. D. Krishnaswami. They 
have criticised the theory of Walter Ruben about the western origin 
of both the Dravidian and Mund, megaliths and have rightly noted 
their affinity with two diiferent civilizations. 
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implement of these cultures, oftea^ccurs in the Neolithic 
settlements of this entire region. ^%ith the development of 
the material culture of the tribes inhabiting this region, parti¬ 
cularly after they had mastered metal, this primary community 
broke into a number of local groups. Gradually they formed 
specific cultures of the Aeneolithic Age. 

Thus, the development of the forefathers of the Mundas, 
linguistically affiliated to the’ forefathers of the Mon-Khmers 
and related in material culture to the Neolithic tribes of 
Indo-China and burma, led to the rise of their independent, 
peculiar Aeneolithic culture—the “Copper Hoard and Ochre- 
coloured Ware” culture—on the Indian soil. 

At the same time, the eastern Australonesian tribes (fore¬ 
fathers of the Khmers and Mo’ns) independently passed on 
to the use of metal, having created an Aeneolithic Culture 
known as the “Somrong-sen” culture.®^ 

Burma, unfortunately, has not yet been properly studied 
archaeologically, but on the basis of existing materials it can 
be related to the western group of Australonesian tribes of the 
Copper and Bronze Age rather than to the eastern.^® 

Results of the excavations at Bastari in 1952 indicate 
relations between North-East India and Burma in the Aeneo¬ 
lithic period.®® 

On the basis of the location of relics of the cultures of the 
ancestors of the Mundas, it is possible to trace the movement 

31. This culture derived its name from the first discovered settlement in 
Cambodia. See N. Moura, Uage du pierre polie et du bronze du 
Cambodge, Toulouse, 1879. 

32. The flat massive copper celt of very complex form, which was found 
there, can bear evidence to the fact that the development of flat celts 
of this type continued in Burma in the Aeneolithic period and after 
the destruction of Munda settlements in the upper reaches of the 
Ganga. See O. Yanse, Un groupe de bronzes anciens propers a 
TExtreme Asie meridionale. Bull, of the Museum of Far Eastern 

. Antiquities, vol. iii, 1931, table ix (3). 

33. See Ancient India, N 9, p. 79. 
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of the tribes from the Lower Ganga and Orissa, where we find 
relics of the Aeneolithic “Eastern Stone Axe” culture and the 
more primitive implements of the earlier stage of Aeneolithic 
Culture, which had sprung from the stone age. 

Further movement towards the north-west went along the 
the Ganga-Jamuna doab, where relics of a later, more deve¬ 
loped stage of the “Copper Hoard and Ochre-coloured Ware” 
culture is found, 

It can be assumed that the movement which is characteris¬ 
tic of the Aeneolithic was a continuation of the process of the 
spread of Australonesian tribes from the Indo-China homeland 
to the north-west. This movement (within Indian territory) makes 
ibclear why even today tribes of the Munda group are living 
in that region, which is situated to the west of the region of 
the distribution of shouldered stone celts, but comes entirely 
within the region of the distribution of shouldered copper 
celts and the entire “Copper Hoard and Ochre-coloured Ware” 
culture. Thus, as a result of recent excavations, one of the 
discrepancies about the areas of distribution of the shouldered 
c6lt and the Austronesian languages, about which R. Heine- 
Geldern wrote in 1928, was removed.®* 

Still the question of the causes which checked the fimther 
spread of the ancestors of the Mundas in India cannot be 
considered as finally settled. It is difficult to say at present 
whether it was a clash with the bearers of the Harappan, 
Jhukar and Jhangar cultures, or with the Aryan invasion that 
caused it. However, the latter is mo;-e probable. It is inter¬ 
esting that the settlements of the Jhangar culture perished, in 
the opinion of a number of scholars like D. H. Gordon,®® in 
the 12th-llth centuries B. C., that is at the time which, 
according to B. B. Lai, marked th6 end of the “Copper Hoard 
and Ochre-coloured Ware” culture. 


34. R. Heine-Geldern, Bin Beitrag Zur Chronologie des Neolithikums in 
Sudostasien, Festschrift P. W. Schmidt, Wien, 1928, pp. 812-814. 

35. D. H. Gordon, op. cit., p. 179, table iv. 
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The settlements of the ancestors of the Mundas ceased to 
exist in the Ganga-Jamuna Doab in the Hth-9th centuries 
B. C. anji changed into the settlements of the Aryans (the 
“Painted Grey Ware” culture), not related to them. 

We have no trace as yet of the sojourn of the Aryans in 
Orissa, West Bengal and Bihar—the area which, with good 
reason, can be considered the initial point of the movement 
of the ancestors of the Mundas to the north'west. Only at a 
considerably later time {6th-3rd centuries B, C.), did the 
“Northern Black Polished Ware” culture spread in this 
territory, but it, too, mainly occupied the Gangetic Valley and 
regions by the riverside, leaving out those regions which are 
inhabited by the Mundas today. 

This can once again prove the fact that the bearers of the 
“Copper Hoard and Ochre-coloured Ware” culture were the 
ancestors of the Mundas. Their folklore contains reminis¬ 
cences of the fact that they were the ancient inhabitants of this 
region (Chhota Nagpur, Bihar, etc.). 

Relics of the Aeneolithic culture of the ancestors of the 
Mundas make it possible to characterize them as hoe agricul¬ 
turists, in whose life hunting and fishing continued to play a 
big role. The main implement of agriculture was the shoul¬ 
dered celt used as the hoe—just as it was used among the 
peoples of South-East Asia. 

The development of agriculture is also witnessed by the 
presence of big bowls and the sizable thickness of the cultural 
deposit of the excavated settlements, which proves their 
prolonged existence. The concentration of settlements of the 
ancestors of the Mundas on more fertile lands along the river 
valleys also bears out this fact. 

Trade developed significantly among the forefathers of the 
Mundas—above ail, copper metallurgy. Unlike many other 
cultures, they used forging in the processing of metal. It was 
applied even where it could be replaced by moulding (manu¬ 
facture of rings and projection of the harpoons). A character¬ 
istic feature of metal-processing was that all the copper imple¬ 
ments were made from flakes, and finished by forging. 
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As compared with the high development of metallurgy, 
ceramic production had not yet developed into an independent 
trade ; all the vessels were hand-made. The abundance of 
implements for processing wood proves the development of 
wood-work. The hypothesis of the use of rings for barter 
has been stated above. 

War, judging from the abundance and variety of weapons, 
was an important factor in the life of the society, which was 
still mainly in the primitive-communal stage. It is somewhat 
difficult to speak about the religious attitudes of that time, but 
the huge quantity of anthropomorphic figures may indicate 
the spread of ancestral worship. 

To sum’up: comparing the material culture of the fore¬ 
fathers of the Mundas in the Gangetic Valley with that of the 
Aryans of this region, which is well-known from the excava¬ 
tions of the level 11 in Hastinapura®® and other sites, we are 
again convinced of the fallacy of the theory which maintains 
that the Aryan culture was supposedly far better than the 
culture of their predecessors. 


36. See monuments of the II layer in Hastinapura, Ancient India, N 10-11, 
table 12a, p. 11. 



SYMBOLS OF GRANARY ON THE SEALS OF 
MOHENJO-DARO AND HARAPPA 


A study of ancient Harappa influences on later Indian 
culture helps us to understand the history of the culture 
inherited from Harappa, and also to explore unread pages 
of the Indus civilization. Let us give one example. W. Theo¬ 
bald, studying ancient Indian coins, picked out the main 
symbols which are found on the punch-marked coins.^ 

Sign No 55 among many other symbols attracts our 
attention (Fig. I). 


‘?FFF!« 

Fig. 1 

Theobald supposed that this sign meant “granary” : ‘...A 
grain store constructed of mats coated with clay and raised 
on posts out of the reach of vermins’ (p. 225). Four years 
after the publication of Theobald’s work, W, Hoey discovered 
a copper-plate near Patna with Sohgaura inscription of Maurya 
times in Brahmi.** 

On the plate some signs were inscribed over the inscription 
(Fig. 2). 



Fig. 2 

1. W. Theobald, Notes on some of the symbols found on the punch- 
marked coins of Hindustan and on the relationship to the archaic 
symbolism of other races and distant lands. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, (Calcutta, 1890), vol. lix, pp. 181-268. 

2. W. Hoey, Notes on the Sohgaura copper plate, Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, (Calcutta 1894, pp. 84-85. 
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The Sohgaura inscription was first published in 1894 by 
V. Smith, who gave a short description of the symbols on 
them. The second sign qu the plate was considered by him as 
a pavilion with curved convex roof on four pillars surmounted 
by another similarly curved roof, resting on three supports 
and topped by three short poles.® Only Rudolf Hoernle 
succeeded in reading some of the words of this inscription. 
He established that in that plate there were two granaries 
(Kothagalani, Skt./cost/jflgaram) which‘were possibly, in his 
opinion, depicted above the writing.* Thus the Sohgaura find 
confirms the correctness of Theobald’s supposition; 

-If we pick out three of the Sohgaura symbols (second, third 
and fifth), and put the third before the second, we will get a 
symbol almost identical with the sign No. 5.*! (Theobald’s). 

It is interesting that not only the sign for granary is 
repeated (tt1'= ^ but two others also : 

Symbols, close to those on Theobald’s coins we find in the 
catalogue of ancient Indian coins compiled by J. Allan.® 

I 

Their likeness to symbols in Fig. 2 and especially those in 
Fig. 1 is obvious. Allan, following Theobald, considered 
these signs as symbols for granary in front of which there 
was the pillar. Let us point out the symbols discovered on 


3. Ibid., pp. 85-87. 

4. Proc. A.S.B., 1894, pp. 87-8. 

5. J. Allan, Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India, London, 1936, p. 301. 
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punch-marked silver coins of later period, which correspond 
to the Maurya epoch.® 



In the opinion of D. Prasad they represent a structure in 
the form of a shelter with thatched roof,’ These symbols have 
many things in common with those that were discovered in the 
coins of Allan. 

Prasad points out that the circle represents a wayside well. 
The Edicts of Asoka, for example, mention the construction 
of such wells. 

A comparison of the above symbols with the seals of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa is of great interest. The resem¬ 
blance between the symbols of seals of Mohenjo-daro and the 
symbols on the punch-marked coins was established by works 
of Prasad,® K. Fabri,® Jayaswal and others. 

Thus, on the seals of Mohenjo-daro there are signs which 
are similar to those of the coin No. 55 of Theobald 


Among the seals published by J. MarshalP^, we can find 

those on which the signs of the type ra and )=Tr( 

6. Durga Prasad, Classification and significance of the symbols on the 
silver punch-marked coins of Ancient India, Journal and Proceedings 
o/^. 5. New Series, Calcutta, 1934, vol. xxx, Num. Supl. pi, 27 
N 3. 

7.,/6W, p. 52, N 116 and nea. 

8. Ibid., pp. 5-59. 

9. C. L. Fabri, The punch-marked coins : A survival of the Indus 
civilization. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1935, 
part ii, pp. 807-817, 

10. Ibid.,p.n6. 

11. J. Marshall, AfoAen/o-tfow and the Indus civilization, London, 1931, 
vol. hi, plates exxx, exx, exxi, cxxiii, exxiv. 
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are met with. They resemble very much the signs of Sohgaura 
document and the symbols on coins (of Allan and Prasad). 

Besides that, we find on the seals, symbols similar to the 
sign 

FTrl=FlH'WtiflW"hH 

and two other signs which were discovered on the coins and 
the copper-plate. 

Thus we find on the seal No. 259 : 




Thus, the conclusion which suggests itself is that the sign 


>Tr( 


meant “granary'’on the seals of Mohenjo-daro also. 


Our hypothesis is confirmed by archaedlogical materials. 
Wheeler found remains of public granary during excavations 
of Harappa. Here is the description of this granary : 

“The granary appears to have taken the from of a range 
of long halls supported on a massive plinth of burnt bricks 
the upper part of which was pierced by numerous air-passages 
for the ventilation of timber floors and the protection against 
mildew of the grain and other produce stored within”.^^ 

On the basis of this description, the excavated granary 
resembles the symbols on seals and coins. It tells us that the 
seals bore symbols of farm-structures which in fact existed in 
the epoch of Harappa civilization. 

The examples which we have given here also show that the 
traditions of the great Indian civilization do not die with the 
ruin of urban life. They continue for many centuries, influen¬ 
cing the later Indian culture. 


12. J. Marshall, The Bombay Chronicle Weekly, Bombay, 1950, vol. ix, 
N 34, p. 88. 



HARAPPAN CIVILIZATION AND THE 
“ARYAN PROBLEM” 


The achievements of modern archaeology, history and 
linguistics have made it possible to make important amend¬ 
ments in many traditional notions about the growth of the 
Indus civilization and culture and to renounce a number of 
conclusions which were considered final. 

Since the excavations by the Indian archaeologists, 
R. Banerjee in* Mohenjo-daro and Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni in Harappa, a wealth of materials has been accumulated 
which helps to reconstruct many features of one of the greatest 
civilizations of the ancient world. 

Archaeological researches have shown that in the third 
millennium B.C. there existed a common (but not uniform) 
culture (conventionally known as Harappan) in the Indus 
Valley and the adjoining regions. There flourished large 
towns built-according to a planned scheme, with a developed 
system of public services and amenities, plying a busy trade 
over land and sea (including foreign trade), with a script and 
highly developed handicrafts, etc. 

However, many questions about the origin of the Harappan 
Culture—its evolution, chronology, the anthropological aspect 
of its authors and lastly, the time of the decline of the Indus 
Valley towns—cannot still be regarded as finally settled. 

There are many opinions, for example, on the question of 
the origin of the Harappan Culture. Archaeological disco¬ 
veries of the previous years raise the question of the growth 
of the Harappan Culture on a local footing resulting from the 
otvolution of local pre-Aryan cultures, while a study of the 
ancient cultures of Sind and Baluchistan shows that the regions 
mentioned in pre-Harappan and early Harappan periods 


Bon. 4 
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formed a province of settled farming cultures of painted ware 
which were very close to each other and were notable for local 
peculiarities.^ 

Fragments of pottery of the Baluchistan type were dis¬ 
covered by E. Mackay in the lower strata of Mohenjo-daro.^ 
M. Wheeler, during excavations of building complexes in 
Barappa, found fragments of pottery of the Zhob type (Rana- 
Ghundai II-III) in the stratum preceding the town fortifica¬ 
tions.® On a number of settlements of Amri-Nal Culture (for 
instance in Ghazi Shah, Lohri, Pandi Wahi and other places) 
the Harappan Culture succeeded the Amri Culture.^ An 
especially significant similarity is traceable between the pairitcd 
ware culture of Sind and Baluchistan and the culture of rural 
settlements of the Harappan civilization. 

The question of the growth of the Harappan Culture from 
the culture of the Amri type and cultures close to it still 
requires further elaboration and its direct genetic affinity can 
still be hardly recognized as established, but the close relations 
of the Harappan civilization with the ancient agrarian painted 
ware cultures of Sind, Baluchistan and adjoining regions and. 


1. This region territorially includes some regions of what are now 
Afghanistan, Iran and Central Asia, whose relations with the Indus 
area are quite evident and are well-traced in the archaeological 
materials. See V. M. Masson, Ancient Agriculturist Tribes of southern 
Turkmenistan and their connection with Iran and Itfdia (in Russian), 
“Vestnik Drevnei Istorii”, 1957. No. 1 ; D. H. Gordon, ‘Sialk, Giyan, 
Hissar and the Indo-Iranian connecfion’, Man in India, Vol. 27, 
(1947) N 3 ; by the same author. The Prehistoric Cultures of the Zhob 
and the Indo-Iranian connection, Man, Vol. 48.1948, N 54-74 ; by the 
same author. The Pottery Industries of the Indo-Iranian border : a 
restatement and Tentative Chronology, Ancient India, Vol. 10-11, 
1954-55, J. M. Casal, Mundigak as a link between Pakistan and Iran 
in prehistory, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1957, Vol. 2. 

2. E. J. H. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Delhi, 1937, 
vol. 2. 

3. M. Wheeler, Harappa, 1946; The Defences and Cemetery R 37, 
Ancient India, N 3, 1947, pp. 91 ff. 

4. S. Piggott, Prehistoric India, London, 1950, pp. 93-94. 
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the definite succession of traditions, is beyond any doubt, 
although the Harappan civilization was on a new and a 
higher stage in the development of local culture. 

Recent excavations at Kot-Diji (near Khairpur, West 
Pakistan) corroborate the conclusions about the local develop¬ 
ment of the Harappan Civilization and at the same time prove 
that the cultures preceding the urban civilization had at times 
reached a fairly high-standard,® 

Works by Indian and Pakistani archaeologists have paved 
the way for settling the problem of the emergence of urban 
civilization and the evolufion of the Harappan Culture. 
Discoveries of recent years have convincingly refuted the 
widespread view about the uniformity and 'stagnant character 
of the Harappan Culture.® Now it is possible to say some¬ 
thing not only about the general features of the Harappan 
Culture as a whole, but also about the peculiarities and 
specialities of the separate regions and periods in the history 
of Harappan settlements.'^ Excavations of the Harappan 
settlements in Rangpur,® Lothal,® Prabhas Patan,^® and other 
places havf revealed some features of late Harappan Culture 
hitherto unknown. M. Wheeler’s investigations in Harappa 
(discovery of a citadel, several periods in the building complex/' 


5. See F. A. Khan, Before Mohenjo-daro ; Kot-Diji, Illustrated London 
News, 28th May, 1958 ; H, Mode, Das Fruhe Indian, Weimar, 1960, 
p. 133. 

6. Followers of this view are M. Wheeler (op. cit.. p. 81), and S. Piggott 
■ (op. cit., p. 138j. 

7. See A. Ghosh, A Survey of the Recent Progress in Early Indian 
Archaeology, Indoiogen-Tagung, 1959, Verhandlung in Essen- 
Bredeney, GotbiiTgen, 1960, pp. 40-51. 

8. See Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1953-4, (Hereafter lAR or by the 
year only). 

9. lAR, 1954-55, p. 12; 1955-56, p. 6; 1956-57, p. 15 ; 1957-58, pp. 
7-12 ; 1958-59, pp. 13-15; K. N. Puri, Lothal and Indus Valley site in 
Saurashtra, Indoiogen-Tagung, 1959, Verhandlung in Essen-Bredeney, 
pp. 54-57 ; S. R. Rao, New Light on Indus-Valley Civilization, March 
of India, 1959^X1, N 9, p. 38. 

10. lAR, 1955-56, p. 7 ; 1956-57, p, 16-17. 
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peculiarities of the fortification system etc) introduced many 
new factors in deciding the question of the emergence of the 
city civilizationA^ On the basis of the researches of Pakistani 
archaeologiists in Mohenjo-daro^® we can trace a progressive 
development of the Harappan Culture here. Certain other 
problems of the history of Harappan Civilization can also be 
elucidated afresh in the light of the new archaeological 
discoveries. 

One of the most complex and debatable questions requiring 
a detailed analysis is connected with the reasons for tfie so- 
called downfall of the Harappan Civilization, its date and 
those responsible for it. 

The traditional view shared by many scholars attributes 
the downfall of the Harappan Civilization to the invasion of 
Aryan tribes, who, according to them, destroyed the once 
flourishing towns. Some archaeologists believe it to have 
been a raid of Aryan intruders. M. Wheeler, for example, 
draws a terrifying picture of pillage and slaughter which the 
Aryans committed in the Indus towns.i® According to 
Wheeler, the splendid culture of the Indians which existed for 
several centuries went to ruins and perished under the 
onslaughts of the Aryans. “There appears to be sufficient 
archaeological and other evidences”, writes S. Dikshit, “to 
prove that the civilization of the Indus Valley was swamped 
wholesale by a ruthless and very powerful enemy, whom many 


of our predecessors are perhaps correctly inclined to identify 
as the so-called Aryans. The depredations caused by these 
foreign invaders,..must have accentuated the decline of all 
culture, not only in the Indus Valley, but 'also in Baluchistan 
etc”.i* Many more statements of this nature could be cited. 


11. M. Wheeler, 0 /). c//, 

12. F. A. Khan, Archaeological Activities in Pakistan, 1948-1955, Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Leiden, 1958. 

13. M. Wheeler, Mohenjo-daro, Tamil Culture, vol. 11, 1953-, No. 1. 
pp. 24-27; by the same author, Pakistan four thousand years ago, 
London, 1955, pp, 23-24. 

14. S. K, Dikshit, An Introduction to Archaeology, Bombay-Calcutta, 1957. 
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As a rule, scholars overlook the questions of the internal 
life of Harappan towns in the last period of their existence 
and ignore the internal causes of the crisis of ancient towns of 
the Indus Valley. 

As opposed to the traditional terminology, we deliberately 
do not speak about the downfall and destruction of the 
Harappan Culture, but about the internal crisis of the Indus 
Valley towns, so as to emphasize that’ the decay of the city- 
centres—Harappa and Mohenjo-daro—did not at all spell the 
complete disappearance of the culture, its synchronous and 
general downfall. 

New researches on the Harappan Culture make necessary 
■a re-examination of the existing views on the history of the 
Harappan civilization and of the principal stages of its 
development. ' 

A study of the later periods in the history of Harappan 
towns deserves special attention. • Researches have shown that 
serious changes connected with the beginning of an internal 
crisis were taking place at this time in the towns. 

Normal city life was disturbed in the main centres—Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro—and the municipal administration weak¬ 
ened. This is clearly manifested in town-planning and the 
condition of town-building. Tiny houses which sprang up on 
the ruins of decayed public buildings (for example, the public 
store house), encroached upon the streets,^® which had not 
been allowed in the prime period. Potters’ ovens were erected 
even on the main streets, and along the roads came up rows of 
hurriedly built shopsA® In the so-called later period, the walls 
of many buildings, in spite of the usual practice of building 
with a thickness of two bricks, were erected in single bricks, 
many structures were simply abandoned and large structures 
were partitioned into small rooms,^’ Signs of internal decline 
are also clearly traceable in the building of towns in Harappa. 


15. F. A. Khan, Archaeological Activities in Pakistan. 

16. E. Mackay, Early Indus Civilizations, London, 1948. 

17. Piggott, op. cit., p. 227. 
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M. Wheeler’s excavations showed that in the later period of 
the history of the settlements, buildings went to decay and 
soon lay in ruins.^® 

Internal and foreign trade was (disrupted in the towns, the 
number of imported goods sharply declined^® and handicraft 
production went down.®® 

The decay of the main towns of the Harappan Culture has 
been attributed by the majority of scholars to the invasion of 
foreign tribes, who, as a rule, are identified as the Aryans. 
However, traces of the decline, caused by deep internal contra¬ 
dictions of the Harappan society of the Bronze Age, were 
apparent before the penetration of any sizeable groups of alien 
tribes into the Indus towns. 

Conclusions about the decline of Harappan town prior to 
and independent of the direct invasion of foreign hordes are 
corroborated by the new discoveries of the late Harappan and 
post-Harappan settlements and towns in Saurashtra and the 
Kathiawar Peninsula. No sign of any alien culture has been 
traced in these settlements, but changes connected with the 
emerging internal crisis of the Harappan Culture are notice¬ 
able. 

In Rangpur,®^ for example, immediately above the 
stratum of typical Harappan Culture, is deposited a stratum 
the pottery of which consists of small vessels of polished 
red ware, showing clear signs of decay ; the technique and 
quality of vessel manufacture had deteriorated. The work¬ 
manship is inferior, although the technique of manufacture 

18. Wheeler, (1947) op. cit. p. 65. 

19. Excavations in Saurashtra (for instance, in Lethal), have shown that 
in the sO-caJled later period, intimate relations which existed earlier 
with the main centres of the Harappan civilization were broken and 
foreign trade also ceased. See, Rao, (1959), op. cit., pp. 3-8. 

20. F. Khan, op. cit. 

21. lAR. 1953-54, p. 7. For the results of excavations of 1954-55 see» 
G. M. Bongard-Levin, Noviye arkheologicheskiye issledovaniya V, 
Indiiskoi respublike, [New Archaeological Researches in the Republic 
of India (1954-55), (in Russian)], Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 1957, N 3, 
p. 303. 
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is still directly connected with Harappa. The “transitional” 
period, corresponding to this stratum, as shown by the exca¬ 
vations, was very long, [t is quite obvious that in this region 
the decay of the Harappan Culture was caused not by the 
Aryan invasion but by internal factors. 

The post-Harappan Culture (later chalcolithic^ according 
to the terminology of some Indian archaeologists) dates 
approximately from 1500-1200 B.C., according to radiocarbon 
analysis of the materials from Navdatoli. Thus, the downfall 
of the Harappan settlements in Saurashtra coincides on the 
whole with the date of the fall of the main Indus Valley 
centres. The region of disiribution of the “transitional” post- 
Harappan Culture, according to the latest data, extends from 
Rangpur in the west to Tripura in the east,'reaching np to 
Brahmagiri in the south. 

Excavations at Prabhas Patan have also given us an 
opportunity to trace the development of local cultures in the 
post-Harappan era, without revealing any alien culture.®® The 
first ■ period in the history of the town clearly breaks up into 
two phases : the earlier is characterized by, crude pottery with 
threaded decorative designs close to the late Harappan pottery 
at Rangpur, and microlithic flakes which are typical of the 
aeneolithic ; the next phase is marked by the appearance of a 
great quantity of painted pottery. The forms of the vessels 
and the character of their painting are evidence of the com¬ 
bination of traditions of late Harappan wares with the wares 
whose painting is c!o,se to the motifs on the vessels of the 
aeneolithic cultures of central India. However, the late 
Harappan tradition predominates. In the next period, along 
with the preservation of some of the late-Harappan traditions 
(for example, painting), the fine red polished ware also 
appears. The techniques of manufacture of painted pottery 
gradually deteriorated Vessels were sharply reduced in size, 
and the decorative designs became simplified (vessels were 
painted only with horizontal bands). 

22. Puri, op. cit,, p. 53. 

23. lAR 1955-56, pp. 7 ; 1956-57 ; p. 16-17. 
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The sequence of transition from the mature Hurappan 
Culture to the late and post-Harappau cultures is also traced 
in many other settlements in Saurashtra and the Kathiawar 
Peninsula.^* 

New discoveries by the Indian archaeologists at Lothal are 
of special interest. The town was a big trading port (excva- 
tions have revealed special docks for ships)—carrying trade 
with foreign countries—and it had a developed system of town 
planning,^® There was an excellent drainage system to guard 
against floods, for which purpose platforms were built of brick 
and clay. The excavations of 1958-1959 revealed five periods 
in the history of the town,®* inclusive of the settlements of the 
post-Harappan times. The flourishing of Lothal dates to the 
fourth period, after which a gradual decline set in ; ditches for 
draining out were poorly built and the condition of the roads- 
sharply deteriorated. The water supply and canal system 
were disturbed.*’ Around 1500 B.C., Lothal was subjected to a 
severe flood, but soon life in the town was restored and it 
went on for about another 500 years. In this period, that is, 
after 1500 B.C., connection with the main centres of the Indus 
Valley have not been traced.*® The latter began to decay in 
this period. Thus the time of the internal decline of Lothal 
dates to the period immediately preceding 1500 B.C., which 
agrees well with the date of the later stages of the life of the 
Indus towns. No foreign culture in the vicinity of Lothal and 
its environs has been traced. 

The results of the archaeological discoveries in Saurashtra 
and in the Kathiawar Peninsula serve particularly as a 
convincing denial of the traditional view of the downfall of the 
Harappan civilization under the powerful pressure of Aryan 
tribes. 

24. For example, excavations at Rojdi (Saurashtra), see lAR 1958-1959, 

pp. 19-21. 

25. Rao (1959). o/>. c/r., pp. 3-8. 

26. lAR 1957-58, p. 12 ; 1958-59, pp. 13-15. 

27. Puri, op. cit., p. 56. 

28. Rao, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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In a number of settlements of the north-eastern periphery 
of the Harappan civilization, as also in Saurashtra, a modified 
form of the Harappan Culture which developed here indepen¬ 
dently of the appearance of any alien tribes has been witnessed 
(cf. the works of A. Ghosh). The Harappan Culture continued 
to exist here in this form for a longer period, than in the 
western regions of the Harappan civilization, even after the 
decline of its main centres on the Indus.' 

All the above-cited materials give definite evidence of the 
fact that the manifest signs of the internal decline of the 
Harappan Culture in the towns of the Indus Valley had 
appeared before the advent of alien tribes, and in many 
rigions (Saurashtra, Kathiawar) without any—even temporary 
—connection with this event. 

The conclusion about the internal crisis of the Harappan 
Culture, however, does not contradict or rule out the invasion 
of foreign tribes in the Indus Valley. In a number of centres 
of the Indus Valley of the so-called later period, the period 
of internal, decline was accbmpauied by a struggle of the 
Harappans with foreign tribes. This is manifest, for 
instance, in the strengthening of the defence system, in the 
creation of special buildings for repelling the enemy attacks®® 
etc. After studying the fortification system of Harappa, 
M. Wheeler concluded that in the later period of the history 
of the town the population was on the defensive.®® S. Piggott 
drew attention to the hiding places for treasure in the later 
strata of Mohenjo-daro, which, in his opinion, are indicative 
of the troubled times.®^ It is natural that the internal crisis 
facilitated the penetration of foreign tribes into the Indus 
Valley. 

The settling of the question of the ethnic origin of the first 
! 

29. Wheeler, p. 47 ; Dikshit, op. cit, 

30. Wheeler, (1947) op. cit., p. 74, 

31. Piggott, op. cit., p. 227. - 
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strangers in the Indian towns is connected with an analysis 
of non-Harappan material in each of the city-centres. We 
possess especially ample data on Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and 
Chanhu-daro. 

The later period in' Mohenjo-daro is connected with a 
strengthening of contacts with the cultures of Southern 
Baluchistan, mainly with Kulli,—contacts which appear rather 
strange. These contacts are revealed by the discovery of 
pottery and stone vessels of the Baluchistan type,**® It is 
difficult to conceive that in these hard times for the Indus 
population, trade once again flourished with the settlements 
of Baluchistan. Apparently, the expansion of the influence 
of Baluchistan is connected with the penetration of some tribes 
from sothern Baluchistan into the Indus Valley (particularly 
into Mohenjo-daro). At the moment the reasons for such 
movement are not-clear; it may be supposed that it was due 
to pressure on them exerted by tribes moving from the west, 
including also the Aryans. It is also possible that it was only 
an attack of one of the tribes of neighbouring Baluchistan. 
Several groups of skeletons, discovered in the streets of 
Mohenjo-daro, bear witness to this ; their owners obviously met 
a violent death.®® Many scholars (M. Wheeler, S. Dikshit, etc) 
consider that they were the victims of an onrushing wave of 
the Aryan conquerors.®* However, it is more likely that this 


32. Piggott, ibid. p. 221, K. Deva, D. McCown, Further Exploration in 
Sind, 1938, Ancient India, N 5, (1949), p, 70, table VI; D. H. Gordon, 
The Pottery Industries of Indo-Iranian border. Ancient India, No, 108, 

p. 162. 

33. Mackay, (1951). op. cit., p. 37. 

34. There are no sufficient grounds for such conclusions, since the avail¬ 
ability of only a few groups of skeletons in such a big town as 
Mohenjo-daro is not evidence of a general massacre, which the Aryan 
newcomers would have committed in Indian towns. According to 
approximate calculations, the population of Mohenjo-daro was no 
less than 100.000. See B. K. Chatterjee, The Date and Character of 
the Indus Civilization. The Journal of the Bihai Research Society, 
XLII, NoIil-IV, 1956, pp. 390-391. 
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event in the history of Mohenjo-daro is connected with the 
invaders from Baluchistan.*® 

The peculiar culture (the so-called cemetery ‘H’ culture)** 
which is different from the one unearthed at Mohenjo-daro, 
was discovered in the post-Harappan cemetery strata of 
Harappa proper. A comparison of the materials of the 
Harappan cemetery “R 37” and of the cemetery '“H” makes 
it possible to consider the culture of cemetery “H” as post- 
Harappan iu time and non-Harappan in origin. There are 
great differences, for example, between the burials of the two 
cultures. Even the pottery from cemetery “H” differs sharply 
from the Harappan pottery ; it is well-baked, deep red, and 
has zooraorphic ornaments.*'' On the whole, information 
about the cemetery “H” culture is still very scanty ; besides 
Harappa there are only two settlements in the central part of 
the Indus Valley (Lurevat and Ratha Theri), during the 
excavations of which this culture was discovered. In Harappa 
itself, it was traced iu a very limited area. The authors of the 
cemetery *^‘H” culture raised their crude structures built in 
single bricks on the ruins of the Harappan ones.** Direct 
interaction of the authors of cemetery “H” culture with the 
Harapparis has not been revealed. Besides the excavlations of 
the year 1946 have proved that there was a definite temporary 
break between the last stage in the history of Harappa and 
the period related to the arrival in Harappa, of the bearers of 
cemetery “H” culture.*® It can be assumed that their 
appearance in Harappa dates back to. the time when the 


35. S. Piggott, The Chronology of Prehistoric North-west India, Ancient 
India, No 1, (1946), p. 11 ; M. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, 
pp. 49-51. 

36. Wheeler, (1947), op. dt., pp. 65, 74. 

37. See M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, ■ Vols. 1-2; (Delhi, 1940); 
Wheeler, (1947), iiid. 

381 Wheeler, ibid. pp. ‘65, 74. 

39. Wheeler, ibid. p. 74 ; also, Wheeler, (1968), op. cit. p. 50 ; A. Ghosh, 
On the Prehistoric Harappa Civilization, Indo-Asian Culture, 1959, 
N 8, p. 166. 
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Harappans had already left the city. This conclusion can 
serve as another argument against the traditional view about 
the direct co-relation of the fall of the Harappan culture with 
the alien tribes who are considered as the Aryans. This 
viewpoint was also expressed in connection with the cemetery 
“H” culture : also, according to Wheeler, the tribes of the 
Vedic Aryans who had destroyed the towns of the Indus 
Valley were the authors of this culture.^® However, Wheeler’s 
identification encounters serious objections it is difiBcult to 
coordinate the already mentioned extreme narrowness of the 
territorial boundaries of the spread of cemetery “H” culture 
with the idea of the invasion of the Aryan tribes. Besides, 
this culture does not at all exist in those regions where it is 
customary to prove the existence -of the tribes of the Vedic 
Aryans.^® 

Naturally, it may be supposed that the appearance of the 
cometery “H” culture in Harappa and at two' other places is 
related to the penetration into the Indus Valley of a small 
group of tribes whose ethnic affinity is very difficult to judge 
at present.^® 

40. Wheeler, (1947), op. cit. p, 82. 

41. G. M. Bongard-Levin and D. V. Deopik, Novie materiali po drevnei 
istorii Indii (New materials on the Ancient history of India), (in 
Russian), Vestnlk drevney istorii, 1957, N 2, p. 192. 

42. A. Ghosh, The Rajputana Desert,dfs Archaeologial Aspect, Bulletin of 
the National Institute of Sciences, 1952, Nl,pp. 37-42; by the same 
author. Explorations in Bikaner, East and West, 1953, Vol. IV, N 1, 
pp. 31-34 ; N. R, Banerjee, Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 
Leiden, 1958, p. XXI; B. B. Lai, Protohistoric Investigation, Ancient 
India, N 9, 1953, p. 88. 

43. The anthropological materials from the Cemetery "H” in Harappa 
has not yet been sufficiently studied and published. B. Lai refers to 
the presence of Armenoid and Proto-Australoid features in the creators 
of the cemetery "H” culture (see B. B. Lai, ibid p. 88). However, this 
determination is too general and cannot settle the problem of the 
ethnic affinity of the authors of the culture of the Cemetery "H”. The 
presence of some resemblance between the Cemetery *‘H” and Kulli 
Cultures is of great interest. (See S. Piggott, Dating the Hissar 
Sequence—the Indian evidence. Antiquity, vol. XVII, No 162, 
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A totally different post-Harappan culture—the Jhukar 
culture—is witnessed in a number of settlements of Sind. 
Its relations with the Harappan Culture are most distinctly ■ 
traceable at Chanhu-daro, a small settlement tb the south-east 
of Mohenjo-daro. The first three periods (Chanhu-daro lA, 
IB, IC) belong to the Harappan Culture itself ; then after a 
long interval, there -appears the Jhukar type of culture 
(Ghanhu-daro II), which has been brought to light by the 
finds of a settlement of the same name in Sind. Excavations 
of E. Mackay have shown that the authors of Jhukar culture 
appeared in Chanhu-daro 600 years after the town had been 
abandoned by the Harappans,^ apparently due to inundat'ion. 
In this way the end of the Harappan Culture at Chanliu-daro, 
too, was not caused by or connected with the advent of foreign 
tribes—the authors of the Jhukar culture. 

The Jhukar culture is marked by a number of peculiarities 
which distinguish it from the Harappan Culture and take it 
close to the cultures of Baluchistan and Iran. The Jhukar 
pottery is more crude apd porous than the Harappan, and a 
noticeably ill-fired, ornamentation (mainly geometric) has been 
applied with black or red colours. But the Harappan pottery, 
as is well-kpown, is monochromatic.*^ 

N. Majumdar has pointed out the similarity between the 


p. 179). It is possible that in the present case, as also in Mohenjo- 
daro, we are concerned with the culture whose bearers penetrated into 
the Indus Valley from the region of Baluchistan. 

44. According to Mackay, this gap iS approximately 600 years. See 
E. Mackay, Chanhu-daro Excavations, 1935-36, (American Oriental 
Series, vol. 20), New Haven, 1943. M. Wheeler takes a different 
stand. He considers that here existed a rather small temporary interval 
[Wheeler, 1968, op. cit. p, 44]. E. Ross and D. McCown consider that 
the Jhukar Culture was the direct heir of Harappan Culture. (See 
E. J, Ross, D. E. McCown, A Chalcolithic site in Northern Baluchistan, 
Journal of the Near Eastern Studies, 1944, Vol. V, N 4, p. 287). 

45. For more details on the difference between the wares of the two 
' cultures, see Mackay, (1943), op. cit., pp. 24, 103-104. The sharp 

differences between the wares of the two cultures obviously are also 
due to certain borrowings by the Jhukarians of a number of forms and 
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pottery of Jhukar and Amri.^® Still closer analogies can be 
found in the pottery of Baluchistan.'*’ Significant similarity 
has been traced between the Jhukar pottery and the pottery 
from Muglial Ghundai, Shahi Tump and other sites.*® We can 
assume that in the later period of the life of the Harappan 
towns a numerically small group of tribes, closely affiliated to 
the regions of Baluchistan,*® penetrated into Sind and settled 
in a number of sites of the Indus Valley, already abandoned 
by the Harappans (for example, Chanbu-daro), or where the 
Harappan Culture was nearing its eclipse.®® 

Such a picture agrees well with the facts known to us from 
some pther towns and settlements of the Indus Valley 
(Harappa and Mohen/o-daro) 

According to many scholars (e g. Heine-Geldern®^ and 

types fforo the Harappans. Howjsver, this still does not justify the 
view that Jhukar was the direct lieir of the Harappan Culture. 

46. N. G, Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, N 4S, 1934, pp. 26-81. 

47. Piggott, (1950), op, cit„ pp. 222-223 According to S. Piggott, the 
ware of Jhukar includes different elements, in which the motifs of the 
Kulli ware are definite. In Lohumjo-daro in the stratum of Jhukar 
Culture, Majumdar {op. cit., p. 37) discovered fragments of wares of 
the type of “Nal”. 

48. Pottery and faience designs, metal wares of Jhukar have close analo¬ 
gies in Shahi-Tump. In the opinion of a number of scholars, the two 
cultures are roughly synchronous : See Piggott, op. cit. (1946), p. 18 ; 
Plggqtt (1950), op. cit. p. 223, Lai, (1953), op. cit. p. 89. 

49. The question of the origin of Jhukar Culture and the ethnical aflSnity 
of its authors still awaits a final solution. 

50. It is possible that the propinquit of the Jhukar, Shahi-Tump and Rana 
Ghundai cultures is due to one and the same process—-the penetration 
of tribes from the west into Baluchistan and Sind. Button-designs 
and shaft-hole axes which are typical of Jhukar Culture, in the opinion 
of G. Childe, were introduced into India by the newcomers from the * 
north-west. G. Childe finds close analogic^ in northern Iran, express¬ 
ing the opinion that "among the ‘barbarians’ who destroyed the 
Harappan Civilization, were apparently, invaders from north-western 
Iran”. G. Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, London 1954). 

51. R. Heine-Geldern, The coming of the Aryans and the End of the 
Harappa Civilization, Man, vol. LVI (1956). 
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Fairservis)®^ the creators of the Jhukar Culture were Aryans 
who had also destroyed the Harappan towns of the Indus 
Valley. One cannot agree with this view. The identification 
of the people of Jhukar, whose culture is traced only in three 
settlements of Sind, with the culture of Vedic Aryans contra¬ 
dicts the evidence and hardly agrees in terms of time and space 
with the so-called Aryan invasion.®® Obviously, we have 
before us only one of the waves of the tribes moving from the 
west (possibly frdm Iran)®^ on- whom the Indo-Aryan (or the 
Indo-Iranian tribes) were able to exert pressure. 

Repeated movements of the tribes are also proved by mate¬ 
rials from Baluchistan, where in this period, frequent changes 
of cultures are noticed in the different regions (for example, 
Periano-Gluindai, Rana-Ghundai, Shahi Tump, Dabar Kot, 
etc.).®® By comparing these similar cultures with the cultures 
of Iran and the Near East, the appearance of the former in 

52. W. Fairservis, The Chronology of the Harappan Civilzation and the 
Aryan" Invasions, Man, Vol. LVl (1956). 

53. Jhukar Culture does not fulfil the two criteria which are found in the 
culture of Indo-Aryan tribes in India, and which are justly indicated 
by A. Ghosh : I) the date between the second half of the second 
millennium to the first half of the first millennium B.C.; 2) the region 
of diffusion which was colonized by the Indo-Aryans (Brahmavarta 
and Brahmarshide^a); see A. Ghosh, (I960), op. cit. p. 46. 

54. W. Fairservis, identifying the Jhiikarians with the Aryans, tries to 
trace the path of the movement of the representatives of Jhukar in 
India; from eastern and southern Afghanistan via the Gomal pass 
into the valley of Zhob and from there into Sind (W. Fairservis, op, 
cit., pp. 155-56). 

55. See A. Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and Northern 
Baluchistan, Memoirs of the. Archaeological Survey of India, No 37, 
(Calcutta, 1929); by the same author,. an Archaeological Tour in 
Gedrosia, Memoires of the Archaeological Survey of India, No 43, 
(Calcutta, 1931); E. J, Ross, D. E. McCown, A chalcolitbic site in 
Northern Baluchistan, op. cit., B. de Cardi, A New Prehistoric Ware 
from Baluchistan, Iraq, vol. HI, part 2,' 1951 ; by the same author, 
New wares and fresh problems from Baluchistan, Antiquity, 1959, 
vol. 33, N 159; W. Fairservik, Archaeological Surveys in Zhob and 
Loralai districts. New York, 1959. 
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Baluchistan and Sind, may approximately be dated, in the first 
half of the second millennium B. C. (the most likely date is' 
1800-1600 B.Cf.),®* which agreps with the date of the internal 
decline of Harappan- towns. Exactly in this period of the 
weakening of the centres of the Indus civilization, small groups 
of alien “barbarian” tribes, belonging to diflferent ethnic 
groups, were also able to penetrate into some of the towns of 
the Indus Valley 

Thus, the materials adduced bear witness to the fact that 
in most of the settlements and towns of the Harappan civili¬ 
zation, the decline of Harappan Culture was not caused by 
the invasion of Indo-Aryans or other foreign tribes. How¬ 
ever in some of the towns of the Indus Valley, the first small 
groups of newcomers had accelerated the internal decline of 
the Harappan Culture which had already begun. The internal 
crisis of the Harappan Culture, was obviously a general 
process, gripping the whole of Harappan civilization. At 
the moment it its difficult to specify its causes. 

It may be assumed that the change in the political map of 
the Near East and the movent of Indo-European tribes in the 
East exerted a definite influence on the internal condition of 
the Harappan settlements, mainly the trading centres. This 
led to the disturbance of the normal trade of the Indus towns 
with the West (including the Mesopotamian states). In the 
provinces, according to the available materials, the changes 
were felt to a lesser degree. Even after the fall of the main 

56. S. Piggott, Dating the Hissar Sequence: the Indian evidence, Anti¬ 
quity, 1943, voi. xvii. p, 179-81 ; Lai (1953), op. cit., pp. 88-91; see also 
D. H. Gordon, (1947), op. cit. Displacements and invasions of differ¬ 
ent ethnic groups have been witnessed in Baluchistan even at a later 
period. 

57. A considerable increase in the numl^r of objects of foreign origin in 
the later strata of a number of Harappan centres also bears witness to, 
this. These materials fin’d direct analogies in the cultures of Iran and 
Baluchistan of the first half of the second millennium B.c! See S. 
Piggott, Notes on certain metal pins and a mace-head in the Harappan 
Culture. Ancient India, 1947-48, N 4. 
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centres—Mohenjo-daro and Harappa—many pfovincial 
settlements and even towns continued to exist and adjusted 
themselves to new conditions, modifying their culture. The 
weakness of the Harappan towns, which were going through 
interna] crises, easily brought about their complete decay on 
the appearance of the foreign tribes. Powerful avalanches of 
newcomers were not needed for this. Archaeological materials 
show a highly mixed picture of the final stages in the history 
of the Harappan towns, witnessing the appearance of different 
and coraparativelj^ small groups of the alien population in 
some towns of the Indus Valley. The first strangers who 
penetrated into the Indus Valley at different times did not 
belong to a common ethnic group. In different towns, post- 
Harappan in time and .basically non-Harappan in nature, 
cultures have been noticed which are different from each 
other : in some places this culture is very close to the cultures 
of South Baluchistan ; in other places it is a “typically 
barbarian’’®® Jhukar-type culture, while in some other places 
it is the cemetery “H’’ culture, also apparently related to 
Baluchistan, 

Thus, in the light of new materials, we should not only 
abandon the traditional view of the downfall of the Harappan 
culture as a whole, but we should also reject the view that there 
was a direct relationship between the decay of the supposedly 
flourishing towns of the Harappan civilization and the arrival 
of a powerful wave of Aryan tribes. ■ ' 

Is, then, the present conclusion a denial of the very fact 
of tlie arrival of Indo-Aryan tribes in India ? 

How is it possible to co-ordinate the material on the 
internal crisis of the Harappan towns and their downfall 
before the appearance of the alien tribes with the theory of 
the “Aryan invasion” in India ? 

To' answer these questions, the dating of the “end” of 

58. Childe, (1954) op. cit., Moscow, 1956, p. 284. 
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Harappa®® and of the emergence of a culture in India which 
can be correlated to the Indo-Aryan tribes, is of paramount 
importance. The sixteenth century B. C. appears now to be 
the more correct date of the ‘‘end” of the Indus Valley 
towns,®® bearing in mind that the decay of the Harappan 
settlements took place in different regions in a dissimilar 
manner and, apparently, at different periods. This date, the 
most correct for the Indus centres of Harappan culture— 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro,—has been determined on the 
basis of two factors. First, the Indus articles found in Meso¬ 
potamia, and the Mesopotamian articles found in the Indus 
Valley. Secondly, the spectral analysis of segmented faience 
beads from Knossos (Crete) discovered in the . upper strata of 
Harappa.®^ By dating the ‘‘end” of Harappa in the middle 
of the second millennium B.C.®® and by definitely connecting 


59. In this case we have in mind the date of the closing stages of the 
Harappa culture itself, when the' Indian towns were passing through 
the period of internal decline. 

60. Many scholars date this event in the middle of the second millenniiun 
B.C. See, Wheeler, (1947), op. cit, pp. 81-83; by the same author, 
(1968), op. cit., pp. 90-93 ; Mackay, (1948) op. cit., p.l36', V. V. 
Struve, Introduction to the Russian translation of Mackay’s book ; 
D. H. Gordon, The Early use of.metals in India and Pakistan, Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. LXXX, 1950, p. 56 ,'^by the 
same author, (1948-1955), op. clf., pp. 170-71, 

61. J. E. S. Stone, A second fixed point in the chronology of the Harappan 
Culture, Antiquity, 1949, vol. xxiii, N 92, pp. 201-204. In this 
connection the materials from Lothal are also interesting, for 'they 
prove the cessation of relations of the town with the Indus Valley 
after the middle of tlie second millennium B.C. This was obviously 
related to the decline of the Harappan Centres in the Indus Valley in 
this period, by which it is also possible to date the closing stages 
of the life of the Indian towns. See Rao, (1959;. op. cit., pp. f-8. 

62. Some scholars, for example A. Pusalkar and E, McCown, uphold the 
old date, i.e., the end of the third millennium B.C. See The History 
and Culture of Indian People, vol. i, Calcutta, 1950, p. 192; E. McCown, 
Relative Stratigraphy and Chronology of Iran, in -R. Ehrich (Ed.), 
Relative Chronology in Old World Archaeology, Chicago, (1954), p. 61. 
The date given by McCown was subjected to just criticism by 
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its general downfall with the “Aryan invasion”, research 
.workers encountered serious difficulties, because it is very 
difficult to produce substantial evidence of the arrival of the 
Indo-Aryan tribes , in India in this period. Along with this, 
the linguistic data (mainly obtained in the Near East)’® and 
archaeological materials indicate the possible appearance of 
the Indo-Aryan tribes in India some centuries later (according 
to archaeological materials, this event dates approximately to- 
the thirteenth-eleventh centuries In this .way, a con¬ 

siderable time-gap between the decline of a number of 


V. M, Masson, N. Y. Merpert, Questions connected with the chro¬ 
nology of Old World, (in Russian) Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 1958, 
N. 1, p. 258. 

63. Linguistic materials prove the presence of considerable Indo-Aryan 
(or, which is less probable, even Indo-Iranian) ethnic elements In the 
Near East. See N. D. Mironov, Aryan vestiges in the Near East of 
Second Millenary B.C., ActC'Orientalia, 1933, vol, xi, pp. 140-217 ; 
S. Konow, The Aryan gods of the Mitanni people. Royal Frederik 
University Publications of the Indian Institute Rustiania, 1921 ; by 
the same author, MitaTini, Iran and Indian, Dr. J. Modi Memorial 
Ko/ume, pp. 81-94; W. Brandensteln, Die alten Inder in Vorderasien 
and die chronologic des Rgveda, Fruhgeschichte Und Sprachwissenschaft, 
(Wien, 1948), SS. 134-145 ; Mv Mayerhofer, Die Induskulturen und 
ihre westlichen Beziehwng, 5ac«/«OT, 1951,Bd. ii, N 2 ; by the same 
author, Zu den arischen, Sprachresten in Vorderasien Die Sprache, 1959, 
vol. v, SS. 74-95 ; K. Jarits, Die Kassitischen Sprachreste, Anthropos, 
1957, Bd. 52. Nos. 5-6, SS. 850-898, H. Kronasser, Indisches in den 
Nuzi-Texten. Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1957, 
Bd, 53, N 3-4, SS. 181-82 and others. Several authors decide the 
question of the presence of Indo-Aryan or Indian ethnic element fairly 
definitely. See, for example, P. Thieme, The “Aryan” gods of the 
Mittani Treaties, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1960, 
vol. 80, N 4, pp. 301-16. The above-mentioned materials still cannot 
be linked directly with the "Aryan invasion” in India and the routes 
of this invasion ; however, they rather argue against the appearance of 
the Indo-Aryan tribes in India at end of the second millennium B.C. ’ 

64. See 0. Contenau, La Civilization iranienne, Pafis, 1952, pp. 43-45 ; 
G. Schaeffer, Stratigraphic comparek et chronoiogie de I’Asie 
Occidentale, London, 1948. On the basis of archaeological materials, 
R, Heine-Geldern dates the appearance of the Aryans in India to the 
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Harappan towns of the Indus Valley and the appearance of 
the Vedic Aryans in India is quite obvious. However, 
scholars adhering to the traditional view of the definite corre¬ 
lation of the “end” of Harappa and the “Aryan invasion”, 
have tried to get over the difficulties arising from this either 
by dating the appearance of Aryan tribes in India to an earlier 
time, or by dating the “end” of Harappa to the thirteenth- 
twelfth centuries B.C. (e.g. R. jHeine-Geldern and W. Fair- 
servis).®* Bpth approaches are extremely artificial and are 
borne out by neither archaeological nor linguistic materials.®® 
There is only one way out of this merely superficial diffliculty ; 
it is by giving up the traditional view of the “downfall” of 
the Harappan civilization and Harappan centres in the Indus 
Valley under the blows of the Vedic Ar^^ans and recognizing 
the presence of a notable break in time between the two 
events, which is clearly traceable in the archaeological materials. 
Such a conclusion does not at all deny or contradict the 
penetration of the Indo-Aryan tribes into Itidiaf, the reality 
of which does not give rise to any doubt now, * The “Aryan 
invasion” in India was a wave-like penetratian at different 
periods of various Indo-Aryan tribes, the general features of 
whose culture are witnessed only in the twelfth-elevenih 
centuries B.C., i.e., several centuries after the decline of the 
main centres of the Indus civilization. In the eleventh-tenth 
centuries B.C. separate groups of Indo-Aryan tribes, who had 
penetrated into India, formed a united community, with a 
common archaeological culture. The collection of separate 


12-lOth centuries B.C. See R. Heine-Geldern, (1953), op. crt. Accord¬ 
ing to some researches, the most ancient monument of Aryan tribes 
in India—the Ii.gveda—belongs approximately to the 10th century B.C. 
See History and Culture of Indian People, vol. i, p. 203. 

65. R. Heine-tjeldern, (1956), op. cit., W. Fairservis, (1956), op. cit. 

66. V. Milojoic, Chronologle der Tungeren Sleinzeit Mittel-und SudoS.- 

teuropas, Berlin, 1949. A detailed criticism of tlie article of R. Heine- 
Geldern was given by D. V. Deopik and N. Y. Merert. See Sovetskaya 
Arkfieologiya, 1957, N 4, pp. 198-211. * 
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hymns of the Vedic Aryans in a single book—the Rgveda — 
is also dated in this period. As early as the 1920’s and 1930’s 
on the basis ofan analysis of the facts of the Rgveda, linguists 
had outlined the approkimate region of the* spread of the 
Vedic tribes at the time of the composition of the Rgveda — 
the Eastern Punjab (mainly its north-eastern region).®'^ These 
conclusions are convincingly confirmed today by the archaeo¬ 
logical materials : approximately in this very region a post- 
Harappan culture has been discovered with a common complex 
of material, the lower boundary of which dates to the 
thirteenth-tenth centuries B.C.—the so-called Painted Grey 
Ware culture.®® This completely conforms to the two condi¬ 
tions put before the culture which is being compared with the 
Indo-Aryan tribes,®® it is spread over the territory where the 
Aryans subsequently settled, and it is dated in the end of the 
second half of the second millennium and the beginning of 
the first millennium 


67. A. Woolner, The Rgveda and the Punjab, Bulletin of the Sehool of 
Oriental and African Studies, vol. vi, pp. 540-54 ; H. Chakiader, Aryans 
in Eastern India in Rgvedic Age, Modern Review, 1930, January, 
pp. 40-44 ; by the same author, Eastern India and Aryavarta, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. iv, pp. 84-101. Keis puts them in the region 
of Ambala, See The Cambridge History of India, 1922, v61. i, p. 78. 

68. B. B. Lai, Excavation at Hastinapur and other Explorations in the 
‘ Upper Ganga and Sutlej Basins, 1S50-52, Ancient India, 1954-55, 

vol. It-11 ; by the same author. The Painted Grey Ware of the Upper 
Gangatic basin : an approach to the problems of the Dark Age, 

. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1950, vol. xvi, New Series.. In 
the opinion of Lai, the Painted Grey Ware finds analogy in the ceramic 
objects of Iran and Seistan ; Lai (1954-55), p* 147. 

69. A. Ghosh.’(I960), op. cit., p. 46. 

70. The Post-Harappan Culture of Jhangar, which was, however, dis¬ 
covered only in some of the settlements of a small region of Sind, 
fulfils only the later criterion. In Chanhu-daro, this culture is 
represented by the stratum which lies above the, Jhukar culture. As 
the excavations showed, a srhall group of people—creators of Jhangar 
culture—occupied the town after it was abandoned by the Jhukarians. 
Soon the signs of the stay of Jhangadans in Chanhu-daro vanished. 
See Mackay, Chanhu-daro, pp. 23-24. Information about the Jhangar 
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Thus, the Indo-Aryan tribes of the time when the Rgveda 
was being cdmposed can be correlated with the Painted Grey 
Ware culture.’^ This conclusion agrees well with the materials 
citfe'd above concerning the existence of a considerable gap in 
time between the internal decline of the Harappan culture and 
the appearance of Vedic Aryans in India. In a number.of 
settlenaents of the Eastern Punjab and the upper reaches of the 
Ganga and Yamuna, where the Harappan as well as the 
/ 

Culture is highly fraginentary and manifestly inadequate for deciding the 
question of the identification of the creators of this culture with. Aryan 
tribes. See N. Majuradar, Explorations in Sind, pp. 68-70, 151-55 
etc.; S. K. Dikshit, Introduction to Archaeology (Russian translation), 
p. 344 ; D. H. Gordon, The Pottery Industries of Indo-Iranian Border, 
p. 171. The question of the ethnic afiinity of the creators .of Jlmngar 
Culture requires special study. Materials about the relation of Jhangar 
with the ceramic tradition of Iran and Baluchistan deserve special 
attention, in this connection. See N. Majumdar, op. cit„ pp. 70. 
Obviously, we are concerned with the. penetration of £t small group 
of "barbarian” tribes into the Indus Valley from the west, who 
continued to invade India for several centuries after the fall of the 
main centres of the Harappan civilization. In the opinion of 
E. Mackay, Jhangarians were local tribes \yith a primitive culture. 
E. Mackay, (1943) op. cit., p. 133. A comparison of Jhangar Culture 
with the cultures of Central Asia reflects, for India, the subsequent 
fortunes of that culture of “barbarian” occupation, manifest signs of 
which have now been traced in a large number of monuments along 
the northm outskirts of the Iranian plateau. See S. P. Tolstov and 

M, A. Itina, The Problem of the Swyarganskaya Cultuure, (In Russian, 
Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, I960, N 1, p. 35). 

71. B. Lai was the flr^t to point out the possibility of such a comparison, 
and be was backed by A. Ghosh and other Indian archaeologists. 

N. Baneijee, noting a number of facts about the conhec'ion of the 
Aryans with Painted Grey Ware Culture, considers this problem an 
unsettled mystery, since there exists a manifest gap between the 
Harappan Culture and the Painted Grey Ware Culture. See N. R. 
Banerjee, Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, p. xxiv. Banerjee, 
like many other scholars, sticks to the traditional view about the 
compulsory correlation of the .“end” of Harappa with the advent of 
the Aryans. That is why this important problem of ancient Indian 
history has remained a mystery for them. 
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Painted Grey Ware Cultures have been discovered, a consider¬ 
able gap is traced between the two cultures. Similar are the 
the results of excavations in Rupar,''® Kotla Nihang,’® 
AlamgirpurJ* and Bikaner region.’’® Until now, not a single 
settlement has been discovered with the Painted Grey Ware Cul¬ 
ture lying immediately above the stratum of Harappan Culture. 
This is hardly surprising, since there existed a considerable gap 
between the decline of the Harappan settlement and the 
emergence of the Vedic Aryans. For example, B. Lai has 
fixed the date of the fall of Kotla Nihang at 500-400 B.C.,’® 
which is in agreement with the date of the decline of a number 
of principal Harappan settlements (approximately the sixteenth- 
fifteenth centuries B. C.) and the Aryan Culture (the twelfth- 
eleventh centuries settlements may be discovered in the future, 
where the Painted Grey Ware Culture would be lying imme¬ 
diately above a culture related to the Harappan .Culture), 
New excavations by Indian arciiaeologisis have shown that 
alter the fall of the main centres of the Indus Valley, the 
Harappan settlements of the Saurashtra and the Kathiawar 
Peninsula continued to exist in a somewhat altered form and 
developed their culture. It can be assupied that even in the 
rigion where the Painted Grey Ware Culture had spread, some 
Harappan setttements continued to exist right up to the twelfth 
century B.C., adjusting their culture to new conditions after 
the fall of Indian centres. Subsequent researches must solve 
this problem. 

At present it is not possible to tell anything about the 
relation of the Harappan settlements with Aryan tribes : only 
in some of the settlements of the Eastern Punjab and the upper 
reaches of the Ganga gnd Yamuna, which in the past were 
connected with the Harappan Culture, approximately 400-500 
years after the fall of the Harappan settlements here, there 

%% lAR. (195,3154). p. 6; A. Ghosh, (1960), op. cit., pp. 51-53. 

73. Lai, (195-!-I955). p. 24. 

74. IAR, (1958-59), pp. 53-55. 

75. Ghosh, (1952), op. cit., p. 34. 

76. La). (1954-1955) op. cit., p, 24. 
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appeared a culture of Indo-Aryan tribes—the Paifated Grey 
Ware Culture. 

The presence of a considerable time-gap between the 
internal crisis of the Harappan Culture and the arrival of the 
Indo-Aryan tribes in India is an answer of a kird to one of 
the enigmas of ancient Indian history and culture—the absence 
of a significant influence of the Harappan Culture on the 
succeeding cultures of the Indo-Aryan (Indian) peoples of 
India. The correlation of the Vedic Aryans with the Painted Grey 
Ware Culture gives rise to the question about the route,s of the 
penetration of the Indo-Aryan tribes into India. The region 
of the spread of this culture, the toponymies and hydronymics 
of the Rgveda and also the absence of any element of the 
Painted Grey Ware culture or cultures which could be traced to 
its creators (the Vedic Aryans) in the regions of the lower and 
middle currents of the Indus—all these facts give evidence 
in favour of the northern route of the movement of the Indo- 
Aryan tribes into India, most probably through North 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan. On the basis of this we can say 
that the Vedic Aryans were not even territorially related to the 
principal regions of the Harappan Civilization. Having pene¬ 
trated India from north-western regions, the Indo-Aryan 
tribes occupied the Eastern Punjab and the upper reaches of 
the Ganga, that is, the regions which were previously, the 
eastern periphery of the Harappan Civilization. Only after 
a considerably longer period when the Aryan tribes had left 
the region of their original habitation along the Indus, did the. 
Indo-Aryan (Indian) culture spread also in the Indus Valley 
and in other regions, where at one time the Harappan 
Civilization had existed. Unfortunately, we know very little 
about the Indus Valley cultures which were synchronous with 
the Paintdd Grey Ware culture. Only in Chanhu-daro was 
discovered the Jhangar Culture which dates approximately 
to that very period. Features of resemblance between the two 
cultures have not been detected. Obviously we have before 
us two cultures which are even ethnically different, whose 
authors penetrated into India approximately at the same time 
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along different routes. The gradual penetration of “barbarian” 
tribes from the regions of Baluchistan and Afghanistan into 
the Indus Valley is traced over a very long period of time. " 
However, something can now be said about the immediate 
predecessors of the Aryans in several regions of the Yamuna- 
Ganga Doab on the basis of new. excavations by Indian 
archaeologists.’’ In this territory, right up to the arrival of 
the Aryans, some tribes lived who were the creators of the 
“Copper Hoard” and the “Ochre-Coloured Ware Culture”, 
which can be attributed, in our,opinion, to the forefathers of 
the modern Mundas.’® 

In the eleventh-ninth centuries B.C. the settlements of the 
forefathers of the Mundas (the Copper Hoard Culture) in the 
Jamuna-Ganga Doab ceased to exist and gave way to the Aryan 
tribes (the Painted Grey Ware Culture),and only considerably 
later did the ludo-Aryan tribes reach Orissa, Western Bengal, 
and Bihar, i.e., the region which was the centre of the ancient 
Munda settlements. 

The researches of Indian archaeologists have shown that 
the Aryan tribes of the Painted Grey Ware Culture occupied a 
considerably larger territory than the eastern regions of the 
Harappan Civilization.®® Settlements of this culture have been 
discovered in- the regions of Bikaner, in Ghaggar Valley, in 
the places connected with the events of the Mahabharata and 
so on. They reach up .to Sravasti in the east,®^ and up to 
Delhi in the north.®® In many settlements of this region, the 
Painted Grey Ware Culture was found in the lowest stratum, 

77. Lai, ibid .; by the same author, Protohistoric Investigation. 

78. G. M. Bongard-Levin. D. V. Deopik, ‘Problem of the origin of 
Mundas, (in Russian),’ Sovetskay Ethnographiya, J957, N. ], 

79. The above-mentioned materials corroborate the afore-stated position 
of the Aryan tribes in India in the I2th-Ilth centuries B.C. 

80. See Lai, (1948-1955), bp. cit., map ou p. 4. 

81. A Ghosh, (1960) op. cit., p. 46 ; lAR 1958-59, pp. 47-50. 

82. Op. cit., pp. 50-55. 
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thereby proving that the authors of this culture were often the 
first settlers, who developed new and previously unsettled 
territories.®? 

After studying the Painted Grey Ware Culture (mainly, 
its earlier stages, dating to the twelfth-eleventh centuries B.C.i 
we can reconstruct the material culture of the Indo-Aryan 
tribes of the time of the composition of the Rgveda and the 
principal stages of its development on Indian soil. The 
creators of the Painted Grey Ware Culture appear to have 
beep settled agriculturists and cattle-breeders, who knew the 
potter’s wheel and copper,®* which agrees with the facts of the 
Rgveda, Later, on Indian soil, they started using iron.®® On 
the whole, we can speak of the Painted Grey Ware Culture 
(particularly of the ninth-seventh centuries B.C.) as a local 
culture of Indian tribes, and not as a culture just brought from 
outside by the invaders.®® It is obvious that many features 
of the Painted Grey Ware Culture formed the basis of the 
succeeding Northern Black Polished Ware Culture which 
spread over a considerable part of northern India (sixth-fifth 
centuries B.C.—third-second centuries B.C.). In this period, 
in the Gangetic Valley, new centres of Indian culture sprang 


83. A. Ghosh, (1952), op. cit., p. 23 ; Lai, (1954-1955), op', cit., p. 7. 

84. lAR, 1958-59, p 2 ; Lai, (1954-1955), op. cit., pp, 12-15. Finds of 
animal bones prove the domestication of the horse, bull, pig, sheep, 
etc; among the cereals, rice was known, 

85. In Hastinapur iron was not discovered in the layers of the Painted 
Grey Ware Cultures, though in Alarogirpur and Sravasti iron was 
found in the layers which belong to the later phase of this culture. 
Recent excavations have shown that the representatives of the Painted 
Grey Ware Culture passed on to the use of iron only in the later period 
of their existence. This stage of culture did not come in Hastinapur, 
because the inhabitants had left the town due to floods long before 
this period. See lAR, 1958-1959, pp. 47-55 ; Lai. (1954-1955), op. cit., 
pp. 12-15. 

86. Excavations in Hastinapur—Capital of K^rAvas—have shown that 
the spread of the Painted Grey Ware Culture corresponds, in time, 
to the creation of the main part of Mahabharata, Lai, (1953), op. cit., 
pp, 97. 
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up, large states were set up, and the economic, trade and 
cultural relations between different parts of the country were 
strengthened. The centre of Indian culture and state otgani- 
zation shifted from the banks of the Indus to the Gangetic 
Valley. ^ 

The reconstructed picture is still far froni complete. Further 
elaboration of a number of aspects of the problems-under 
investigation is necessary, as well as additions and clarifica¬ 
tions ; significant changes are also possible. However, one 
thing is certain even now ; the traditional viewpoint of the 
decay of the flourishing towns of the Harappan civilization 
under the pressure of a powerful wave of Aryan tribes needs 
to be radically reviewed. 


[Since the publication of the article in 1962,^ ^ /■ f 
many new- works have appeareed, 
important discoveries have been made [abovk\t^ 
all, the excavations at Kalibangan) in the ' 
researches in Pakistan and India to study the 
causes of the decline Of Mohenfo-daro and 
several other settlements ; the chronology 
of Harappa has\been studied through radio¬ 
carbon analysis]. 



1 






INDIANS, SCYTHIANS AND THE ARCTIC 


Anyone wha makes a careful study of the ancient poetry of 
India, and its fascinating legends, will be struck by an amazing 
and, at the first glance, inexplicable fact. One comes across 
descriptions of phenomena characteristic solely of the Arctic 
regions: of the fixed Polar Star, of a frosty night lasting six 
months and a day as long as half a year. ’ The Indian bards— 
the ancient Rishis—sang of the place where “the sun rises but 
once a year”, where “the day lasts six months and the night 
another six”. Over and over again they sing of the sacred 
bird Garuda who, before carrying on his wings the sage Galava 
in search of the 800 moon-white steeds, spoke to him of the 
four parts of the world, and of how in the north the Saptarshi, 
(the Seven Rishis of the Big Dipper), their wife Aruhdhati 
(the constellation of Cassiopeia, the Lady in the Chair) and 
Swati (the constellation of Perseus, the Rescuer) “make 
constant circles around the Polar Star which is fixed firmly in 
the sky”. This phenomenon, as is well known, can be 
observed only in the far northrn and Arctic regions. Beyond 
the Arctic Circle and in areas directly adjoining it, one can 
observe in winter, in the course of a single night, the above- 
mentioned constellations, moving, without once dipping below 
the horizon, in a constant circle, whose centre is roughly the 
Polar Star. Those who created the lovely Indian legends knew 
about “captivated waters turned into motionless beautiful 
statues” (evidently, frozen waters) and directly linked them 
with the land where the'sun rises but once a year. 

References such as these have persuaded some scholars to 
belive that the Indians originally came from beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Some of them have indicated the exact geographi¬ 
cal position of the “native land” of the Indians—the shores 
of the White Sea or Siberia, or some such region.^ A few have 
even pointed directly to the North Pole itself as'^^the original 
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home of the Indians. One of the principal originators of this 
“Polar theory” was Bal Gangadhar Tilak.^ 

According to Tilak, the climate in the Arctic region during 
the pre-glacial and inter-glacial periods was much milder and 
much more suitable for man, for the development of civili¬ 
sation. The ancestors of the Indians, Tilak said, inhabited 
the Arctic region in these periods and then some eight to 
ten thousand years ago, driven by the cold, moved southward. 
These views were set forth by him over half a century back. 
Do we consider them valid today ? 

Strange as it may seem, the exact sciences even today give 
the most contradictory answers to this question. However, 
the judgments of history, archaeology and comparative 
linguistics are much more definite. 

What should we think of the “Polar” information con¬ 
tained in ancient Indian literature ? Can it be regarded as an 
evidence of the practical knowledge of the Indians of 
conditions in the Arctic ? We come across descriptions of 
the Polar night and the Polar day not only in comparatively 
recent scientific treatises written in India, but in such an 
ancient book as the Laws of Manu {Manusmrji) which was 
codified in the II cen. B.C.—II cen. A,D. It tells us of the land 
of the gods, where night and day together make up a year 
and correspond to the movement of the sun in winter and 
summer. In a still more ancient epic—the Mahabharata —we 
find the description of a land where “every half a year rises 
the' golden-coloured sun”, of a sacred mountain far to the 
North where “it is day for six months and night for six”, and 
where “one night and one day together make up a year”. 
The most ancient of India's texts—the Vedas-*-mention the 
sacred mountain with a long, long day, where 24 hours equal 
a year, etc. 

Thus we have not just incidental and scrappy information 
but a steadfast and lingering tradition .with a definite series 
of images. However, all this information has also another- 

J. B. G. Tilak, The Arctic Home of the Vedas, Poona, Bombay. 1903. 
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characteristic feature : it has a form of fantasy even for those 
who created India’s sacred legends—the ancient bards. Their 
reports on the Arctic reach us in the form of mythes and are, 
always interspersed with other mythical images and notions. 
The “Arctic” details usually appear in stories about the gods, 
'about legendary heroes and other immortals. And one can 
hardly help wondering whether all this infornration is not as 
much the product of imagination as are the purely mythical 
personages themselves. Thus, we once more face the extremely 
interesting and complicated problem that haS many times 
baflled the students of ancient history—the problem of the 
correlation of myth and reality, of fairy-tales and actual 
fact. 

Before going into the contents of the myth, let us turn to 
the facts of history. Modern science has definitely established 
that in the second millennium B.C. a group of tribes calling 
themselves Aryans invaded India. Spreading all over the 
territory of North India, they conquered the local inhabitants 
and gradually intermarried with them. The Vedic hymns and 
many other poems were composed in their languages and 
dialects, from which were born the IndoAryan languages of 
modern India, These, together with the Iranian languages, 
are included in the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-European 
family of languages. This is one of the most important 
linguistic families on the globe, and it includes the Balto- 
Slavio, Germanic, Italic, Hellenic, Latin and several other 
languages, livyig and dead. 

The ancient Indians were poth linguistically and culturally 
very near to the Iranians, At the earlier period, they wor¬ 
shipped the same gods, sang the same sacred hymns and 
treasured very similar myths. At rituals and ceremonies, 
both Iranian and Indian priests used to brew from the same 
grasses the intoxicating Soma (Indo-Iranian Sauma, Iranian 
Houma), the sacred drink of gods immortal. Light chariots 
were used by their best warriors to defeat enemies in battle 
and to excel in tournaments. The collections of sacred hymns 
that have been preserved to our day—the Vedas of the Indians 
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and the Avesta of the Iranians—are very similar in language 
and often sing of the same gods and heroes. 

Both Indian and Iranian tribes called themselves Aryans 
and their countries the Aryan land. 

' The word ‘‘Aryan" figures only in Indo-Iranian languages. 
Of the other Indo-European languages, it might have been in 
usages in the Celtic dialects which were once widespread in 
Western Europe (at present ancient Gaelic arid Irish are 
included in that sub-family). 

But neither Iran nor India' was the native land of the 
Aryans. Even in the second millennium B.C. the territory of 
modern Iran was inhabited by people belonging to an entirely 
different ethnic group. Onl^' later did tribes appear here that 
spoke the Iranian languages and dialects and called themselves 
Aryans. It is, however, still inusufiiciently clear where they 
came from and how. ' , 

At present, the Persians, Tajiks, Kurds, Afghans, Ossetians 
and several others are included in the Iranian group of peoples. 
But in ancient times the area over which the Iranian tribes 
had spread was much larger, covering all the territories 
lying between the north coast of the Black Sea and Easf 
Turkistan. 

In many parts of the Ukraine and Kazakhstan, in the 
steppes between the Volga and the Urals, and in the Altai 
Mountains one can still see ancient burial mounds that had 
once belonged to the Scythians, the Sarmatians, the Alans, and 
other peoples speaking the Iranian languages. 

As far back as the VII or VI century B.C. there began to 
appear, on the north coast of the Black Sea, men from the 
Hellenic world who started settling next to the Scythian tribes. 
At first they came here to trade and then built for themselves 
nueroua settlements. These Greek towns bad close ties 
with the local population. That is why one can find so many 
reports about Scythia in the works of ancient Greek authors. 

Among the motley scraps and fragments of the Scythian 
epos that have reached us through Greek sources, We find 
cpunterparts of India’s Arctic legends. 
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Herodotus, (IV, 25) for example, writes that, according to 
the Scythians, faraway to the north there are people “who 
sleep six mouths at a time”. One can assume that the 
Scythians mean the northern regions where the night lasts half 
a year. Other authors of the ancient times speak in greater 
detail of a land, lying to the north of Scythia, beyond areas 
blanketed in dense darkness, which is exposed to freezing cold 
and to the icy breath of the north wind. 

The Roman geographer Pomponius Mella, {De Chorogra- 
phia. III. 36) and the well known ancient naturalist,. Pliny, 
{Naturalis Historia, IV, 89)® Write about the Scythian myths 
that echo ancient Indian legends about a country where tlie 
sun rises once a year and shines for full six moths, while 
during the second half of the year the earth is wrapped in the 
darkness of night. 

Is there any connection between these traditions or has each 
of them appeared independently ? In any case, how can we 
explain their similarity ? If there is any connection between the 
two how can that be explained ? And, finally, haVe these 
traditions a basis in reality, in actual experience, or do they 
just belong to the realm of fantasy like so many otHer myths 
of the ancient world ? 

The land of the Scythians was far away from the Arctic 
and yet it was much nearer to it than India was. Therefore, 
we might perhaps speak of at least some concrete geographical 
reality. 

Basing themselves on the tale's told by the Scythians and 
their neighbours, Herodotus and other authors write that to 
the north of these well-known peoples, beyond high moun¬ 
tains, which they called the Ripy or Ripean Mountains, (in 
Greek, Ripaia ore), hnd which, judging by their descriptions, 
must have been the Urals, lie inaccessible lands.® Beyond the 

2. About the "arctic” details mentioned by Pomponius Mella and Pliny, 

see also: Pomponius Mella, De Chorographia. i. 115-117 ; li. 1;. 

iii. 36-37, etc.; Plinius, Naturalis Historia, iv. 78, iv. 88-89 ; v. 98 ; 

Vi. 15, vi. 33-35 ff. 

3. On the ideas of the ancient authors (including the predecessors of 
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Ripean mountains, they write, is the coast of the great North 
Ocean or “Scythian” Ocean that washes the northern shores 
of Europe and Asia. Beyond the Ripean Mountains also lies 
the land where “the sun rises but once a year, and both day 
and night last six months each”. 

These descriptions have a hard realistic core : the Arctic 
Ocean does lie to the north of Europe and Asia. In these 
parts the Polar night does alternate with the Polar day. In 
general, the entire system of these notions of the Scythians 
can quite definitely be related to a real map of the areas along 
the Ural Range that stretch onto the Arctic Circle and the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Together with a fairly objective indication- of the geogra¬ 
phical position of these northern areas, we find considerable 
information on their climate : the foothills of the Ripys are 
devoid of all the bounties of Nature—they are barren and 
deserted and eternal winter and unbearable cold reign there. 
That is why no man from Scythia ever tries to penetrate into 
these parts. , 

However, we once again come up against sudden surprises. 
One would think that the further north one goes the colder it 
gets. But yet it turns out that the land that contains the secret 
of all the Polar images, the region which the Scythians placed 
still further north, beyond the Ripean mountains, has a warm 
and congenial climate ; it is never swept by cold winds, 
/and yields abundant fruit. In the woods and glades of this 
very country, where the sun rises and sets but once a year, 
lives a happy people. So we find here again the same mythical 
features that are characteristic of the entire range of motions' 
about the Ripean mountains, and that. are a queer blend of 
the realistic and the fantastic. 


Herodotus) traceable to the Scythian tradition and concerning the 
Ripean mountains, see F. Grantovsky, Indo-iranische Kastengliederung 
bei den Skythen, Moskau, 1960, S. 10, 11, 25. / » 


Boh. 8 
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Summing up all the “Polar” information that we get 
from the Scythian tradition, we can compile the following 
short scheme : 

(1) From south to north, one after another, lie regions 
inhabited by actually existing peoples, well known to the 
Scythians including the Issedones; (2) then come mythical 
tribes and fantastic personages living near the Ripean 
mountains; (3) the slopes of these mountains and the regions 
lying still further north are covered with snow, this is the 
realm of eternal snows that man cannot penetrate ; (4) the 
summits of the Ripean mountains stretch to the North Pole ; 
(5) on the other side of the Ripean mountains, at their very 
foothills, are the sweeping expanses of the Great Ocean ; (6) on 
the Ripean mountains and beyond them are regions of the 
“Polar days and nights”, the land of a happy, blissful people. 

It is obvious that the notions of the Scythians about Polar 
lands were not rooted in their own experience, for the 
Scythians inhabited regions lying much further south. But, 
surely, whatever the source of these notions, the.y could not be 
the products of purely speculative, “scientific” abstraction. The 
same is true of the Indian legends about the Polar phenomena 
which, as we have already seen, can be traced to the most 
ancient traditions, ■•.■ 4 . 

■ But if, in the case of the Scythians, we can speak of a 
blend of the mythical and fantastic with the realistic and con¬ 
crete, all the reports of the Polar phenomena in the ancient 
Indian tradition belong entirely to the sphere of myths. This 
tradition is preserved in the form of legends which were both 
composed and sung in India itself. And we know that India 
had never been the native land of the Aryans. Did their 
ancestors then, perhaps, really live beyond the Arctic Circle, 
as Tilak suggested ? Or, did they, like the Scythians, ‘dwell 
near regions the inhabitants of which could have had some 
realistic knowledge of the Arctic conditions ? 

What if the very similar tales told by the Scythians and 
the Indians have the same origin, what if they appeared in one 
and the same place ? Do we not know that both the Scythians 
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and the Indians belonged to the Arj'an group of peoples ? In 
this case, the “Polar”- episodes, re-told both on the northern 
coast of the Black Sea and in far away tropical India, must be 
part of a single ancient tradition. . 

To find an answer to these questions, let us turn to India’s 
epic poems, to its astronomical, treatises, to the most ancient 
religious codes of India. 

We have before us in the eighteen books of the Mahabha- 
rata —its hundreds of chapters and thousands of pages—the 
tragic tale of the origin and life-and-death struggle of two 
families (the Pandavas and their cousins—the Kauravas). The 
unhurried narrative pauses to include discourses by scholars 
and, pundits on gods and their worship, on man’s duty and 
on the essence of life. The wise Rishis illustrate their words 
with striking examples, quoting episodes in the lives of gods 
and heroes, legends of nearby and far-away lands. 

And here again we come across descriptions of “Polar” 
phenomena. The regions where they take place lie somewhere 
far to the north, although information on the actual location 
of these regions is confusing and inconsistent. However, 
there is one “precise” clue—Mount Meru or Sumeru. It is 
here that “the day lasts six months and the night another six” 
so that “one night and one day together make up a year”. ■ 

For the ancient Indians Mount -Meru was the sacred abode 
of the gods, the sages ahd heroes. Its sparkling summit was 
of pure gold studded with precious stones. Many a river had 
its source there. So high up in the sky did it soar that around 
it moved the sun, the moon and the stars. 

The ancient bards of India had placed Meru far in the 
north ; they said it stretched over the entire northern part of 
the earth, from east to west. 

It, may be noted that in the Scythian legends that was 
precisely the geographical position of the Ripean mountains. 
Striking as the coincidence is, it is not the only one. The sun 
and the other heavenly bodies moved around the Ripys, just as 
they did around Meru. 

Such Indo-Scythian parallels do not stand alone in the 
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“Aryan world”. We can find one more connecting link if we 
take the sacred traditions of yet another group of Aryans—the 
Iranian people who created the Avesta. They speak of the 
Hara Berezaiti range of the High Hara. Hara soars in the sky, 
over it rises the sun, the moon and stars travel round its 
summit, which like Meru is the abode of gods. 

The crests of the Iranian Hara Berezaiti, like the glittering 
peaks of the Indian Meru, are covered with gold. Like the 
Ripean mountains of the Scythian legends, the Iranian moun¬ 
tain stands on the shore of a great ocean and from its summit 
flow down the rivers. 

Ancient Iranian cosmology declared that when the earth 
was being created the first thing to be formed was the Kara 
Berezaiti, that all the other mountains in the world grew from 
it and were in some way linked with this protoplast—the High 
Hara. We find the same concept in the legends of India : 
when the world was being created. Mount Meru was already 
there, its roots go far down to the centre of the earth and 
connect it to the other great mountain ranges. 

And so, detail after detail, motif after motif coincide in the 
traditions of the various Aryan peoples. All these coinciden¬ 
ces, sometimes even literal ones, cannot, of course, be purely 
incidental. 

There can be only one, possible explanation : the entire 
series of notions about the great north mountain and about 
the Polar day and Polar night was common to all the Aryan 
peoples in the ancient world. It is quite clear that the 
“northern” legends in the epos-of both Indians and Scythians 
have one and the same origin and should be traced back to 
the period when they lived either together or close to each 
other. 

Consequently, the notions that the ancient Indians had 
about the great mountains in the north, about “Polar” pheno¬ 
mena, about the Great North Ocean (“the Milky Sea”) must 
also be reflections of actual geographical features, of the 
practical knowledge of their ancestors of the northern. Polar 
regions. 
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But where did all this practical knowledge come from ? 

The Scythians had a clear realisation of the fact that the 
“Polar” regions lay far to the north of their own country. We 
would hardly make a mistake if we include all the Aryans in 
the statement we had previously made about the Scythians : to 
have some knowledge of the Polar regions and of the Arctic 
phenomena in general, the ancestors of the Aryans did not 
necessarily have to live in those regions. 

The Scythian legends say that not a single man from Scy¬ 
thia could penetrate into the lands lying on the summits of the 
northern mountains, the land of the “Arctic” phenomena. The 
same is true of the Indian legends, according to which “none 
but the birds have ever gone to the North Ocean”, men from 
the Aryan world, even the most famous heroes, cannot cross 
the boundaries of the land of the blissful northern people, 
who know not what war or battle is : here “nothing can be 
seen with the human eye”, says the Mahahharata. 

And it is precisely here, in this Polar land, where the Big 
Dipper, the constellations of Cassiopeia and Perseus “make 
constant circles round the Polar Star which is fixed firmly to 
the sky”, the “thousands of delightful pleasures call to you, 
Galava, but no sooner does a man make his way a bit further 
be he even the best of the twice-borns, than he perishes, 
Galava !” So said the sacred bird Garuda to Galava, the 
hermit, in his tale of the far north. 

We see thus that the very content of the “Polar” legends in 
the epos of the Aryans tendg to disprove the theory of the 
Arctic origin of the Indians, 'Which they are supposed to 
substantiate. 

So we see how the data provided by comparative linguis¬ 
tics help us to come to important conclusions regarding the 
way of life of the ancestors of various Indo-European peoples 
before their separation. At that time they already had a more 
or less highly developed society. For example, they had 
implements and weapons made of metal. In view of these 
facts, it is hardly possible to accept the suggestions made by 
the authors of the “Arctic” theory, who are obliged to identify 
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the so-called “Arctic” period in Aryan history with the Paleo¬ 
lithic age and to say that even in those conditions, it was 
possible for the Aryans to develop their civilisation. 

Comparative linguistics enables us to reconstruct several' 
details of the flora and fauna, the climate and landscape of 
the territories where the ancestors of the Indo-European 
peoples lived before their separation. The data we obtain in 
this manner oblige us to exclude not only the Polar regions, 
but also the southern parts of Europe (the Mediterranean 
zone) and Asia (the Near East, Iran, India). 

However, comparative linguistics and archaeology do not 
aJGFord us a possibility of reaching a definite conclusion as to 
where the original, native land of the Indo-Europeans really 
was. The materials they offer permit us to search for it in 
many regions—in Central Europe, in the northern parts of the 
Balkans, on'the north coast of the Black Sea, in the steppes 
of South RussiaTying to the north of the Caucasus, and far 
away to the east—in Kazakhstan and South-West Siberia. 
Each of these regions has its ardent, champions, who seek to 
prove it to be the original home of the Indo-European peoples. 

Just as varied are the possibilities of determining the 
territory inhabited by the ancestors of the Aryans, after they 
had separated from the mass of the Indo-turopean peoples. 
Scientists look for the Aryans’ native land in various places— 
from the lower reaches of the Danube to Central Asia and the 
Altai.* Especially popular is the theory of the Central Asian 
origin of the Aryans. Its numerous adherents believe that 
Central Asia was the region where the Aryan tribes came into 
being, where their civilisation, their spiritual culture, their 
epos were born. 

Which of the hypotheses is really correct ? To answer this 
question, we shall again turn to the v'northern” legends in the 


4. The various views pertaining to the origin and ways of settlement of 
the Indo-Iranian, Iranian and Indo-Aryan tribes are considered in 
detail in E. A. Grantovskys new work (E. A. Grantovsky, Ranannya 
istorla iranskikh plemyon Perednei Azii, Moscow, 1969). 
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epos of the Aryan peoples. First, history helped us to under¬ 
stand the nature and.content of myths. Now, myths will come » 
to the assistance of history. ■ 

WJiile linguistics and history point to a very extensive 
territory over which to look for the native land of the Aryans, • 
\the “northern” myths enable us to limit the field considerably. 

A constant and ever-present theme in these legends is the 
story of the mountains stretching to the north of the Aryans’ 
lands. This story is, in its turn, a reflection of the actual 
observations of people, who lived in areas where the relief of 
land sloped upwards from south to north and where rivers 
flowed down from north to south. 

The Scythians even maintained that all the rivers of their 
country flowed down from the Ripean mountains, lying far 
to the north. Tlrey also said this with reference to> the 
Don—which, does not flow down ffom the mountains ; 
moreover, its source is in no way connected with the Urals. 

The territory of Central Asia in no way conforms to these 
geographical conditions. Its great rivers carry tljieir waters 
from south-east to north-west, while beyond the ranges of the 
Tien Shan, the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush, there are certainly 
neither the North Ocean, nor regions where Polar phenomena 
could be observed. For the same reasons, we are obliged to , 
exclude Kazakhstan and South-West Siberia, regarded by 
some scholars as the original home of the Aryans. The Ob, 
Irtysh and their tributaries flow in the exactly opposite 
direction, i.e., from south to north, and the upper reaches of 
these rivers as well as the high mountains there all lie not to 
the north but to the south and south-east. Naturally, we 
must reject also the territories of Europe that lie on the Danube 
and the rivers flowing into the Baltic Sea. ^ 

After eliminating all these regions, we have only South- 
East Europe—from the Dnieper to the. Urals—left, where we 
could possibly fiiod the land originally inhabited by the Aryans. 

‘ In the whole of this region, the relief of land actually does 
slope upwards from south to north. The rivers here—the 
Ural, the Volga, Don and Dnieper—do flow from north 
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to south and their upper reaches are far to the north, in places 
that were unknown to the ancient inhabitants of the steppes and 
forest-steppes. The eastern boundary of the Aryan world 
could, therefor?, have been the Ural steppes. To the north 
of these regions are the Ural Mountains which actually do 
stretch to the Arctic Circle and the Arctic Ocean. 

The Aryans could not have observed any Arctic phenomenon 
on their own lands. Naturally, they spoke of these phenomena 
as occurring in a region far beyond the boundaries of their 
own. 

We have already seen how the Aryan tribes could have 
received information on phenomena characteristic of Polar 
regions from their northern neighbours. Do we have any 
evidence that such contacts actually existed ? 

In those parts of Eastern Europe anti the Urals which 
were covered with the forests and the taiga, there lived tribes 
who for many centuries were closely connected with the 
Aryans, their southern neighbours. 

According to Herodotus and other ancient authors, the 
tribes of the Scythian world had very active trade and cultural 
ties with ther northern neighbours, thanks to which they had 
the possibility of getting information about regions lying far 
to the north. 

. Herodotus mentions the people of a forest country, reached 
by several Scythians, who, according to the Greek historian, 
were told that far away to the north of their country—beyond 
high, inaccessible mountains—lived another people having 
nights lasting six months. 

For the epoch of antiquity, we have thus direct references 
to a source of information about Polar regi'ons that was 
available to the steppe peoples. 

For so distant a time as the general-Aryan period, we have 
no written sources. But we have other, no less convincing 
proofs, offered by comparative linguistics, of the contacts 
existing between the Aryans and their northern neighbours. 

The ancient population of the forest and the taiga zones 
of Eastern Europe and the Urals belonged to the Finno-Ugric 
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group of peoples. At present, representative of this group— 
the Mordovians, Mari, Udmurts, Komi, Khanty, Mansi, etc, 
—continue to live here. Groups of words—fairly large in 
number—have been found in their languages that directly 
correspond to similar words in the Indo-Iranian languages.® 
Among them are the names of metals and of implements made 
of these metals, of cultivated plants, domestic animals and 
important social and religious terms. This is a direct indication 
of the strong and lasting ties that existed at one time between 
the Aryan and the Finno-Ugric peoples. These ties, as com¬ 
parative linguistics proves, existed as far back, as the “General- 
Aryan period”, when the ancestors of the Indian Aryans had 
not yet left their native land that stretched to the north, to 
huge tracts of forest. 

A curious example of these ancient pre-historic ties is the 
story about the sarabha, an animal that one comes across in 
Indian—literaturein works of the most different genres and 
religious beliefs. Even one of the Jatakas is devoted to it. 
Although there are many detailed references to the sarabha, 
they do not exactly explain what sort of an-animal it was. It 
lived in forests, was said to resemble a reindeer, but was 
extraordinarily strong ; it was called astapada (eight-legged) 
too. 

One would think that the sarabha was perhaps a ■ purely 
fantastic anfmal, a product of the Aryans’ rich and fertile 
imagination. That is exactly what many Indian commentators 
of the past and even some modern scholars thought. How¬ 
ever, the iarah/i<3—dweller of the forests—is not an imaginary 
animal. It is really the elk that inhabits many northern 
forests and that was once known to the ancestors of the 
Indians far back in their original native land. 


5. These problems have been investigated by several researchers in a 
number of works, including the Hungarian scholar B. Munkacsi and 
also H. Jacobsohn, {Arier md Ugrofinnen, Goettingen, 1922). 
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The point here is that the ancient Indian word mrabha, as 
linguists have established, corresponds to the word- used for 
{sharp, sarb) by the Finno-Ugric people living beyond 
the Urals, the Khanty and Mansi. And what is more, their 
legends about the elk are very similar to those of the Indians 
about the karabha. It is especially intereking to note that 
even these peoples, who lived in the taiga and knew the elk 
so well, thought that at one time k had many legs but was 
later stripped by the gods of all but the four legs it now 
has. 

The fact that the dweller of the northern forests—the sarabha 
—figures in the folk legends of tropical India and the stories 
about the Polar regions are found scattered in the sacred 
literature and epos of the Indian people is not only interesting 
in itself; it helps the scholars of today to reconstruct another 
page of the distant past. 



II 


PROBLEMS OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORY AND CULTURE 







SOME BASIC PROBLEMS OF 
MAURY AN INDIA 


The Mauryao epoch is a crucial one for the history of 
ancient India. The study of this period enables us to under- 
' stand certain general processes of the historical, social and 
cultural developments in ancient India, for it was during this 
period that many of the most important social, state and 
cultural institutions of ancient India emerged and took shape. 

For the first time in India’s history a united Indian state 
was formed, one of the largest powers in the ancient world, 
which included vast territories of Northern India and regions 
of the Deccan and Afghanistan. Its ties with neighbouring 
states were close, some states came into contact not only with 
Graeco-Macedonian troops but with Hellenic culture as well, 
and diplomatic relations were established between the Mauryan 
' Empire and some Hellenistic states 

The latter half of the first millennium B.C. saw further 
development in ancient Indian society, class-structure and 
caste-organisation. New philosophic ideas and religions such 
as Buddhism and Jainism, emerged, and many canonical'texts 
were compiled and the main Buddhist schools formed during 
the period under review. 

The Mauryan epoch was marked by an upsurge of culture, 
the development and spread of scripts and dialects. 

Thus, it is natural that this important period in Indian 
history draws a close attention of many scholars. 

The scientific study of the Mauryan epoch is believed fo 
have begun in the thirties of the last century, when J. Princep 
succeeded in deciphering the edicts of the Mauryan king 
Aloka written in Brahmi. 

However, despite such a long period devoted to the study 
of the Mauryan epoch by both European and Indian scholars 
and considerable successes scored in this branch of Indology, 
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a large number of problems of history, culture and the social 
and state development of ancient Indian society in the latter 
half of the first millennium B.C. are still unsolved, and many 
of the solutions offered are insufficiently substantiated and 
require further investigation. 

. The principal difficulty is the lack of reliable and dated 
sources. The number of sources is not the decisive factor ; 
much depends on the character of the preserved sources. A 
student of the Mauryan epoch in ancient India, though in 
possession of a large number of various sources, often has to 
deal with rather peculiar texts. We have no proper ancient 
Indian historical texts ; nor have we ancient royal archives or 
economic, administrative or military charters. The majority 
of the texts which we possess are of a religious and philoso¬ 
phical character, many of them having been written by 
BrShmanas in conformity with their interests and views. 

The most important source dealing with the Mauryan 
epoch is the collection of Anoka’s edicts. Unfortunately, some 
scholars maintain the traditional view of the edicts as docu¬ 
ments of a purely religious character. Such an approach 
hampers an objective analysis of these texts and reduces 
research to a biased interpretation. 

Despite the great value of Megasthenes’ Jndica it has not 
been fully utilised in studying the early Mauryan epoch or 
properly analysed with due regard to a number of its specific 
features. The Indica should be examined primarily in compari¬ 
son with contemporary Indian sources (Alokan inscriptions). 
Ceylonese chronicles, ayadanas and early Buddhist texts are 
also very important for understanding Mauryan society. 

In view of the great diversity of sources and'the difficulty 
in dating them, the principal task is to single out sources and 
prove their reliability for the study of the state and society of 
ancient India in the Mauryan epoch. A profound analysis of 
sources is a basic requisite for this research and one of the 
first tasks that should be undertaken. 

The problem of Mauryan chronology is a most complicated 
one, and scholars still debate the subject. Discussion centres 
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around the beginning of the Mauryan dynasty and the dating 
of the principal events of the epoch. The establishment of 
the date of Candragupta’s accession to the .throne is of great 
importance, since it has bearing oti, the dating of the most 
important events not only of the Mauryan epoch, but of other 
periods of ancient Indian history as well. 

Arr analysis of ancient Indian and Ceylonese sources 
enables us to conclude that Candragupta’s accession dates 
back to somewhere after 317 B.C.. Though it is disputed by 
many scholars, it is confirmed by an analysis of the political 
situation in North-West India during the period after 
Alexander the Great’s campaign, and it also agrees with the, 
date of the Greek and Latin writer?. The identification of 
king Agrarnmes with the first Nanda king, Ugrasena-Nanda, 
speaks in favour of this surmise. The study of nurcierous 
sources dealing A'ith A^oka also corroborates the suggested 
dates of Candragupta’s reign. This makes it possible to date 
the reign of other Mauryan kings (Asoka, for example, 
268/265 B.C,-232/229 B.C). 

One of the most interesting episodes in Mauryan history 
mentioned in Buddhist and Jain sources, is the removal of 
king A^oka from actual power in the last years of his reign. 

An analysis of this data is of considerable historical 
interest, inasmuch as this period of Mauryan history is des¬ 
cribed in a fragmentary and controversial manner in the 
epigraphic sources that have reached us. 

The last years of Asoka’s reign, passed in an extremely 
complicated political situation. The internal contradictions 
became especially sharp ; provinces striving for independence 
came out against the central government and acute financial 
difficulties arose. An analysis of the existing data points to 
an intensification of opposition to Buddhism at the timq, 
especially against Asoka’s support by way of financial aid to 
tite Buddhist safighas. 

The study of the last years of Asoka’s rule, based mainly 
on epigraphic sources,, confirms the Buddhist tradition regard¬ 
ing the difficult situation in that period, the Emperor’s 
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clashes tt'ith his high officials and his actual removal from 
power. This indicates that the real historical facts are reflec¬ 
ted,in the Cycle of Asoka of the Buddhist avadanas. 

The information of the avadanas about the last years of 
Asoka’s rule acquires special importance in connection with 
the so-called Queen’s Edict. It seems possible now to link 
together the data of the Buddhist tradition and that of the 
epigraphic sources. This sheds a new light on the hitherto 
unexplained events of the last years of Asoka’s rule. 

One of the basic questions which inevitably arises in the 
study of socio-economic relations is that of the character of 
the ownership and distribution of land. Unfortunately, the 
question of land-ownership in ancient India has not been 
properly elaborated in scholastic literature. 

The available materials definitely show that in the latter 
half of the fitst millennium B.C. private ownership of land 
greatly developed. The rights of private landowners were 
elaborated. 

The owner of the land could sell, mortgage or lease it, he 
had the right to dispose of it as he wished. 

At the same time the right of the owner to sell or grant his 
land was not always indisputable, but was often limited by the 
'state and village-community, since the majority of owners of 
small plots were members of the village-community. 

The king possessed the supreme power over the state, and 
this had a certain influence on the position of the private 
owners of land. 

The king did not have a full-fledged ownership of land 
beyond the boundaries of his own lands, although he carried 
out certain state functions as the sovereign of the state- 
territory. 

The influence of the village-community striving to limit 
the development of private land-ownership was very strong. 

Landowners had to pay the king taxes in the form of a 
definite share of their crops. This, however, did not contra¬ 
dict the fact that the king was not the owner of all cultivated 
land in the country. Landowners paid a certain share of their 
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produce to the king as protector of their property-rights and 
the supreme authority of the state. 

Apart from private and comifiunal lands there were state 
lands and the king’s personal lands. The state was believed 
to be the owner of uncultivated lands, forests, waste lands, 
mines and large irrigation systems. 

The available data suggest a multilateral character of land- 
ownership in ancient India. In addition to the state’s and the 
king’s lands, there were lands of private owners and lands of 
the village-communities. This aspect of land-ownership also 
presupposes a situation in which one and the same plot of 
land could be in the possession, though temporarily, of^sSve- 
ral owners, since private persons, the state and the community 
could be co-owners of property, the rights of each party being 
somewhat limited. 

Multilateral- land-ownership is clearly explained by the 
comparatively undeveloped social relations prevailing at the 
time. With the village-community playing a very great role, 
with many archaic tribal Institutions and traditions along with 
a strong state power, with the mukistructural social relations 
typical of ancient India in the latter half of the first millennium 
B.C., a multiple character of land-ownership is quite natural. 

When studying the social structure a most important 
question is that of the role of slave-labour in the mode of 
production and the share of slave and free labour in the basic 
spheres of economy. 

Various sources tell us of the use of slave-labour in agri¬ 
culture and of the lands of private owners, the king’s estates 
and communal lands. 

But in the main spheres of production, in agriculture above 
all, labour of free villagers (peasants), tenants and various 
categories of hired and dependent workers prevailed over 
slave-labour. This reflected certain specific features of the 
structure of society and the role of various categories 
of workers in production. This, evidently, was also connected 
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with the rather immature state of slavery in ancient 
India. 

The wide use of slave-labour in housekeeping was a distin¬ 
guishing feature of slavery in ancient India. 

. Undeveloped economic forms were typical of slavery in 
ancient India of the Mauryan epoch ; transitional stages 
between freedom and'slavery were quite widespread. 

The specific features of slavery in ancient India (its 
immaturity and patriarchal character, its close connection with 
hired labour, etc.) exerted a profound influence on the general 
structure of social relations, but they did not minimise the 
considerable role of slavery. This indicates the important 
status of a slave-holding system (especially in the Mauryan 
epoch) in the complicated multistructural composition of 
ancient Indian society. 

Slavery did not form the basis of the economy, but -it was 
a progressive phenomenon (as compared to the elements of 
the tribal society) and influenced all spheres of social life. 

The problem of the social structure of ancient India is 
rather .complicated and requires further investigations and 
* analysis of additional sources and materials. Each aspect of 
this general problem should be viewed in its direct relation 
with another. Only by studying society as a whole can 
one trace the principal trends and processes in its development. 

A cardinal problem connected with the study of the basic 
processes of socio-economic and political development of 
ancient India is the origin and growth of its class and caste- 
organisations. 

There are almost no works describing the class and caste 
organisations in any specific period of ancient Indian history. 
Apart from this, scholars base themselves mainly on sources 
describing those social institutions and phenomena which were 
related to monarchical states. 

However, materials about the caste-structure in the ancient 
Indian states do not deal only with monarchy, which is known 
to have been the most widespread, but far from being the only 
form of political power in ancient India ; there were also 
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republican states and units that played a considerable role in 
political and social life. 

Therefore, the comparison of the specific features of the 
varrias in the monarchies and republics of the Magadha- 
Mauryan epoch is of great interest. 

This study shows that a change in the form of state power 
was not followed by radical changes in the caste-structure of 
society, although it laid an imprint on the relations between 
the varrias and their role in social and political life. In the 
monarchies the main borderline was between the emancipated 
and the slaves, on the one hand; and between the “twice-born” 
and “once-born”, on the other. In the republics, where 
society was also divided into the free and the slaves and where 
the positions of the Sudras sharply differed from that of 
other varnas —the contrast was determined, first and foremost 
by the individual’s affiliation or non-affiliation to the ruling 
Ksatriyan Varna 

The reasons for the dominating position of the Ksatriyas 
in the republics are important, too. An analysis of the 
available sources reveals that the right to own land played a 
predominant role. Although land was considered the property 
of the entire gana, it belonged mainly to the Ksatriyas, who 
according to some sources, owned private estates, In the 
monarchies, however, in addition to the king’s lands there 
were large private estates blonging to the Brahmanas. 

In the republics (especially the oligarchies) the power of 
the Ksatriyas was based both on political and military influence 
and the economic position of big landowners. 

The question of the origin of the ancient Indian republics 
is an involved one. A direct connection between the Vedic 
gar^as (a tribal formation) and the republican ganas seems 
rather hypothetical. Vedic formations obviously preceded not 
only republican gams but also monarchies. The clan and 
tribal organizations of the Vedic epoch developed into class- 
societies and then into states, and, depending upon the 
character of this development (the correlation of forces in 
society, the role of aristocratic elements, concrete situation. 
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etc.), they could have taken the shape of either monarchies or 
republican states. 

Sources indicate two processes of formation of republican 
states. There was, first of all, the possible evolution of the 
epoch of military democracy, typical of the last period of the 
history of the tribal system, into states with a republican form 
of power. The development of the republican gai}as from 
societies of the military democracy period was, evidently, the 
most common way of their formation. 

'Apart from that, one can also speak of the transition from 
monarchic to republican rule. Sources mention changes in 
the forms of state power and the emergence of certain gams 
as a result of the downfall of monarchy. 

The question of actual power in republican formations and 
the composition of the highest body of power in the country 
is most crucial. Naturally, the level of democratism in these 
republics and their structure depended, to a great extent, on 
whether the highest organ or power represented the people 
or a handful of aristocrats. The available sources suggest 
various types of republican power -in ancient India. In 
some states the gam's popular assembly exercised more 
power, in others actual power belonged to the council of 
aristocracy. From the data we possess it seems that the gam 
assembly had greater importance among the Licchaviswho 
regarded it as their supreme legislative organ. Here, too, 
Ksatriyas {rajas) began to establish their domination by forming 
their own council. Such a form of republic can, with certain 
reservations, be characterised as a transition from a democratic 
to aristocratic republic. Along with the Licchavis there 
existed republic in which the guria’s popular assembly had 
actually lost its significance and the real power was concen¬ 
trated in the hands of a privileged group of the Ksatriyas. 
■Since the democratism of these gams was, first and- formost, 
democratism for a small section of the population, these states_ 
should be defined as aristocratic republics. 

The study of republican power in ancient India shows that 
it is incorrect to postulate an opposition between the ancient 
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Indian political system and the political organisation of the 
anciept Greek states, which can often be observed in scholarly 
literature. 

The Mauryan period was marked by a growing popularity 
of Buddhism. 

Asoka was the first ruler in ancient India who realised the 
importance of Buddhism for consolidating the empire and 
pursuing the policy of strict centralisation. 

A distinguishing feature of Asoka’s religious policy was his 
seeking support not only from the Buddhist sangha and 
monks, but, above all, from the broad sections of laymen who 
took to the new religion. 

The first Magadha kings were mainly connected with the 
sangha, and the relations between the state and Buddhism 
mainly consisted in the assistance rendered to the monks, 
whereas A^oka paid special attention to the lay Buddhists, 
having correctly appraised their role in social and cultural life 
and the significance of their support to his policy. 

Before Anoka’s rule. Buddhism had mainly been confined 
to certain regions of North-East India .and was especially 
popular with the monks, but during his reign the sphere of 
Buddhist influence expanded considerably and the relation 
between the sangha and society changed. 

This change of attitude to laymen and the growth of their 
role transformed Buddhism from a narrow movement of 
monks into a religion of great importance. 

However, despite his personal adherence to the Buddha’s 
teachings and his special sponsorship of the Buddhist commu¬ 
nity, Asoka did not make Buddhism a state religion. An 
analysis of Asoka’s edicts shows that the principal feature of 
his religious policy was tolerance throughout almost the entire 
tenure of his rule. Such a policy was determined, to a great 
extent, by the general political line of the Mauryas and 
complied with its basic tasks. 

Asoka wished to unite all sects and develop the basic 
principles of their teachings, reconciling the main tenets of 
the sects. While pursuing a policy of religious tolerance with 
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a view to consolidating his empire, Asoka was, above all, a 
statesman who had realised the importance of state-control 
over the activity of various sects. This policy enabled Asoka 
to avoid clashes with representatives of various religions and 
sects and at the same time, without breaking with the 
Brahmanas, Jainas and Ajivikas, to strengthen Buddhism 
considerably. 

These are some of the problems facing a scholar studying 
the ancient India of the Mauryan epoch. The study of 
society, state and culture io that epoch provides an answer to 
many problems of the historical, cultural and socio-economic 
developments in ancient India, which is also of value for the 
study of other societies in the ancient Orient. 

A number of important problems remains still unsolved 
and some features of ancient Indian society and state have 
not yet been properly understood. .Further researches are 
necessary to unravel the mysteries of ancient Indian 
civilisation. 


I 


AGRAMMES -UGRASENA--NANDA AND THE 
CORONATION OF CANDRAGUPTA 


The rule of the Nandas covers one of the most interesting 
periods iu the history of Ancient India, but this is nevertheless 
also one of those that are least studied.^ The lack of scho¬ 
larly attention paid to this period may be due to the fact that 
Indian tradition treats the Nandas with antipathy,* regarding 
them as an illegal clan, even of unknown birth, and their rulers 
as immoral and “low”. The Brahmana texts in particular 
speak of the Nandas with hostility,® who according to the 

1. For example, we can quote the opinion of one of the authors of the 
Cambridge History of India, according to whom the Nanda rule is one 
of the vaguest periods even among the many quite dark periods in the 
history of ancient India. (J. Charpentier, Cambridge History of India, 
vol. i. Ancient India, p, 164). There is not a single research paper 
pointedly devoted to the history of Nandas if we leave aside the short 
essay of H. Raychaudhuri on the political history of this period (see 
H. Raychaudhuri, Age of the Nandas and Matiryas, Banaras, 1952) 
which almost completely repeats the chapter from his own book 
PoJiticai History of Ancient India (further PHAl). In the general works 
on the history of ancient India this period is examined sketchily, without 
any analysis of the sources. The articles and short notes on the 
history of Nandas generally touch only scattered political events of 
this period. 

2. For example, the author of the Artha'sdstra treats the Nandas with 
obvious hostility (xv. 1). 

3. Obviously the religious belief of the Nandas also influenced the attitude 
of the orthodox Brahmana schools towards them. According to some 
Jaina texts, the Nandas and their ministers were Jainas (see Avasyaka- 
sutra, pp. 435-436. 493-495). The data in the Jaina Parisistaparmn 
may also support the statement that the Nandas belonged to the Jain 
faith. The Jaina sources do not show the same unfriendly attitude to 
the Nandas as the Brahmana texts do. According to AryamanjuiH- 
mUialcaipa, Vararuci the minister under Nanda was a Buddhist (see 
K. P. Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, Lahore, 1934, p. 14). 
Prof. A. L. Basham is inclined to regard Mahapadma, the first Nanda 
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Puranas no’t only rose against the “twice-born” but destroyed 
all the Ksatriyas. Even the Buddhist tradition (for example, 
Mahavamsa-tlka) traces the genealogy of the Nandas to the 
chief of a gang of robbers. The local tradition about the low 
origin of the Nandas from the Sudra family and their illegal 
accession to the throne was very strongly and widely prevalent 
not only in India but also beyond her frontiers (Ceylon and 
Tibet), These facts about the history of the Nandas were well 
known event to ancient Greek and Roman authors. 

This traditional attitute of the ancient Indian chroniclers^ 
and historians towards the dynasty of the Nandas may have 
influenced the approach of modern research scholars to the 
study of the history of the Nandas. However, the absence of 
a comprehensive study of this problem cannot be entirely 
explained by this factor. First of all, this is due to the 
character of the sources that have come down to us : no 
Indian documents belonging to the age of Nandas have been 
found to the present day.® ^ 

ruler, as an adherent of the sect of Ajivikas (see A. L. Basham, History 
and Doctrines of the Ajivikas L. 1951. pp. 144-145). If the above 
conclusion is correct, then it well explains the unfriendly attitude of 
the orthodox Brahmanas towards the Nanda rulers. But a number of 
arguments of A. L. Basham are not sufficiently satisfying. For 
example, he maintains that the information of Vainsatthappakdsini 
(I, p. 183) to the effect that Canakya hid with the Ajivikas after his 
conflict with the Nandas, reinforces his conclusion about the relations 
of the Ajivikas and Mahapadma. However, this evidence of a later 
text goes against Basham’s basic conclusion. It is diflflcult to believe 
that Canakya, the chief enemy of the Nandas, wopld take refuge from 
their persecution with the Ajivikas if the Ajivikas had really some 
close relations with the Nandas and receive their support. 

4. The Brahraanical tradition of hostility to Nandas is especially evident 
in the fact that they often omit the Nandas’ rule from the chrono¬ 
logical lists of Indian dynasties. The form of Ananda which we come 
across in one of the works of Xll A.D., in the opinion of Grierson, is 
a sort of negation of the rule of the Nandas (A-nanda—“without 
Nandas’’), see V. Smith, Early History of India, Of. 1924, p. 44. 

5. We may refer to one inscription, found by G. Ojha, near Ajmer, which 
according to K P. Jayaswal on paleographical evidence belongs to 
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The earliest dated sources of ancient Indian history are the 
inscriptions of the Mauryan Emperor Asoka. Most of the 
Indian texts containing information about the Nanda dynasty 
and Nanda empire belong to a much later period. In this 
connection the foreign sources® and in particular the evidence 
supplied by the classical authors, acquire special interest. 

However, the most interesting statements of ancient Greek 
and Roman authors are not always confirmed by the local 
texts. The greatest difficulty is experienced in synchronising 
the evidence of sources (including the Greek authors) with 
definite periods in Nanda history and conseqqently in the. 
formation of a well-defined periodisation and chronology of 
Nanda history. Nevertheless, this is the primary task in the 
research of Nanda history. 

Classical authors paid great attention to Alexander’s 
campaign in India and accordingly have preserved highly 
valuable information about Indian kingdoms of that period. 

Alexander prepared for a long march into the interior of 
India and therefore tried to obtain detailed information about 
the peoples and governments lying to the east of Hyphasis 
(Bias).^' 


pre-Mauryan period. (See K. P. Jayaswal, An Important Brahmi 
Inscription, JBORS, 1930, vol. XVI, pp. 67-68). Jayaswal main¬ 
tained that the year 84 mentioned in the inscription was related 
to the era of the Nandas. R. R. Haider dated the inscription to a still 
earlier period (A Note on an Inscription of the IV or V century B,C., 
Ind. Ant. 1929, vol. 58, p. 229.) However, the question of the date of 
this inscription cannot be regarded as finally settled. 

6. Highly valuable information about the Nandas is preserved in the 
Ceylonese chronicles, the later Pali commentaries and Tibetan and 
Chinese translations. We may refer to the text of the Extended 
Mahavamsa where relatively detailed description of the last years of 

P the Nandas is preserved. 

7. Curtius (IX. 2) and Diodorus (XVII.93) mention that Alexander, 
having come to Hyphasis, decided to learn in detail about the peoples 
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According to ancient materials, at the time of Alexander’s 
campaign the most powerful among, the Indians were the 
Prasii and Gangaridae, whose states were in the Valley of the 
Ganges. Magasthenes, who came to India at the time of the 
emperor Candragupta, ascribed Pataiiputra . which was in his 
opinion the biggest city in India—to the rule of Prasii (Arrian, 
Indica, X. 5). 

At the moment the identification of the Prasii and 
Gangaridae of the time of Alexander’s campaign with the 
Nanda empire goes uncontested.® 

However this conclusion still does' not permit us to 
correlate the evidence of Greek and Roman authors about the 
Prasii and Gangaridae and their ruler Agrammes with a 
definite period Of Nanda History. 

For this, it is necessary to identify one of the Nanda.rulers 
wjth Agrammes. 

The significance of the correct identification of Agrammes 
with one of the rulers of the Nanda dynasty even goes beyond 
the history of the Nandas, for it is also significant for Mauryan 
history (particularly for solving the problem of the coronation 
and chronology of the rule of Candragupta). At the present 

and countries lying beyond the river. For this purpose the Macedo¬ 
nian ruler summoned the local Indian king, named Phegelas (Bhagala) 
and questioned him closely. This native chieftain who knew well the 
political situation in North India, gave Alexander detailed information 
|bout king Agrammes, the strength of his state, the number of the 
Indian army etp. Alexander did not fully believe the evidence of this 
Indian ruler and decided to check his' veracity. Therefore, Alexander 
questioned another Indian king Poros, no less well-versed in Indian 
affairs. Poros not only confirmed to Alexander the trustworthiness of 
the information he had received, but gave him additional information 
about the Indian ruler Agrammes. Thus the information of the 
Macedonians about the .Indian states, and especially about the 
Gangaridae and Prasii and their rulers Agrammes, was b^sed on tbit 
reports of local Indian chieftains. 

8. The classical authors do not refer to the name "Nanda” (except 
Justin, whose evidence will be analysed later on) but their descriptions 
of the Indian state and its ruler, governing at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, allow us to regard the ruler of Prasii and Gangaridae as the 
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moment® the generally accepted point of view identifies 
Agrammes (Aggrammes of Curtios, IX, 2 and Xandrames of 
Diodorus, XVIL 93)’'® with the last king of the Nanda 
dynasty^^ (Dhanananda according to the Mahavamsa, 
Mahavamsa-tika and Mahabodhivamsa)^^ However the 
supporters of the above identification do not advance sufficient 
evidence in favour of their conclusions. They confine them¬ 
selves to certain coincidences in the description of Agrammes 
and the last Nanda king.^® 

, representative bf the Nanda dynasty. In addition Plutarch (Alex. 
LXII) speaks of the meeting of Alexander with young Candragupta, 
who informed the Macedonian about the Indian ruler. In the words 
of Plutarch (Alex. LXII) soon after the rule of the king of Prasii and 
Gangaridae, Androkottos' became the ruler. The identification of 
Androkottos with Candragupta does not give rise to any doubt. 

9. For example we shall refer to the once accepted but obviously mistaken 
identification of Agrammes with Candragupta; Xandrames of 
Diodorus=Skt. Candramas (name of lunap month)=*Candragupta 
(see McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
Westminster, 1893, p. 221 ! Venkateswara Aiyar, The Ancient 
History of Magadha. Ind. Ant. 1915, vol. xliv, pp. 41-52). 

10. Sacra ? (mes ?) in Epitome Mettensis (107,7-15), quoted from A. Stem, 
The .Coronation of Candragupta Maurya, Archiv Orientalni, 1929, i. 
N 1, pp. 355-57 and M. Bussagll, Indian Events in Trogus Pompeius, 
East and West, 1956, vol. vii, N 3, p. 237. 

11. For example we may refer to some of the general and spTecial works : 
L. Renou, J. Filliozat, L'Inde Classique, I, Paris, 1947, p. 211 : 
H. Raychaudhuri, PHAI, p. 236 ; History and Culture of Indian People, 
vol. ii. p. 31 ; R. C. Majumdar, H. R. Raychaudhuri, Kalikinkar 
'DaXis,, An Advanced History of India, 1953, p. 63 ; Nilakantha Sastri, 

' History of India, vol- i,- Ancient India, Madras, 1953, p. 52 ; ibid. Age 
of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 14 ; Bussagli, Indian Events . .. p. 237 ; 
E. Lamotte, Histoire du Boddhisme Indien, Louvain, 1958, p. 107. 

12. MahSvamsa, v. 17; Mahavamsa-tika, i, pp. 181-183 {Vcirnsatthappa- , 

kasin%,ed. G. P. Malalasekhra i (1935), ii < 1936) ; Mahabodhivamsa, 
p, 98 (ed. S. A, Strong, 1891). , 

13. In this connection the supporters of the abovementioned identification 
refer to the definite resemblance of the name Agrammes to the distorted 
form of the Sanskrit Augrasainya—son (heir) of Ugrasena (according 
to Hie. Mahabodhivarnsa Ugrasena was the first of Nanda jmlers). See, 
for example, H. Rayojiudburi, PHAI, p. 236. However, there is 
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A detailed comparison of the classical and other foreign 
sources with local Indian texts proves the untenability of 
the generally accepted identification and necessitates the 
re-examination of the traditional scheme. 

In the Puranas-^the ancient genealogical list of Indian 
dynasties—Mahapadma is regarded as the founder of Sudra 
dynasty and the first Nanda ruler, although he is also described 
as the son of king Mahanandin from a Sfidra womau.^^ 
According to the Puranas Mahapadma laid the foundation of 
the might of the Nanda empire, '‘annihilated all the kshatriyas’”^ 
and became “sole sovereign of the earth”.^® Besides the name 
of Mahapadma, the Puranas also mention Mahapadmapati, 
Mahapadmo Nanda, Mahananda, and Mahadeva^® as the first 
king of the Nanda dynasty. 

We may suppose that Nanda was the actual name and that 
the rest of them were magnificant titles and epithets.^’ This 
is supported by other Indian sources : the Parisisiaparvan^^ 
and Jryamafljuirimulakalpa^^ name simpfiy Nanda as the 
founder and the first ruler of the Nanda dynasty.®® 

little likelihood of the transformation of the Sanskrit Augrasainya 
into Agrammes. It is significant that the name Augrasainya does not 
occur in the ancient Indian texts. It is not mentioned even once in 
the Puranas (see V. R. kamachandra Dikshitar, The Purana Index. 
i, Madras, 1951). , 

14. Mahanandi-suta4 capi ^Qdrayam kalikamsfi-jah; mahanandisuto 
rajan iudragarbhodbhavo (F. E. Pargiter, The Purana Text of 
the Dynasties of the Kali Age, Oxf., 1913. p. 25 (further DKA). 

. 15. DKA p. 25. 

16. DKA, p. 24-25 ; 69, note 15; Purana Index", P. H. L. Eggermont, 
The Chronology of the Reign of A'soka Moi iya, Leiden. 1956; Ch. VII. 
One of the earliest and most authoritative Puranas,—the Visnupurana, 
used 'Nanda’. 

17. Mahapadmapati, for example, means “owner of great wealth’,’. This 
is the opinion of the commentator on the. Visnupurana (see Visnu- 
purana,e&. H. Wilson, 1840, ix, p. 184; H. Raychaudhury, PHAI, 
p. 231;. 

18. Parisistaparvan, vi. 231. 

19. Aryamdhju'srimulakalpa, p. 15. Similarly in DivySvadana, p. 369. 

20. In the Jain texts the first ruler of the Nanda dynasty is called Nanda 
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The whole dynasty was probably named after the name of 
the first ruler. The evidence of the Mahabodhivatnsa, in which 
Uggasena (Ugrasena)®^ heads the list of nine rulers who 
ruled after the tenth son of Kalasoka, deserves special 
attention. 

According to the Burmese tradition, the first Nanda ruler 
was Ugrasena-Nanda.^® 

So we should regard Nanda (also known as Mahapadxna 
and Ugrasena) as the^first ruler of the Nanda dynasty.^® The 

Puranic evidence on the low and si/dra origin of the first 
Nanda ruler is confirmed by data of the local and foreign 
sources. The local -Indian and foreign (Greek and Roman) 
sources mark the unaristocratic and unknown origin of the 
Nanda ruler. 

According to Diodorus (XVII. 93), Xandrames the king of 
Gangaridae, is spoken of as a man of low (eutele panlelos) 
and unknown origin {adokson). Curtius (IX. 2) quoting the 
^words of Poros,, points out that the ruling king (Agrammes) 
was not only of unknown, but also of the most humble origin 
{ceterum qui regnaret, nof'modo ignobilem esse, sed eiiam 
ultimae soriis). According to Plutarch (Alex. LXII), the younj 
Candragupta informed Alexander of the absence of any 
genealogy {dusgeneia) of the Indian ruler. 


(or Namdaraya),—see Vijayarajendra Bhattaraka, Abhidhana Rajendra, 
i-vii, Ratlam, 1913-1925 ; here iv, p. 1750. lam grateful to Prof. 
A. L. Basham who kindly sent me photostat copies of the necessary 
excerpts from the above-mentioned Jain Encyclopaedia. 

21. Uggasenananda. (Mahabodhivamsa, p. 98). 

22. See R. R. P. Bigaridet, T/te Life or Legend of Gandama, ii, L., 1914 ; 
K. P. Jayaswal, The ^ai^unaga and Maurya Chronology and the Date 
ofBuldba’s Nirvana, JBORS, vol, i, 1915, p. 67-116. 

23. Literally Ugrasena means-—"he who has a terrible army”. This was 
probably one of the wide-spread names of the Nanda ruler, which 
well reflected the true power of this Nanda king. According to a 
number of Indian sources, the first Nanda ruler had a big army (for 
example, in Aryamanju'srimidakalpa king Nanda is called Mahasainya 
—"having a big army"). 
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Indian tradition has preserved strikingly similar informa¬ 
tion. Different Indian and Ceyldnese sources mention the low 
origin of the first Nanda ruler. For example, according to 
Parikistaparvan (VI. 231) the first Nanda was the son of a 
courtesan {ganikakusijanma) and barber {napitakumara). 
Similar information is contained in a number of other Jaina 
texts.®* 

The Puranas, as we have already remarked, consider the 
founder of Nanda dynasty to have been the son of a iiiJrfl 
Woman.®® 

The Mahavamsa-tika regards the first of the Nanda rulers 
as the representative of an unknown fdmily (anffaiakula) 
which exactly tallies with dusgenpia (Plutarch), aaoksos 
(Diodorus), ignobiles (Curtius). 

Similarly in Indian sources we have parallels to the evidence 
of classical authors about the “lowness”, “wicked qualities” 
and “depravity” of the Nanda ruler (mohtheria, Plut; euteles. 
Died). Similarly according to the Puranas, the Nanda rulers 
were “not virtuous” (adharmikah).^’’ The Arya-manjusnmula- 
kalpa calls the first Nanda ruler a “low man” (wrea).®® 

The facts of both the sources concord about the genealogy 
of the Nanda ruler. Diodorus and Curtius remark that the 
father of the reigning king (Agrammes) was a barber.®® This is 
also evident from Indian texts. The Jain Parisistaparvan 

24. AbhUhana Rajendra, iv, p. 1750. In the text tariikdsuto nandah 
wrongly stands instead of ganikasuto nandah. 

25. DKA.p. 25. 

26. Vamsatthappakasinl, i, pp. 179-180. 

27. DKA.-p. 2i. 

28. K. P. Jayaswal, Imperial History of India, p. 14. 

29. Diod (xvii. 93): Curtius ‘pattern eius tonsorem’. This tradition was 
preserved in much later classical sources not in regard to Agrammes 
but in regard to king Poros. (see for example, J. $ekfcer, Photii 
Bibliotheca, Berlin, 1924, p. 530). Not only was Poros the most 
famous Indian ruler in the antique world but his name probably 
signified Indian rulers collectively. This can be pointed out by the 
evidence of Strabo (xv, 1.4) about the embassy from the Indian ruler 
Poros to Augustus. 
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State that the first of the Nanda kings was the son of a barber 
(napitakumara and napitasu)-'^^ The Jain text (Avasyaka-sutra) 
similaTrly connects the first of the Nandas with a barber.®^ 
The evidence of classical authors regarding the mighty army 
of Agrammes is supported by Indian texts.®® 

The Aryamanjusnmufakalpa describes the first Nanda ruler 
by tjie name of Nanda as having a. great power {mahabalah) 
and having a large army (mahasainyah) In this connection 
the name Ugrasena itself, meaning—“having a big and power¬ 
ful array”, is significant. 

Similarly it is easy to coordinate the antique evidence 
about the Gangaridae and Prasii, where Agrarpmes was the 
ruler, with the evidence of Indian sources about the wide 
empire of the first Nanda ruler (for example, with the evidence 
of Hemacandra®* and the Puranas).®® 

In this way,* the facts testify to a nearly, complete con¬ 
currence of the ancient Greek and Roman ^sources regarding 
king Agrammes with that of the evidence from the Indian 
tradition regarding Nanda (= Ugrasena)—the first king of the 
Nanda dynasty. This allows u§ to identify king Agrammes 
(Aggrarames of (^urtius and Handrames of Diodorus) with 
Nanda (Ugrasena-Mahapadma), the first ruler of the Nanda 
dynasty.®* 

30. Pari^istaparvan, vi. 231, 244. Although this text belongs to a later 
period it may preserve a very old Indian tradition about the origin 
of the Nandas. 

31. He is regarded as the slave of a barber— napUadUsa, 

32. According to Curtius (ix.2) and Diodorus (xvii.93) Agrammes’s army 
consisted of 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 vehicles and 3,000 
warring elephants (Diodorus—4,000). The numbers mentioned by 

/ Plutarch are probably an exaggeration—^80,000 cavalry, 200.000 
infantry, 8,000 vehicles and 6,000 warring elephants. 

33. K. P. Jayaswal, Imperial History of India, p. 14. 

34. Pariiis(aparvaH,\ii, SI. 

35. DKA, pp. 24-25. 

36. It- is a pleasure to note that this evidence found support from 
A. Basham who in his letter to me, dated 21.ix. 1961, remarked : "I am 
inclined to agree with you that Agrammes was Mahapadma-Ugrasena, 
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Obviously this Indian ruler was distinguished by the 
strength of his big army, and was famous under the name of 
Ugrasena (“having a great army”).*’ 

The local native rulers, Bhagala*® and Poros, thus must 
have called this Nanda king the king of' Gangaridae and 
Prasii, in their conversations with Alexander. 

In the ancient Greek and Roman traditions this evidence, 
based on oral information from local Indian rulers, was 
preserved in a slightly changed form—Aggrammes and Hand- 
rames. Our identification of Agrammes with the first r-uler 
of the Nanda dynasty*® differs from the generally accepted 
identification of Agrammes with Dhanananda the last Nanda 
ruler (according to tradition, one of the eight sons of the 
Nanda ruler). 

The supporters of the above identification base themselves 
only on fragmentary evidence of ancient Greek and Roman 
sources without making a thorough comparative study of the 
classical and Indian materials about the Nandas. 

So, for example, on the basis of Diodorus’ information that 
a barber, the father of Handrames, killed the ruling monarch 
and usurped the throne, some scholars have concluded that he 


To identify him with one of the obscure sons, whose names are only 
given in very late sources, seems quite unnecessary”. 

37. It is significant that the name Ugrasena is widely used in ancient 
Indian sources (see, for example, Piirana Index, i, pp. 210-211; 
F. Lacote. Essai sur Gunadhya etje Bjhatkathd, Paris. 1908, p. 158). 

38. Phegelas of Curtius. S. Levi (JA. I’SSO, v. xv, p. 239) suggested its ^ 
identifieations with the Sanskrit Bhagala. It is met in Panini under 
the heading "Bahu” along with the names of Taxila, Ambhi and 
others. However, the authors of the Cambridge History of India 
(i, p. 468) have doubts regarding the above identification. 

39. Justin (xv. 4) speaks of king Nandrum who should be seen as the first ’ 
Nanda ruler—Nanda. It may be suggested that the name Handrames 
(Diodorus) is a somewhat distorted form of Nandrames, connected 
with the name of first Nanda rpler Nanda (Nandrum of Justin). This 

, interpretation also supports the identification given by us. See Stein, 
The Coronation .... p. 357. 
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was the founder and the first ruler of the Nanda dynasty and 
that Handrames was his heir.“ 

They have tried to find parallels to this sketch in Indian 
texts : Agrammes came to be regarded as Dhanananda, one 
of the sons of the first Nanda ruler and according to tradition 
the last king of Nanda dynasty. 

However, if we accept this interpretation, the classical 
evidence would not in reality have parallels in Indian texts.' 

The evidence of classical authors about the usurpation of 
the throne by the father of Agrammes may appear to be a 
contradiction of our conclusion regarding the identification of 
Agrammes with tfie first Nanda ruler—Nanda=Ugrasena. 

However, an analysis of the Indian sources about the origin 
of the Nandas resolves this apparent contradiction. 

According to Mahavamsa-tika, the eldest of the ten sons 
of Kalasoka was the leader of a band of robbers who forcibly 
captured Pataliputra and proclaimed himself king.“ 

After his death, his nine brothers bearing the family name 
Nanda (Nava Nandah=nine Nandas)^® ruled, consecutively. 
However, Mahavamsa-tika does not include in the hXt of 
Nanda rulers, the usurper of the throne who finally asserted 
the rule of the Nanda dynasty. 


40. See Sastri, o/ the Nandas and Mauryas, pp. 14,23-24; Raychau- 
dhuri, PHAI, pp. 231-236. 

41. Vamsatthappakasini, i, pp. 179-181. 

42. The information of the Mahavamsa-tjka about the direct family ties of 
the 9 Nandas with Kalasoka needs definite correction. It seems that 
the Mah5vamsa-tika simply connects the ten sons of Kalasoka and 
the nine rulers of the Nanda dynasty. According to the Mahavamsa 
itself, the ten brothers, sons of Kalasoka, ruled for 22 years, and 
thereafter nine Nandas were rulers consecutively for 22 years (Kalaso- 
kassa putta tu ahesurn dasa bbatuka dvavisati te vassani rajjain 
samanusasisurn nava nanda tato asum kameneva naradhipa, te pi 
dvavlsarwassani rajjatn samanusasisurn ; Mahavamsa, v. 14, 15). The 
Dlpavatnsa (v. 98-99) also informs of the rule of ten brothers for 22 
years after the death of Saisunaga (Sisunaga). There is no mention 
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The-Puranas begin the Nanda dynasty with Nanda {=Maha- 
padma) although they consider him the son of king Maha- 
nandin. The Parisistaparvan regards Nanda as the first 
Nanda ruler, and also mentions his father. 

Evidently, the father of Agrammes, the barber, usurper of 
the throne and murderer of the king was not regarded as a 
king of the Nanda dynasty and was not included in the list of 
Nanda ruleris. 

In most of the Puranic lists the first ruler of the Nanda 
dynasty is regarded as the son of the monarch Mahanandin 
who is included among the rulers of the previous dynasty— 
Sai^unSga, It may be suggested that the compilers of the 
Puranas, who rigidly fixed all the ruling dynasties, specially 
connepted the Sudra dynasty of the Nandas with the Ksatriya 
rulers of the dynasty of Sailunaga. Once more, we should 
remember that the other Indian and antique sources, based 
on Indian tradition, have called the father of the first Nanda 
ruler simply a barber and the usurper of throne, and some of 
the sources do not refer to him at all. In the Mahabodhivamsa 
and the Mahavamsa the nine Nandas are mentioned immediately 
after the.ten sons of Kalasoka, 

After carefully studying the dynastic lists of Puranas, 
P. H. L. Eggermont reached the conclusion that in the Puranas 
there exist two chronological scherpes—a short (more ancient) 
and an enlarged one which emerged consequent upon the 
addition of a definite number of years to different Indian 
dynasties.^® In his opinion the name Mahanandin was only 
afterwards added to the Sai^unagas, but in reality Mahanandin 
was the first and the only ruler of the Nanda dynasty.** 


of the Nandas and the next sloka refers to Candragupta. The text 
wrongly gives/‘Sasunagass’ accayena honti te dasa bhataro”, because 
not Sasunaga but Kalaloka is meant. Oldenberg in his translation 
gives Sasunaga (Kalasoka !). see Dipavamsa : An Ancient Buddhist 
Historical Record, tr. by H. Oldenderg, London. 1879. 

43. P. H. L. Eggermont, Chronology . .. pp. 144-163. 

44. P. Eggermont connects Mahanandin with Mahananda of the 
Brahmandapuratta as the name of the first Nanda ruler (see DKA. 
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Thus, the evidence of Puranas about the relation of the 
first Nanda ruler with the previous dynasty is a reflection 
of later interpolation in the ancient original text of the 
Puranas, 

This conclusion well concurs with our suggestion that the 
Puranas (originally) like other sources, did not include the 
father of the first Nanda king—Agrammes(=Nanda=Ugrasena) 
in the list of Nanda rulers. 


p. 74, note 9) In the Vayupurana, which is probably the oldest of the 
Puranas, just after Kakavarna—the Saisunaga king—stands only the 
name of Mahanandin, and then follow the Mauryan rulers—Candra- 
gupta, Bindusara, A^oka and others, (see, Eggermont, Chronology . .. 
p. 218). if the view of Eggermont about the identity of Mahanandin 
with Mahapadma as the first ruler of the Nanda dynasty is worthy of 
attention, his conclusion that Mahanandin was the only Nanda ruler 
needs serious correction. Eggermont does not take into account the 
evidence of many Indian sources about the rule of the nine Nandas. 
The tradition about the rule of 9 Nandas was widespread and has been 
preserved in Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical sources. The majority 
of the Puranas even refer to the names of the successors of the first 
Nanda king (see DKA, pp. 24-25). In some Indian texts the joint rule 
of the nine Nandas is referred to, and in others—the successive rule of 
successors of the first .Nanda king. We may suppose that the 
successors of the first Nanda king ruled with him, in his life-time, but 
the oldest Puranic lists -have preserved the name of only the first (and 
then in this sense—the only) Nanda king. In this connection we may 
refer to the commentary on the Miidraraksasa by Dhuijdhiraja, 
according to whom in the last period of his life the first Nanda ruler 
Jianded over practically all the power to his sons, who carried on the 
government. Is not'the evidence of Plutarch about the kings of 
Prasioi connected with this ? 

One of the main heroes of the Mudraraksasa, the wise and 
crafty Caijakya, proudly exclaims; I have rooted out nine Nandas 
from the darth. Like the lotus in the lake-water, I have asserted the 
Mauryan power (I. 6). The text speaks of the murder of the Nanda 
king Sarvarthasiddbi, who had retired from all worldly affairs to his 
forest-abode long before the end of the fight of Candragupta and 
Canakya for the power and the throue. The commentaries regarded 
Sarvarthasiddbi, having eight sons, as the first ruler of the Nanda 
dynasty. 
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It also supports our basic conclusion regarding the identi¬ 
fication of Agrammes of the Greek and Roman anthers with— 
the first ruler of the Nandas—Nanda=Ugrasena. 

Although the question of identification of the father of 
Agrammes with a definite Indian king still remains open and 
its solution is beet with severe difficulties (as the usurper of 
the throne, the murder of the king and a barber he was 
probably not included in the dynastic lists of Indian rulers), 
nevertheless the comparison of the classical and Indian 
sources allows us to establish a definite tie between the king, 
killed by the father of Agrammes, and the Indian king 
Kalasoka. We should remember that according to classical 
authors after the secret murder of the ruling king the father 
of Agrammes also took the life of his sons. 

Indian tradition (for example, Bana in the Harsacdrita) 
has preserved the account of the tragic death of the Sai^unaga 
king Kakavarna,*^ who, according to a number of sources,^® 
had ten sons. 

According to the evidence of some Puranas (DAT/l.p. 
24)^’ Mahanandin ruled after Nandivardhana, who in the 

45. The view of Jacobi about the identity of Kakavarna and Kalasoka 
is now accepted by the majority of Scholars and accords well with the 
material of many ancient Indian and Ceylonese sources (Raychaudhuri, 
PHAI, pp. 221-222). 

46. See Vamsatthappakasini, i, pp. 179-180 : The names of all the sons of 
Kalasoka have been preserved in the MahabodhivamFO (p. 98) : Bhadra- 
sena, Korandavarna, Mangura, Sarvanjaha, Jalika, Ubhaka, Sanjaya, 
Koravya, Nandivardhana, Panchamukna. The Z)jvy5vac?5«a (p. 369) 
gives a different list of the successors of Kakavarna (=KalaSoka)— 
Sahalin, Tulakuchi, Mahanandala, Prasenjit. After the successors of 
Kakavarna comes the first king of the Nanda dynasty. 

47. In the Puranas (DJC/I, pp. 21-22) he is referred to as the king of the 
iai^unaga dynasty However, in the opinion of Eggermont, the name 
of Nandivardhana was absent among the Saisunaga kings in ancient 
Puranic lists and was included in the lists of Saisunaga kings con¬ 
siderably later (see Eggermont, Chronology, Ch. vii). On the basis of 
the definite similarity of the names Nandivardhana and Mahanandin 
(which have been included among Saisunaga kings in some Puranic 
lists) and the names of Nanda kings and the name of the dynasty 
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A/'aA5/)0(fAivawsa'‘® is included among the sons of Kalaloka.^® 
It is interesting that in the Ceylonese chronicles [Maha- 
vamsa, V. 14) there is only one figure for the rule of all the 
sons of Kalasoka. It is tempting to connect thsese facts from 
Indian texts with the statements of classical sources that the 
father of Agrammes killed the ruling king, seized the throne 
under the pretext of defending the sons®" of the king and 
afterwards murdered the sons.®^ 

Not only does the generally accepted view of the identity of 

as a whole, some scholars have suggested the division of Nanda 
rulers in two groups—the new Nandas, taking nava not as "nine” 
but as “new”,—and old, relating to the last Nandivardhana and 
Mahanandin. This view adoppted by K. P. Jayswal {JBORS, 1918, 
iv, pp. 91-95) was accepted by the authors of the Cambridge History 
of India (i, p. 314).- The supporters of the division of Nandas in two 
groups refer to Ksemendra and Soraadeva who speak of Purvananda 
(old or former Nanda, in their opinion). However, Purvananda in the 
above-mentioned sources has been used in relation to one ruler but not 
in relation to the former or earlier Nandas and it contrasts not with 
Navanandah, but Yogananda (False-Nanda, the animate body of king 
Nanda). The materials of the following sources definitely contradict 
the above-mentioned interpretation—the FariUstaparvan (viii. 3)/ 
many Puranas (DKA, pp. 25-26). the Jaina texts (Abhidhana Rajendra, 
iv, p. 1750) and Ceylonese Mahavatnsa, (v. 15), the Miidraraksasa (1.6) 
and others. In these texts nava means "nine” {navanandah, nine 
Nandas). 

48. Maliabodhivamsa, p. 98. 

49. In this connection the conclusion of Filliozat that Nandivardhana is 
Kalasoka is not sufficiently convincing (J. Filliozat, Les dux Asoka et 
les conciles bouddhiques, JA, 1948, t. 236, p. 194). However, the view 
of Filliozat does not go against our conclusion regarding the connection 
of the king murdered by the father of Agrammes, with the Kalasoka 
of Indan sources. 

50. ' Curtius (ix. 2) : sub specie tutelae liberum eins invasisse regnum. 

51. The joint rule of the sons of Kalasoka of which the Ceylonese chroni¬ 
cles speak may have been connected with the appointment of the 
father of Agrammes as regent of the princes (“under the pretence of 
defending the sons of the monarch”), it is significant that many Indian 
sources do not connect the Nandas with the former dynasty. In the 
Mahavamsa (v, 15) and the Mahabodhavarnsa (p. 98) the dynasty of 
the Nandas is mentioned immediatly after the rule of the 10 sons of 
Kalasoka. This agrees well with the abovementioned facts (the father 
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Agrammes with Dhanananda go against the materials, but 
the facts of dijBFerent sources clearly indicate that the last king 
of thehJanda dynasty was Dhanananda. 

■ According to the Mahavamsa,^^ Mahavamsa-fika^^ and the 
Mahabodhivamsa,^^ Dhanananda was the last Nanda ruler, 
after whom’ the sources refer to the dynasty of the Mauryas. 

The Pali sources connect the death of Dhanananda with 
Canakya (Canakka), who thereafter seated Candragupta 
(Candagutta) on the throne.®® The Mahavamsa-tlkd particu¬ 
larly mentions the great wealth of this Nanda ruler and his 
greediness.®® 'This evidence has many parallels in some other 
texts.®’ The Mudrardksasa also mentions the wealth and 
selfishness of the Nanda king.®* 

of Agrammes) having usurped the throne was not included in the 
dynastic list of Indian rulers. 

52. Mahavanisa, v. 17. 

53. VamatthappakMn!l,i.\i\f 

54. Mahabodhivamsa, p. 98. 

55. See G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of P3li Proper Nantes v. i, p. 1131. 

56. Mahavamsa-tlka remarks that the youngest of the Nanda rulers was 
called Dhanananda because of'‘his passion for the accumulation of 
wealth (dhananidalianavittikataya, Vmnsatthappakasinl, i, p. 181). 

According to this text, Dhanananda collected great wealth (80 
koti) and hid it in the rocks at the bottom of the Ganges. The evi¬ 
dence oPthis text that Dhanananda gripped by a passion for accumu¬ 
lation of wealth imposed taxes on many articles deserves special men¬ 
tion in connection with the evidence of Patanjali about the imposition 
of special measures by the Nandas—Nandopakramani manani (see 
N. Sastri, Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 26). 

57. Not only in the Mudrardksasa (ill. 27) and Kathdsaritsagara (iv, 95), 
but also by Yuan Chwang (Tr. Watters, in Ywo/i Chwang's Travels in 
India, London, ii, 1905, p. 296) and ancient Tamil writers (see K. N, 
Sastri, A History of South India. Oxford, 1958, p. 80) is the huge 
wealth of the Nandas mentioned. In several cases even details as to 
how the Nanda kings tried to hide their treasures are alike (a majority 
of them relate this to last Nanda ruler—Dhanananda). Thus, for 
instance, the Tamil sources mention that the Nanda kings had 
amassed wealth in the source of the Gahga (compare with the facts 
of Mahavamsa-nka) ; see S. K. Aiyangar, Beginning of South Indian 
Lf/sfory, Madras, 1918, p. 89. 

58. Speaking in the words of Canakya, "The selfish Nanda used to be 
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The classical authors do not, however, mention these facts, 
of Nanda history and these qualities of the king Agrammes, 
nor does Indian tradition emphasize these facts about the low 
origin of the last Nanda king. In the Mtidraraksasa he is 
called patih uccaivabhijanah —“king of noble origin”.®® 
While the classical authors particularly emphasized the hatred 
of the people for the king, in the Mudrdraksasa, Canakya, the 
minister of Candragupta, is worried that the s’mple deeds of 
the Maurya king might remind his subjects about the virtues 
of the previous king (i.e. the last of the Nandas).®® RSksasa 
with pride declares the devotion of the townsfolk to the king 
Nanda. In the drama the Nanda king.is mentioned as 
virtuous,®^ which contradicts the ancient Indian sources about 
the first Nanda ruler (Agrammes, Nanda-Ugrasena). 

Although the materials of this .drama, which belongs to a 
later period, cannot be taken as a decisive factor in favour of 
one or the other proposition, there are many implications in 
this work, based on more ancient traditions, which deserve 
our attention. 

In the light of the above-mentioned materials and their 


pleased with monetary gratitude” {nandasyai vartharucerarthasamban- 
dhahpritimutpddayatl —Vi^akhadatta, Madraraksasa with the commen¬ 
tary of Dhundhiraja, ed. by K. T. Telang, Bombay. 1884, p. 57) 
Russian translation Mudraraksosa. i translated by V. G. Erman, 
Moscow.Leningrad, 1959, p. 25. 

59. In this connection the mutural relations of Canakya and Candragupta 
mentioned in the Parisistaparvan (ix, 311-326) acquire some interest. 
According to Ksemendra Candragupta and his adviser Canakya 
allowed the last of the Nandas to leave Pataliputra together with his 
family. The daughter of the Nanda king fell in love with Candragapta, 
and her father allowed her to woo the new ruler, because "a Ksatriya 
girl is prmitted to marry as she wishes” : prayah ksatrlyakanydnUm 
iasyate hi svayamvarah (ix, 320). This excerpt shows that the last of 
the Nandas had begun considering himself a ksatriya (or solicited the 
status of ksatriya). 

60. nakhalu Candragupta ( .’. . p. 57). 

61. devamnandam— —II. 6 (Telang’sed. p. 76). Erman (p. 32) has 
translated as "the kind king Nanda”. 
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comparative study we can also explain the facts given by J^stip 
about the relationship between Candragnpta and the Nanda 
kings. According to Justin (XV, 4) Candragupta insulted 
Nanda®® but was saved, thanks to the swiftness of his feet. At 
that time, according to him, Candragupta had not even 
thought of royal power. Only later did he have to struggle 
with the Nandas for the throne of Magadha. This struggle, 
of course, ended in total victory for the founder of the Maurya 
Empire. Justin’s story of Candragupta’s clash with the king 
Nandrus (Nanda) may be related with the episode given by 
Plutarch (Alex. LXII) about the meeting of young Candragupta 
with Alexander, when the future Maurya ruler spoke in a 
quite uncomplimentary manner of the qualities and origin of 
Agrammes. Many sources name the first of the Nandas, whom 
we have compared with Agrammes, simply as Nanda. Thus 
Nanda of Justin®® is none other than the fir|t of the Nanda 
rulers—Nanda ( =Ugrasena=Agrammes), with whom 
Candragupta had clashed.®® Candragupta carried on his 


62. Quippe cum procacitate sua Nandrum regem offendisset, interfici a 
rege iussus salutem pedum celeritate quaesierat (xv, 4, 26)—“when he 
(Candragupta) with his impudence insulted Nanda, the king ordered 
him to be killed, but he saved himself, thanks to the speed of his legs”. 

63. The majority of contemporary publishers and scholars correctly 
read Nandrum which is witnessed in most of the manuscripts. See 
A. Von Gutschmidt, Koenig Nanda, von Magadha in XV. Buche der 
Historien des Pompejus Trogus, Klelne Schriften, Leipzig, 1892, 
pp, 568-576. This reading is also supported by the general context 
of Plutarch’s information regarding the meeting of the young 
Candragupta with Alexander and the evidence of Indian sources 
about Candragupta’s struggle with the Nandas. But a number of 
scholars are against this reading and suggest that Nandrum be 
corrected to Alexandrum. See e.g. Raychaudhuri, PHAl, p. 256, 
note 1; by the same author. Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, pp. 12-13, 
144. This view was also expressed by Lassen (Christian Lassen, 
Indische Altertumskunde, 1873, ii, pp. 205-225). The reading Alexand¬ 
rum issfound only in two distorted manuscripts (procacitate sua 
alexandrilip regem ; sua alexandrum, see Gutschmid, p. 572). 

64. Many scholars have identified Nandrum of Justin with the last king 
of the Nanda dynasty Dhanananda. See E. Hultzsh, Corpus 
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struggle for the establishment of the Maurya empire with the 
last Nanda ruler, Dhanananda (Justin has not mentioned the 
name, but we know it from ouher sources). 

Acceptance of this identification of Agrammes with the 
first king of the Nanda dynasty Nanda, (=Ugrasena) leads not 
only to the review of the existing interpretations of different 
facts and events of this age but also to important amendments 
in the traditional scheme of the Nanda history as a whole. * 
Until now all the facts given by the classical authors about 
king Agrammes and his state were related to Dhanananda, the 
last ruler of the Nanda dynasty and the question of Cand’ra- 
gupta’s struggle for power, was based on this. The new iden¬ 
tification fills up our knowledge of the beginning stages of 
Nanda rule. Significant amendments will have to be made in 
the chronology of the Nanda as well as the Mauryan age. The 
identification of Agrammes with the first Nanda king means 
that during Alexander’s campaign in India till his return to 
the West, Magadha was ruled by the first Nanda ruler, named 
Nanda-Urgasena (Agrammes). In view of the fact that 
Candragupta Maurya waged his struggle with Dhanananda, 
the last Nanda ruler, it is quite obvious that this period was 
marked by the change of ruler of a number of Nanda kings 
(we know from tradition that after the first Nanda king his 
eight sons ruled). It can be assumed that after the death of 
the first Nanda ruler there began a struggle for throne between 
the successors ending in the victory of Dhanananda. The 
information given by a number of Puranas about the rule of 
the eight Nandas—the successors of the first Nanda king— 
during a period of just 12 years*® also indicates this, especially 
when the founder of the dynasty himself ruled much longer. 

Inscriptionum Indicarum, I, Inscriptions of Asoka, Calcutta, 1925, 
p. xxxiv (further cii); L.de la Valee-Poussin, L’lnde aux temps des 
Mauryas {Historic du 'Monde. VI), Paris, 1930, p. 57. 

65. Sukalpddl-sutd hy astau samd dyddasa te nipafy Mahapadmosya 
parydye bhavlsyanti nrpah, see DKA, 1930, p. 25. 
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It is well known that Agrammes (according to our interpre¬ 
tation, the first of the real Nanda rulers) was the ruler of 
Magadha in the years 326-325 B.C. when Alexander was pre¬ 
paring for a campaign deep into India and when, according to 
the accounts of Plutarch, he had a meeting with the young 
Candragupta. According to the Puranas, after the reign of the 
first Nanda king his successors ruled for 12 years ; the last 
one, Dhanananda, was overthrown by Candragupta Maurya. 
On the basis of this we can put the year of accession of the 
first Maurya king roughly at 314-313 B.C. 

The exact date of Candragupta’s accession and thus of the 
beginning of the Maurya dynasty is very important because on 
this depends the dating of a number of important events of not 
only the Maurya Age, but also of other periods of ancient 
Indian history. Different scholars have given different dates, 
e.g„ 325,324,8’ 321 m 320,8» 318,’® 3I7.’i 31 3,« B.C. jhe 
identification of Agrammes with Nanda (Ugrasena) proves the 
last date. That Candragupta acceded iu 314/313 B.C, is also 
proved by the Jaina sources’® and several other ancient Indian 

66. See J. Sen, Zm V, 1929, pp. 6-14; K. P. Jayaswal. X4SS, ix, p. 317, 
by the same author, JBORS, i, 1915, p. 67 ; H. Seth, Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress, Delhi, 1939, pp. 371-370 ; by the same 
author. Journal of Indian History, 1940, xix, pp. 17-21. 

67. See N. Sastri, Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 137 ; S. N. Ray, 
IHQ, xi. 1935, N 2, pp. 211-22. 

68. See Cambridge History of India, i, p. 471 ; K. G. Sankara Aiyar, 
Indian Antiquary, xlix, 1920. p. 49; R. Thapar is also inclined to 
accepted this date (R. Thapar, Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, 
Oxford 1961, p. 167), 

69. See J. Fleet, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1906, p. 984 ; B. A. 
Salefore, India's Diplomatic Relations with the West, Bombay, 1930, 
p. 130. 

70. See Stein, Ar. Or., pp. 354-376. 

71. Eggermont, Chronology ... p. 180. 

72. J. Charpentier, Cambridge History of India, i, pp. 156, 164; P. Lai 
Bhargava, Candrgupta Maurya, Lucknow, 1935, p. 8; N. Bhattasali, 
J.R.A.S., 1932, p, 279; L'Inde Classifue, p. 213. 

73. Parisistaparvan, vii, 339, Bh5u Dhaji, Merutunga’s Theravali or 
Geneaological and Succession Tables, Journal of Bombay Branch Oj 
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chronological lists.''*' One of the arguments in favour of the 
late date of Candragupta’s accession is the following evidence 
of Justin. “Thus Sandrokottes having seized the royal power 
ruled over India at the time when Seleucus was laying the 
foundation of his future empire”.'® Obviously, Trogus 
Porapeius and after him Justin too, while speaking of Seleucus, 
had in mind the period immediately preceding the establish¬ 
ment of the Seleucid era i.e. 312 B.C. when the foundation of 
the power of the Seleucids was being laid. By this time 
Candragupta had spread his rule to north-eastern India. On 


the Royal Asiatic Society, ix, 1867, pp. 147-157 ; Bhastasali, oj>. cit,, 
pp, 283-88. Ray has also analysed the Jain Chronological Tgble 
{Ray, Indian Historical Quarterly, ix, 1935, N 2). 

74, According to the Ceylonese Chronicles, Asoka’s accession took place 
218 years after the Buddha’s Nirvana. (See Mahavarnsa, v, pp. 21-22), 
the date of which most scholars put at 483 B.C. (See, J. Fleet, The 
Origin of Buddhavarsha : the Ceylonese Reckoping from the Death of 
the Buddha, JRAS. 1909, pp. 323-356 ; A. Bareau, ‘La Date du 
Nirvana, ‘J.A., ccxli, 1953, pp. 27-62 ; M Govind Pai, ‘Date of 
Buddha’s Patinirvana, Journal of the Oriental Research Institute, 
University of Baroda. i, n 4, 1954 ; P. C. Sengupta, 'Dates of Principal 
Events in Buddha’s life, Indian Historical Quarterly, xxxix, pp. 359- 
362). 

' On the basis of these facts the date of Anoka’s accession is fixed 
as 265 B.C. (it is true that some of the materials indicate a still earlier, 
date). For details see, Eggerraont Qhronology ... Following the 
statements .of the Puranas about the 25 years rule of Bindusara and 
the 24 years of Candragupta (Pargiter, DKA, p, 26) we arrive at the 
year 314 as the beginning of the Maurya dynasty, and, accordingly of 
the accession of Candragupta. 

In the Pali Chronicles of Ceylon, we find a four-year gap between 
the seizure of the throne of Magadha by A5oka and his coronation. 
Scholars are not unanimous about this fact. Thus, for example, in 
the recently published work of R. Tbapar the traditional point of view, 
about the correctness of the Ceylonese tradition is again defended 
(R. Thapar, Ahka ... ). Eggerraont is strongly against the acceptance 
of this. In his opinion Asoka was crowned immediately after the 
capture of the throne of Magadha. 

75. Sic adquisito regno Sandrocottus ea tempestate, qua Seleucus futurae 
magnitupinis fundamenta iaciebat, Indian possidebat (xv, 4, 20), 
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the basis of Justin’s extract just quoted, Candragupta’s 
accession should be dated to the time immediately preceding 
the year 312 B.C. An analysis of the political situation in 
Iildia after Alexander’s departure also leads to the same 
conclusion. We have already referred to the evidence of 
Plutarch about the meeting of the young Candragupta with 
Alexander, which could have taken place in the year 326 B.C. 
The future founder of the Maurya Empire did not yet possess 
enough strength to struggle* against the Nandas and he won 
the favour of Alexander by persuading him to move his troops 
to' the East against the king hated by all and assuring him of 
an early victory.’® At this time Candragupta was apparently 
in the Punjab preparing for the struggle for the throne of 
Magadha. The Indian sources also describe how Candragupta 
raised an army in the Punjab and the neighbouring regions 
jointly with Kautilya (according to tradition his teacher and a 
future minister).” 


* 76. This event apparently took place after Candragupta had started 
collecting forces, soon after completing his education at Taxila 
7^. According to the sources, soldiers came, {balam sahgayltva) and soon 
an army was set up under the leadership of Candragupta (mahabala- 
k'ayam sahgahetva tarn tassa patipaclesi), see Vamsatthppakasim, i, 
pp. 181-187 ; see also, R. Mookerjee Candragupta Maurya and his 
Times, Delhi, 1953, p. 22. Hemacandra also mentions the organization 
of army by Cangkya for the destruction of the Nandas {Nanda- 
muchhchhetumudyatah), see Parisistaparvan, viii, 253-54. Indian 
tradition corroborates not only Plutarch's information regarding 
Candragupta’s sojourn in Punjab, (where he met Alexander) but also 
his description of the early years of the future Maurya ruler. Plutarch 
speaks of Candragupta as a boy, juvenile and a young man which 
agrees with the facts of the Indian souriJes. Buddhist tradition says 
that Caiiakya (Kautilya) first met Candragupta when he was 8 or 9 
years old and brought the boy to his native city of Taxila to train him 
in the sciences and the art of war. Candragupta studied at Taxila for 
6 or 7 years, preparing for the fulfilment of the his task—the struggle 
with the Nandas. After completing his education at Taxila,"* 
Candragupta, along with Canakya, started to form an army for the 
struggle against the Nandas (see Mookerjee op. cit., pp. 16-17). At 
this time he must have been 14-16 years old. Very soon, obviously. 
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The main task before Candragupta and Kanlilya was the 
preparation for the campaign against the Nandas, Alexander’s 
strength in India was quite formidable and struggle against 
the Greeks seemed to be impossible. 'However,' conditions in 
the Punjab changed sharply- Alexander returned back to the 
West with his-main army, having entrusted the government of 
the Indian territories to his satraps and the local Indian kings 
who had co-operated with him. The events of the following 
, years were very stormy : an anti-Macedonian uprising (in 
Kandahar and a number of other places),’® the assasination of 
Philip in 324 B.C., the provisional appointment o'f Eudemos’® 
arid lastly the death of Alexander. The situation in India 
after the death of Alexander, apparently changed the original 
plans of Candragupta®® and created the necessary prerequisites 
for struggle against the Greek garrisons. 


the meeting of the young Candragupta with Alexander also took 
place. ^ 

78. Curtius (viii, 13, 47) and Arrian, (Anab, v, p. 207). 

79. After the assassination of Philippes, Alexander requested Eudemos 
and the Indian king Ambhi to take charge of the satrapy tempo¬ 
rarily until a new satrap was appointed (Arrian, Anab, vi, 27,2). 
However, the Greeks were not able to reestablish their position in the 
Punjab, ani a satrap was never appointed. 

80. This was also, perhaps, due to the first unsuccessful attempt to over¬ 
throw the Nanda dynasty which, according to the Mahavamsatlka and 
tht Fatisistaparvan, was made by Candragif^ta and Canakya, The 
sources mention that the reason for the defeat was that Candragupta 
had not secured his rear. It may be presumed that this ineSdent 
occurred after his clash with king Nanda (Nandrum of Justin) but 
before the capture of the regions in the Punjab ti.e. before Candra¬ 
gupta had secured liis »5ar), sec Bhattasali, op. cit.,x>. 279. According 
to the Mahavamsatlka, Candragupta overcome by the desire to seize 
power (rajjamichhchhanto) invaded the centre of the country disregar¬ 
ding the frontier provinces and the gradual seipre of cities, and his 
army was routed (see Mookerjee, op, cit., pp. 32, 369). that this inci¬ 
dent can be attributed to the period preceding Candragupta’s total 
victory of the Punjab, is proved by the Indian sources which mention 
the alliance of Candragupta with the king Parvataka after his unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to seize the throne of Magadha. The facts of this 
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Unlike the council of the fellow-fighters of Alexander in 
Babylon (323 B.C.), which had left -the division of Indian 
satrapies as it was during the life-time of Alexander, the 
assembly of diadohos brought in major changes into the 
previous system (321 B.C.). Peithon left Sindh—the state of 
Poros who widely extended it—and the territory and powers 
of the king of Taxila were preserved. Diodorus says (XVII, 
39, 6) that local Indian kings remained in their domains 
because it was impossible to drive them away from the royal 
troops and strong power. The alignment of forces in the 
Punjab, therefore, sharply changed and no Macedonian ruler 
except Eudemos had any Power in the regions to the East of 
the Indus, although Poros and the ruler of Taxila were still 
taken to be allies or even a sort of vassals to the Greeks, 

Changes in the political map of western India were also 
connected with the struggle of the Indians under the leadership 
of Candragupta against the remaining Greek garrisons. 
However it is difficult to assume that in this period Candra¬ 
gupta was able to spread his rule in the whole of the Punjab 
and finally to destroy the power of the Greek garrisons, 
because the Greek positions were still quite strong, there was 
no unity among the local Indian people (this was almost the 
deciding factor in the victory of Alexander), and some of 


alliance are presewed in the Jain sources {Avasyaka Sutra, Parisista- 
parvan etc.), Buj^dtiist works (MahSvarnsaitka, Extended version of 
Mah&vamsa), the Mudraraksasa and others. Some writers are inclined 
to see in Parvataka king Poros, who, as it is known, was killed in the 
year 317 B C., i.e. before Candragupta became the absolute ruler of the 
Punjab. According to Indian documents, Canakya and Candragupta 
gave Parvataka poison because they wanted to secure themselves 
against their dangerous rival and firmly to consolidate their power. 
The identification of Poros with Parvataka is supported, particularly, 
by the authors of the Cambridge History of India (C/f/, 1, p. 47i) ; 
Seth, ‘Identification of Parvataka and Poros’, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, xvii, 1941, pp. 172-79 ; Buddha Prakash, Poros, ABORI, 
xxxii, published in 1952 pp. 198-233 ; Jacobi has suggested the identifi¬ 
cation of Parvataka with one of the rulers of Nepal (see his preface to 
the edition of PariHstaparvan, p. 58, note 1). 
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the local rulers continued to cooperate with the Greeks and 
tried to consolidate their own positions in alliance with the 
foreign satraps. 

It was only in the years 317-316 B.C.' that the last of the 
Gi-eek satraps Peithon and Eudemos, drawn into the struggle 
of Diadohos, left their Indian territories. Having killed Poros 
secretly after capturing his fighting elephants, Eudemos left 
India for the West to help Euvmenos in his struggle against 
Antigonos.®^ - 

Soon Peithon also left India.®® Eudemos’s departure and 
the death of Poros®® made Candragupta the sole ruler of the 

81. See Diodorus, xix, 14,8. Following the ancient authors, modern 
scholars explain that Eudemus left India simply because he had to fight 
with Antigonos. But at the same time we cannot ignore the rise of the 
anti-Greek movement in this period. Obviously Eudcmiis did not have 
any more strength to hold his position and he was forced to leave 
India. It is also possible that in this period local Indian kings as well, 
particularly Poros, came out against him. Many Indian sources 
{Pariiistaparvan, Ava'syaka-sutra, Mudraraksasa, etc), mention 
Candragupta’s alliance with king Parvataka. 

82. See Diodorus, xix, 56, 4. 

83. This point, to which scholars do not pay the necessary attention, 
must not be missed white examining the main stages of Candragupta’s 
struggle for supremacy in the Punjab. In addition to the military 
garrisons of Eudemus the highly powerful rule of the local Indian 
kings was alsog serious obstacle in Candragupta’sway to the possession 
of the regions of the Punjab. Particularly strong was the state of 
Poros. who became the most powerful ruler of the whole of western 
and north-western India after the departure of the main troops of 
Alexander. It is significant that Megasthenes who arrived in India 
after Selecus’ peace with Candragupta, has compared the Maurya king 
with Poros, mentioning that he was more powerful than even Poros 
himself (Arrian, Indica, v, 3), It will not ho out of place to recall here 
the evidence of the Indian sources about the killing of their former ally, 
(the king Parvataka, whom many scholars have identified with Poros) 
by Canakya and Candragupta for securing an absolute rule. One of 
the characters of Mudraraksasa speaks of Parvataka (Parvatelvara) as 
a king even more powerful than Candragupta {Candraguptadapi 
ballyastaya . devah parvateivarah. V, 7). Highly significant is the 
statement of the Jain sutra {Avasyaka-sutra, p. 435) that with the death 
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Punjab.®* After cansolidating his rule in this part of India, 
Candragupta again started making preparations for his eastern 
campaign against the Nandas.' Therefore, Candragupta’s date 
of accession can only be after the year 316 B.C. The presence 
of a definite time gap between the capture of the Punjab 
regions by Candragupta (approximately 316 B.C.) and his 
victory over the Nandas (314/313 B.C.) can be explained by 
the difficulties of the struggle with the successors of Agrammes 
(Ugrasena-Nanda) particularly with Dhanananda. The 
Milindapanha has preserved the account of the bloody battle 
of Candragupta with the forces of the Nandas which were 
commaned by the military leader Bhaddasala.®® In the end 
Candragupta won and captured the throne of Magadha. 

By putting the date of accession of Candragupta at a later 
time, we can also sieve the problem of the sequence of two 
stages of his struggle for power—the struggle with the Greeks 
and the Nandas.®® It is definitely proved by the materials 
adduced by us that Candragupla’s war with the Greeks 
preceded his capture of the throne of Magadha. In this 

ofParvataka, Candragupta took possession of two states—the king¬ 
dom of Parvataka and the Nanda empire— {dve api rajye tasyajate ; 
cited in J. Chimanlal Shah, Jainism in North India 800 B.C.-526 A.D., 
London 1932, p. 131). 

84. After Antigonos’s victory over Eudemus in the year 316 B.C., the 
regions of the Punjab do not figure in the new division of satrapies, 
the territories of the former satrapy of Eudemus and of the states of 
Taxila may also support this. According to some of the ancient 
evidences Indus was the boundary between India and the empire of 
Seleucus, 

85. The Mllindapanho ed. Trenckner, London, p. 292. 

86. Amofigst those who support the thesis that Candragupta first captured 
the throne of Magadha and then fought with the Greeks are V. Smith, 
Early History of India, (p. 46), H. Raychaudhuri, Some problems of 
Early Maurya History and Chronology, Indian Culture ii, N 3, 1936, 
pp. 557-64, PHAI, Chapter iv and Age of the Nandas etc. pp. 127-150 
Ray, IHQ, xi, 1935, p. 211. Supporters of the opposite view are Valle 
Poussin L'Inde ..., Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 276-284 ; authors of A 
Comprehensive History of India, ii, (Calcutta, 1937), pp. 4-5 and 
others. 
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connection the evidence of Justin needs special attention, 
although it was also put forward by the supporters of the 
opposite view in favour of their arguments. 

According to Justin, India’s struggle against the Greeks 
took place after the death of Alexander: “...after the 
death of Alexander, (India), as it were, threw off the yoke of 
slavery from her neck and killed his deputies.Although 
this information does not directly relate the beginning of 
India’s struggle to the death of Alexander, it indicates that the 
movement arose only after the year 323 B.C. Justin has con¬ 
nected the Indian events after the death of Alexander with the 
activities of Candragupta, who was the “initiator of the 
struggle for independence’’.®* However, “after his victory he 
(Candragupta) turned the slogan (name) of freedom into 
slavery, for, after the seizure of power, he himself started 
oppressing the people whom he had emancipated from foreign 
rule’’.*® In this extract Justin has clearly differentiated the 
original struggle of Candragupta with the Greek (the libera¬ 
tion of Indians from foreign supremacy) and the subsequent 
seizure of royal power marked by the oppression of the 
people. 

After a small digression, in which he mentions the origin 
of Candragupta, Justin again returns to Candragupta’s struggle 
with the Greeks. He says that after his clash with king 
Nanda, Candragupta had to hide himself. At the time, which 
coincides with the arrival of young Candragupta in the 
Punjab, he had not even thought of royal power, and only a 


87. Quae post mortem Alexandri, veluti a cervicibus ingo servitutis excusso, 
praefectors eius occiderat (xv, 4, J2). 

88. Auctor libertatis Sandrocottus fuerat (xv, 4, 13). 

89. Sed titulum libertatis post victoriam in servitutem_ verterat; siquidem 
occupato regno populum, quam ab externa dominatione vindicaverat 
ipse servitio premebat (xv, 4. 13-14). 


Bon.14 
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miiracle, suggested to him the idea of seizing power.®® Justin 
adds; “and after collecting together robbers Sand- 

rakottos incited the Indians for the change of rule”.®^ In 
latrones we are inclined to see the non-monarchical states of 
north-western and western India which had given great help 
to Candragupta in his struggle against the Greek garrisons and- 
later on also against the Nandas.®* Such an interpretation of 
the term latrones also helps to explain the meaning of the next 
statement “and incited the Indians for the change of rule” 
{adnovitatem regni sollicitavil).^^ 

These non-monarchical formations had put up a strong 
resistance against Alexander, and it was quite natural that 
Candragupta’s call for a struggle against the aliens found 
support in the peoples of the Punjab who had been accus¬ 
tomed to independence and freedom.®* On the other hand, it 


90. Justin relates that a big lion approached the sleeping Candragupta and 
■ after licking off the sweat quietly went av?ay. 

91. Contractis latronibus Indos ad novitatem regni sollicitavit (xv. 4,18). 

92. Trogus and after him Justin, have also ’ reproduced in this case the 
Brahman tradition regarding the evaluation of non-monarchical 
formations. 

93. Many scholars are inclined to consider this statement by Justin as an 
indication of Candragupta’s seizure of the throne of Magadha. 
Raychaudhuri, referring to the correspondence between the latrones 
of Justin and the facts of Hemacandra about the mercenaries "hsed in 
the struggle with the Nandas, has also interpreted this information as 
a proof of the overthrow of the power of the Nandas (ftaychaudhuri, 
Age of the Nandas, etc. p. 14S). In this Raychaudhuri took for his 
basis the translation of Watson 'solicited the Indians to sovereignty’. 
The suggested interpretation of the term latrones, however, goes in 
favour of those scholars who understood by ‘the existing rule’ the 
rule of the Greeks in the Punjab. See e.g. McCrindle, The Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great, Westminster, 1893, pp. 322-28, which 
was accepted by Hultzsch {CII, I, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv and Bhattasali, 
op. cit. 

94. Those non-monarchical formations which Alexander gave to the Indian 
king Poros after his victories in the Punjab may also have gone over 
to the side of Candragupta. In the words of Plutarch (Alex. LXIl) 
Alexander "not only allowed him (Poros) to rule those (peoples) over 
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is difficult to correlate Justin’s statement with Candragupta’s 
struggle for the throne of Magadha, because the non-monar- 
chical formations of the Punjab were included in the Nanda 
empire and Candragupta could hardly have succeeded in 
persuading them to take part in the struggle against the distant 
ruler of Magadha, who was no threat to their freedom. 

It is significant that Justin particularly mentions the Indian 
(“incited the Indians”) as though hereby contrasting the 
foreign rulers with the local Indian population. 

This interpretation of Justin’s phrase can easily be 
connected with the following text; “Then (deinde) when 
Sandrakottos waged war against the deputies (viceroys) of 
Alexander.... 

If we accept the interpretation that the change means the 
overthrow of the Nanda dynasty, the question arises as to why 
Candragupta incited the Indians to destroy the Nanda power 
at a time when, according to the account of Justin, he had 
started his struggle against the deputies of Alexander. It is 
more natural to assume that Candragupta incited the Indians 
to destroy the Greek power, organised an army {consisting 
also of the inhabitants of the non-monarchical formations of 
the Punjab) and then {deinde) started his war against the 
deputies of Alexander, 

After liberating the Punjab with the help of the non-monar¬ 
chical formations and making his home-front secure, he moved 
towards Pataliputra. His main task was to seize the throne 
of Magadha and consolidate the Maurya dynasty.®® Candra- 

whom he (t/imself) ruled earlier, having given him the title of satrap, 
but also having subjugated the independent (peoples), added to him 
(their) territory. 

95. Shantilal Shah, The traditional Chronology of the Jainas, Stuttgart, 
1935, p. 14, 

96. Is not Justin’s description of the elephant who, as if tame, carried, 
Candragupta on its back, also an indication of the seizure of the 
throne of Magadha after his war with the Greek garrisons ? Ancient 
Indian tradition included an elephant in the peculiar custom of 
selecting a king for, on the death of a childless ruler, that person 
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gupta achieved this after bis victory over the Greeks and the 
liberation of the,Punjab from the aliens.®'^' 

In connection with the proposed scheme we only touched 
upon Candragupta’s struggle for power and the date of his 
accession. Re-examination of the traditional scheme of the 
Nanda period makes it possible to give a dilferent interpre¬ 
tation not only to these but also to many other events and 
facts of the Nanda-Maurya history. However their re-exami¬ 
nation and the detailed study of the Nanda and Mauryan 
chronology require special analysis, which is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 


was chosen king whom the elephant placed on its back, (for 
details see F. Edgerton. Pancadlvyadhivasa or choosing a king 
by Divine Will, JAOS, xxxiii, 1913, pp. 158-66. Of course, Justin’s 
description is not specifically about Candragupta but it is only an echo 
of traditional ideas. But even this point should not be missed by 
researchers. 

97. A very strange fact that calls for our attention is that not a single 
Indian source (excluding the vague reference to mlecchas—"barbarians 
—in Mudraraksasa) mentions Candragupta’s war with the Greeks ; the 
struggle with the Nandas is, however, mentioned in the Puranas, as 
well as in Buddhist and Jain sources, and in later Buddhist works of 
Ceylon and Tibet. Can this not be explained to a certain extent by 
the fact that the war with the Greeks was considered as only one of 
the stages of Candragupta’s long struggle with the Nanda dynasty ? 
The facts of the Puranas about Candragupta’s 12 year struggle for 
power are also in favour of this thesis. (Pargiter, DKA, p. 25). If 
Candragupta’s date of accession is placed at 314/313 B.C., then the 
beginning of the struggle falls in 325/324, B.C. i.e. the war with the 
Greeks was included in the general period of Candragupta’s struggle 
for the throne of Magadha. 



MEGASTHENES’ “INDICA” AND THE 
INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 


The inscriptions of Asoka are the only ancient Indian 
source of the Mauryan period the date of which has been 
exactly determined. Despite the tendentiousness and one¬ 
sided nature of their contents these valuable documents throw 
light on many features of the administrative and social sys¬ 
tems of the Mauryan empire during Aspka’s reign. But the 
history of the early Mauryas, owing to the absence of dated 
sources,.has been investigated most inadequately. The majo¬ 
rity of documents refer to a much later period. Suffice it to 
say that the Mudraraksasa and the Parisistaparvan extensively 
used as sources for the reign of Candragupta, are dated, 
respectively, not earlier than the Vth and Xlth centuries A.D. 

The only contemporary document is the remaining frag¬ 
ments of the Indica of Megasthenes, who visited India as 
Seleucus Nicator’s ambassador during the reign of Candra¬ 
gupta. The great Value of the Indica consists in the fact that 
its author, during his stay in Pataliputra, was able to acquaint 
himself with the administrative system of the Mauryan empire 
at first hand. Nevertheless, the Indica has not been used 
sufficiently for the, investigation of the early Mauryan period, 
nor, because of certain peculiarities of the work of Megasthe¬ 
nes, has this document been subjected to a proper critical 
analysis. 

In Megasthenes’ description of India many features of 
social life are refracted through the prism of institutions fami¬ 
liar to the authbr, whose attention was mainly caught by those 
aspects of Indian life that were either most intelligible to him 
or seemed to him repiarkable. Megasthenes also drew on 
Indian oral traditions, but here too his interpretation is often 
coloured by his Hellenic outlook. Greek concepts are there¬ 
fore often intermingled with Indian ones, the fantastic with 
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the real. This accounts for the sceptical attitude of some 
modern Indologists towards Megasthenes’ data,’ about which 
there were conflicting views even in antiquity.^ 

If the authenticity of the Indica be proved, and the genuine 
information it contains clearly separated from the fanciful 
and untrue, we gain a valuable source contemporaenous with 
the early Mauryan period. This may be done by comparing 
the text of Megasthenes with nearly contemporary ancient 
Indian documents. The object, however, is not merely to 
collect similar information, but to establish a definite corres¬ 
pondence between the information provided by the Greek and 
Indian sources. 

When comparing data from ancient Greek and Indian 
documents, investigators have mainly relied on the material 
contained in the Arthasastra. In many case their work is 
characterised either by mechanical comparison of Megasthenes’ 
material with that of the Arthasastra,^ or by one-sided explana¬ 
tions of many Indian phenomena, prejudiced by the concep¬ 
tions of an educated Greek,^ or by laying excessive stress on 
the tendency of Megasthenes to idealise social life in ancient 
India,® etc. The choice of the Arthasastra as a synchronous 
•document can hardly be regarded as either fortunate or justified, 
since the problem of its dating has not yet been definitively 
solved. A study of the Mauryan period based entirely on 
material provided by this ' political treatise may lead to the 
reconstruction, not of the authentic, but of an idealised picture 
of Mauryan society. 

1. See, e.g., R. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, Madras, 1932; 2 ed. 
1953, p. 28. 

2. Strabo ii. 1. 9 ; Arrian, Anab. v. 5 ; Solinus, Polyhistor,, c. 60. 

3. Otto Stein, Megasthenes und KautUya, (Wien, 1921). 

4. B. Breloer, Megasthenes iiber die indisebe Gesellschaft, ZDMG, 1934, 
vol. xiii, p. 130-164; Megasthenes iiber die indische Staatsverwaltung, 
ZDMG, 1935, vol. xiv, p. 40-67; Kautaliya Studien II (Altindisches 
Privatrecht bei Megasthenes und Kautalya, Bonn, 1928. 

5., Kautihyam Arthas&stram. A new edition by J. Jolly and R. Schmidt, 
vol. 1 Lahore, 1923, Introduction. 
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The soundest approach would appear to be a comparison 
of Megasthenes’ data with the nearly contemporary epigraphic 
documents—the inscriptions of Asoka. Both sources are the 
only dated materials of the Mauryan period. The edicts of 
Asoka, like the fragments of Megasthenes, contain abundant 
material on the state-administration of the Mauryan empire. 

We shall dwell here on the analysis of only a few of the 
administrative institutions which have found reflection in both 
the sources. The fragments of the Indica have preserved for 
instance, a description of central governmental bodies of the 
Mauryan empire that are mentioned also in Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions. Strabo writes® that, according to Megasthenes, "the 
population of India is divided into seven parts.*..The seventh 
are the sumbouloi and sunedroi tou basilews (“the councillors 
and advisers of the king”).'^ This translation, commonly 
accepted in the literature, merely gives the literal meaning 
of the Greek terms, without reflecting the specific features 
of the administrative system of the Mauryan empire. It is 
essential not only to translate the text of the ancient writer 
correctly and to explain his choice of terras, but also to 
correlate the terras with specific institutions of the period 
described. 

‘ What then were the ancient Indian governmental 
■ institutions which Megasthenes had in view when he 
used the terms sumbouloi and ’ sunedroi ? Evidently in 
using different, though semantically related, Greek terms 


6. Strabo, xv. 1.39 ; 49 (frag, xxiii, Indica^ see E. A. Schwanbeck, 
Megasthenes’ Indica, Bonn, 1846. When using Megasthenes’ Indica, 
Strabo apparently devoted most of his attention to geographical and 
ethnographical data. The information on the administrative and 
social systems of ancient India contained in the original Indica, was 
undoubtedly more detailed. 

7. “Advisers and councillors of the king" {The Geography of Strabo, with 
English translation by H. L. Jones, vol. vii, London, 1954, p. 83 ; 
‘'councillors and assessors of the king” (J. W. McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta 1926, p. 85, 
and others. ' 
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Megasthenes was trying to draw a distinction between the 
institutions described. The basic difference between these 
institutions, according to Megasthenes, was that the 
smedroi wefe associated with the king (councillors of the 
king). Comparison with ancient Indian materials makes it 
possible to identify Megasthenes’ sunedroi with the 
members of the parisad (the parisd of Asoka’s inscriptions), 
and the sumbouloi with the members of the rSja-sabha. 
In the Mauryan epoch the parisad was the council of 
the king’s ministers ; of a much wider composition was the 
raja-sabha —an assembly of high-ranking government officials. 

The peculiarities in the structure and functions of these 
two institutions, as they are known from ancient Indian 
sources, are in conformity with Megasthenes’ evidence. The 
word sunedroi means—“those who sit together”, “those 
in joint session”, “council members”, etc. Under the 
Seleucids the king’s special advisory body was called the 
sunedron,^ which may have been already known to Meghatbe- 
nes. Megasthenes’ correct description of one body of high 
officials—the members of the parisad —as “those who sit with 
the king” is found not only in Greek sources (Strabo, Arrian, 
Diodorus),® but also in the writings of Pliny and Solinus. 
Moreover, Pliny (VI. 19/22) in Latin words expressed the 
sense of the Greek terms, making use, as did Megasthenes, 
of the verb “to sit” {sedeo) with the prefix ad (“beside, at, 
by”)— regibus adsident. n 

The testimony of Greek and Roman authors is fully 
supported by ancient Indian records. For example, commen¬ 
tators explaining the form parisadvala (“surrounded by the 
parisad”) given by Panini (V. 2. 112) associated it with the 

8. SeeE. Bifcerraan, Institutions des ShJeucides, Paris, 1938, p. 189. 

9. On the data given* by Arrian and Diodorus, see G. Bongard-Levin, 
Rajasabha and parisad in Megasthenes’ Indica (in Russian), Problemi 
Vostakovedeniya (Problems of Orientology), Moscow 1959, N 2, 
pp. 158-161. Strabo was the most accurate in transmitting Mega¬ 
sthenes’ information especially in respect to terminology—see 
B, Timmer, Megasthenes en de Indische Maatschappi], Amsterdam, 
1930. 
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word raja (king): pdrisadvaJo raja —“the king in council”. Of 
the parisad as a council of the king’s dignitaries we learn also 
from the inscriptions of A^oka, accordin'gto which the parisad 
(parisa) could discuss the emperor’s orders and worked out 
the chief duties -of the officials. The 6th large rock-edict 
testifies to the close relations between the parisad and the 
king. Asoka demandefl that all the proceedings of the parisad 
be reported to him “promptly at all hours and at all places”. 
The functions of the parisad (mantri-parisad), as a council of 
the king’s ministers, are described in detail also by Kautalya 
(I. 15). The identification of the sunedroi vVith the merhbers 
of the parisad is confirmed also by the. similarity in the 
meaning of the two words : Greek word-^“to sit together”, 
“in a body” ; pari-\-sad —“to sit around”, “together”. 

The sumbouloi, who may be compared .to the members 
of the raja-sabha, - denoted those “taking counsel”, “con¬ 
ferring”, “sitting in joint conference in the boule”, etc. 
Data from ancient Indian sources on the advisory functions 
of the rdjasabhd and on the broader composition of this body 
compared with the parisad, the king’s council,^® agrees with 
the testimony of Megasthenes. Panini considered the raja- 
sabhd to- be an independent governmental institution, distinct 
from the parisad and privy council [asadakstna].^^ Patanjali 
{Mahdbhdsya, 1. 177) referred to the existence of a raja-sabha 
under 'Candragupta (candragupta-sabhd). According to the 
Divydvadana, during Bindusaya’s reign there was an assembly 
of higVranking officials consisting of 500 persons.^® 

10. E. W. Hopkins, Journal of the American Oriental Society (hereafter 
JAOS), vol. xiii, (1889), pp. 148-151 ; N. N. Law. Aspects of ancient 
Indian Polity. (Oxford, 1921), K. Jayaswal. Hindu Polity, 3rd ed. 
(Bangalore, 1955), chapters xxx.xxxi and others. 

11. Sabh^ rajamanusya-purva (ii. 4. 23); see V. S. Agrawala, Ind/'a as 
'known to Pattini, (Lucknow, 1953), pp. 21. 403-404. ■ 

12. Pancdmatya's'attni {Divyavadana, ed. by E, Cowell and R. Net), 
Cnmbridge, 1886), p. 372. 


Bon. 15 
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The identification of the officers of Megasthenes with the 
members of the parisad and the raja-sabhd is suggested also by . 
the general characteristics ascribed by Megasthenes (Strabo, 
XV, 1, 49) to the "seventh class” : “...who are- appointed to 
the state offices . and to the administration of public affairs”, 
Asoka’s inscriptions confirm this information testifying to the 
inclusion of the mahamdtras in the parisad (6th large rock- 
edict), to the administration by the mahamatras of various 
“departments” {bahuka mukha, 7th large pillar-edict) and to 
the power they exercised in the provinces of the empipe. 

The sources cited above show that Megasthenes accurately 
described such actually existing governmental' institutions of 
the Mauryan empire as the parisad and the raja-sabhd and 
grasped the specific features of their structure. The evidence 
of the Indica with regard to the parisad and raja-sabhd during 
Candragupta’s reign is of particular interest as being so far 
the only testimony of a contemporary document. 

The sources under comparison (the Indica and Anoka’s- 
inscriptions) have preserved also data on the principal catego¬ 
ries of state officials. According to Megasthenes,’-® these 
officials are divided into those administering the rural areas, 
agronQmoij-‘^ and those in charge of the cities and the military. 
Megasthenes’ scheme corresponds to the classifications 
given by Kautalya : durga-rastra-dandamukhyas (XIII, 3). 
What, then, are the ancient Indian officials to whom the 
agronomoi of Megasthenes correspond ? 


13. Strabo, xv, 1, 50. This statement, though containing no reference to 
Megasthenes, is evidently taken from the Indica (see Schwanbeck, 
fiagtn, xxxiv), although R. Majumdar {JAOS, 195&i vol. 78, NO. 4, 
pp. 273-276) doubts its unconditional assignment to Megasthenes. 

14. Strabo, loc. clt. The manuscript reads agoranomol, but this should be 

emended to agronomoi (see Stein, Megasthenes and Kautjlya, 
Wien, 1921, pp. 233-235). Retention of the Manuscript reading, and 
the consequent translation of the term as : “officials resonsible for 
the market” (see McCrindle,- Ancient India as described by Megas¬ 
thenes, Calcutta, 1926, p. 86), is at variance with the meaning of the 
passage as a whole. * 
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Megasthenes’ definition of the agronomoi as rural ofiicials 
and his description bf their function fits in with the evidence 
of ancient Indian records, in particular with Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions, regarding the rajukasP The Indian documents regularly 
stress the .connection of the rajukas with the janapada —the 
rural locality. According to the 2nd minor rock-edict from 
Erragudi, the rajukas must proclaim the emperor’s orders to 
the population of the janapada {janapada anapayisati) and 
lead its people {janam janapadam v Ath largG pillar edict) to 
welfare and happiness. 

Megasthenes speaks of the agronomoi as officials with a 
very-wide area of responsibility; One of their factions was 
the measurement of land, which is in keeping with the evidence 
of ancient Indian records on the rajukas. The word rajuka 
{rajuko) comes from the word “rajju" —‘Tope”, and corres¬ 
ponds to rajjugahaka and rajjuka of the Jatakas.^® Early 
Buddhist and Jain literary sources testify that the original 
function of the rajukas was the measurement of land in the 
rural locality by means of a rope.i’ 

15. H. Raychaudhury, Political History of Ancient India, Calcutta 1953, 
pp. 284-285. The majority of investigators associate .the agronomoi 
with the Samahdrtr of the Arihasdstra (e.g., F. J. Monahan, Early 
History of Bengal, Oxford, 1920). 

16. Set Q.'HahXe.t, Asoka's rajlikas order Ldjukas, ZDMG,{1893), vol. 47, 
pp. 466-471 : K. Jayaswal (JBOliS, iv, 1918, pp. 36-43) compared Skr. 
rdjan. Suniti Kumar Chatterji (see U. N. Ghoshal, Studies in Indian 
History and Culture, Calcutta, 1957, pp. 455-456) showed this interpreta¬ 
tion to be impossible. 

17. See Kurudhammajdtaka \ Jataka, ed„ by Fausboell, vol. 11, p. 376 ; 
J. C. Jain. JLife in ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons, Bombay, 

' 1947, p. 62. In thfe Artha&dstra (11, 20) rajju is used to denote a unit 
of land measureinent. Describing the functions of the agronomoi, 
Strabo writes that they measure land, in the same way as this is done 
in Egypt. It may be assumed that this statement also comes from 
Megasthenes. Land-measurement in ancient India reminded the 
Seleucid envoy of the land-measurement familiar to him in 
' Ancient Egypt. A number of ancient Egyptian monuments testify that 
land was measured there by means of a rope. The representation of 
a rope is one of the components of the ancient ^ Egyptian title 
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Ancient Indian records confirm -Megasthenes’ statement 
that the agronomoi collect taxes. Thus, among the kinds of 
revenue received from the rural locality {rostra), Kautalya 
(11.6) mentions rajju and cararajju. 

Asoka’s inscriptions also contain parallels to Megasthenes’ 
assertion that the agronomoi “attend to. the ’rivers”, “inspect 
the canals”, “build roads” and “at every ten stadia set up a 
pillar showing the by-roads and distances”. For example, the 
4th large pillar-edict of A^oka tells us that the rajukas “know 
(the source of) happiness {sukhiyana)” have appointed 
the rajukas", says Asoka, “for the welfare and happiness of 
(the population of) the janapada (janapadassa hitasukhaye)". 

In the 7th large pillar-edict we read : “On the roads I have 
planted banyan trees, I have ordered wells to be dug at every 
half-fcoia, and seat-places to be arranged and many watering 
sheds to be built for men and beasts. But this is not the 
chief advantage. For various measures for making (people) 
happy {sukhayanSya ; Inst.) weredaken also by former kings”. 
Comparison of the two edicts suggests that svkhiyana was 
understood as the organization of public works—the digging 
-'Of wells and reservoirs, the construction of roads, etc.^® 
Evidently the rajukas, who “know (the source of) happiness” 
and “lead the population of the Janapada to welfare and happi¬ 
ness” were supposed to participate directly in carrying out 
such measures. One instance may be cited of the correspon¬ 
dence between Greek and Indian sources, in detail. According 
to Megasthenes, when constructing roads the agronomoi set up 
a pillar at every 10 stadia showing the by-road {ektrope : this 
word denotes also a place for rest near the road). The 7th 
large pillar-edict, describing the maintenance of roads, 
mentions also that places for rest {nimsidhiya)^^ were to be 
arranged at every half kosa. 

"inspector”, ‘'administrator”, “ruler of a province”. It is noteworthy 
that during Asoka’s reign, the rajukas headed the provincial 
administration. 

18. D. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 3rd ed. Calcutta, 1955, p. 53. 

19. See J. Fleet, JRAS, 1906, pp. 404405; H. Luders, 5^41^,1914, 
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The authenticity of Megasthenes’ statement that the 
agronomoi superintended the rivers and inspected the canals is 
also confirmed by a comparison of Asoka’s edicts with the 
inscription of Rudradaman from Junagadh. According to 
this inscription, during Candragupta’s reign a rast/iya Pusya- 
gupta by name, built a reservoir, which in the reign of Asoka 
(reading with Kielhorn) was supplied with canals (pranUlibh- 
iralankrtam). The 2nd minor rock-edict from Erragudi 
gives Asoka’s order that the rajukas are to communicate the 
royal decrees not only to ^the population of the janapada 
{J3napada anapayisati), but also to the officials called 
raihikas.^'^ 

If the parallel between rastrika (rathika) and rdstriya 
proves to be a true one, it may be assumed, that the rajukas ‘ 
(whose subordinates were the rathikas) also attended to 
irrigation works. 

The authenticity of Megasthenes’ account is most clearly 
confirmed by comparison of his data on the judicial functions 
of-the agronomoi with the materials of Asoka’s inscriptions 
about rajukas. According to Megasthenes, the agronomoi have 
the authority to reward and punish “thbse who deserve it”. An 
amazingly similar statement is contained in Aloka’s inscrip¬ 
tions. “I have appointed the rajukas that they may perform 
their duties without fear or self-interest and without perplexity, 
for jthe welfare and happiness of the country) Therefore, I 
have entrusted the rajukas with the right to reward (encourage) 
{abhihale) and to punish {danda)”, i.e., the rajukas were 
independent (plenipotentiary) atapatiye, (the Sanskrit dtma- 
patyam) in rewarding and punishing.Other edicts of Asoka 

pp. 851-852; WAT (A. Woolner, Aioka text and Glossary, Oxford, 1924, 
vqI. ii, p. 102) ; Janert Klaus Ludwig. Nachrichten der Akad. d. Wiss. in 
Goettingen, 1953/54, pp. 47-80. 

20. D. C. Sircar, Epigraphia India, 1959, vol. xxxii, p. 7. ' See also the 
version from Rajula Mandagiri, ibid., vol. xxxi, part v, 1957, p, 217. 

21. etena me lajukanam abhihale va dapde v3 atapatiye kate ;. .. 4th large 
pillar-edict; see WAT, vol. i. p. 45. The translatidn of abhihale ha.s caused 
much controversy. For instance, Buhler—"in (awarding) honours” ; 
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also deal with the judicial functions of the rajukas.^^ However, 
the T-aiMto were not judical officials, but carried out judicial 
functions along with their other duties. We find the same in 
Megasthenes, who makes a distinction between the agrOnomoi 
and special judicial officials. 

The number and diversity of the agronomoi’s functions led 
some investigators (e.g., Nilakantha Sastri) to the supposition 
that Megasthenes’ information represents, in fact, an enumera¬ 
tion of duties belonging to several categories of officials, but 
the data on the rajukas contained in ancient Indian records 
confirm the authenticity of Megasthenes’ testimony. Mega¬ 
sthenes was able to comprehend the basic functions of the 
officials he called agronomoi and described them precisely. 
There can hardly be any doubt that we are dealing with an 
authentic eye-witness description. 

Besides the great similarity of Megasthenes’ data on the 
agronomoi and Asoka’s inscriptions dealing with the rajukas^ 
their descriptions also have differences, determined in parti¬ 
cular, by the-nature of the two documents. Megasthenes 
described only those functions of the agronomoi which were 
most conspicuous, or reminded him of institutions familiar to 
him. The inscriptions of Asoka, on the other hand, deal 
mainly with the dharma and the necessity of its consolidation 
, and dissemination. Under Asoka, in connection with the 
policy of dharmavijaya, the rajukas were entrusted with new 
duties. And it is the rajukas^ functions as disseminators of 
the dharma that were most vividly reflected in the inscriptions 
—Edicts on the Dharma, as they were called by A^oka himself. 
(A detailed analysis of the status of the rajukas according 


LUders—“reward” ; Jayaswal—“military operations” ; Senart—“per¬ 
secution”, "pursuit” ; Basak—"attack”, and in law, “accusation, a 
- plaint, an indictment”. It should be noted that (tlm&), in addition to 
the meaning “reverence’’, "reward”, means also "penalty”, "punish¬ 
ment”. 

22. The 4th large pillar-edict and the 1st special edict from Dhauli and 
Jaugada. 
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to Asoka’s inscriptions is outside the scope of the present 
paper). 

Data from .the Indica on the existence of autonomous 
regions in ancient India deserve special consideration. We 
may cite the most important of these data. Speaking of the 
overseers of the 6th group (“class”), Arrian {Indica, XII. 5) 
says that they report everything to the king wherever the 
Indians live under a monarch, or to the authorities where they 
(the Indians) have self-government. Diodorus (11.41) gives 
a' somewhat different version of the same testimony of 
Megasthenes : “Whatever takes place in India, they . . . report 
it to the kings or in case their city [poJis) has no king, to those 
holding office”. In speaking of autonomous polis-es in ancient 
India, Greek authors evidently had in mind the city-states as 
definite geographic, political and social entity. This finds 
confirmation, in particular, in the descriptions of these polis-cs 
given by the writers of Alexander’s time and of a later period 
(for instance, by Diodorus), The testimony of the Greek 
authors as to the existence in India of independent autonomous 
regions with a non-monarchical form of rule . agrees with the 
evidence found in ancient Indian records (the Great Epos,' 
Panini, early Buddhist literature, the Arthakdstra, etc"). The 
testimony of Megasthenes, as cited above, being based 
on real political facts, adds to our knowledge of the 
administrative structure of the Mauryan empire. The 
autonomous units included in Candragupta’s empire continued 
in existence under Asoka. In Asoka’s inscriptions we find 
mention of regions known from other sources to be states with 
a republican type of government. Kamboja, Bhoja, Pitinika 
and others. According to K, Jayaswal,®®. the 13th large rock- 
edict enumerates the regions of Asoka’s empire {hida) with a 
non-monarchical system (arajavisaya) which exactly corres¬ 
ponds to Diodorus’ (II. 41)— ahasileutes polls. The 5th large 
rock-edict, mentioning the same territories, calls them Mpara/a, 


23. K. Jayaswal, ff/ndM Polity, p. 117. 
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i.e,, situated in Aparanta—in Western India.^* Megasthenes, 
who was acquainted with the political organisation of western 
and north-western India, very likely had in mind republican 
(autonomous) units in that part of Candragupta’s empire, 
though" ancient Indian records testify to the existence of such 
units in other parts of the country as well. Evidently, Megas¬ 
thenes had, in view not the limited independence of provincial 
self-rule, but the existence within the empire of small autono-' 
mous republics. The existence of republican communities and 
units is attested also by the numismatic evidence.®® 

What were the reasons for the inclusion in the empire of 
republican units and the retention by them of a certain degree 
of autonomy ? 

The Mauryas were faced with the task of uniting into an 
integral whole various tribes and peoples differing in language, 
state-system and level of social development. The Mauryas 
tried to solve this problem not by breaking up and obliterating 
traditional loc^l forms of government, the vitality of which 
had withstood the trial of many centuries. The preservation 
of old forms and their adaptation to the new conditions, the 
combination of the old forms with the newly created ones— 
this was the policy adopted by the Mauryas in building up a 
united state. It is possible that the Mauryas were unable to 
subjugate completely the power of the republican unions, 
which according to the Arthasastm (XI. 1), “by virtue of their 
solidarity are invincible”. 

The actual state of affairs during the rise of the Mauryan 
empire'^should also be taken into account. Candragupta, who 

24. yona-kambojagamdharanam ristika-paitenikanam ye va pi amne apardta, 
Girnar’s version ; WAT, vol. i, p. 8. 

5. One coin bearing the Mauryan symbol has an inscription in Brahmi 
characters: V{a)tasvake, where vata perhaps corresponds to vdrta- 
vartdsastropajivin of Kautalya; Amta-Roh{a)-takas, on another 
Mauryan coin, may be compared with Rohita by Kalika (iv, 3.91), 
which are classified as ayudhafivin sahgha ; See JBORS, xx, 290; 
ibid, XX. p. 191,; see D. D; Kosambi, Ancient Kosala and Magadha. 
Journal of the Bom. Br. R.A.S., vol. xxvii, pt. ii, p. 202. 
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had to fight both the Greek garrisons and the Nanda dynasty, 
apparently received considerable assistance from the republics 
of north-western and western India. According to Justin 
(XVl 4. 18), Candragupta recruited “robbers” (latrones) and 
persuaded the Indians to change their government. It is 
curious that the ancient Indian'' tradition, in describing the 
regions with non-monarchical forms of government in the 
Punjab and north-western India, calls them robbers and bar¬ 
barians (dasyu). Thus, the Mahabharata (VIIT 44) speaks of 
l\xt araita-vahikas, whom it places in the Punjab (pflnea/ia- 
dyah), as a people “deserving censure” {varjariiya) and “having 
broken away from the dharma” [nastadharma). Panini (V. 3. 
114) placed republics {sanghas) in the country Vahika, 
characterising them as ayudhajivi safighas. i,e., “republics 
living by meahs of arms”. Among the peoples deserving 
censure Karna-parva names also Madras, Vasatis, Khavas and 
others, PSnini (IV. 1. 173), for instance, mentions the 
Madrakaras among the ayudhajivi sahghas, The Madras are 
mentioned among the republican units also by Kautalya 
{XI. 1). In the GanapUtha (IV. 2. 53) Vasati is mentioned 
among the republics {sahghas) in the group rajanyadi. 
According to Arrian (..Inai., VI. 151), the Ossadioi who may 
be identified with the people of the country Vasati, retained 
their autonomy during the period of Alexander’s compaign in 
India. The rather stable ancient Indian tradition characterising 
the above-mentioned peoples of north-western India as “deser¬ 
ving censure” was apparently connected with the fact that 
they represented republican units in which power was not 
concentrated in the hands of a monarch. Justin, in this case 
merely reflected, in all probability, the traditional Brahmana 
attitude to the republican units. Later Indian records*® also 

26. In the jjpinion of K. iayaswal .(/nrf. Ant. 1914, p. 124) the data of the 
Vayu Parana testify to the aid given by Srattas to Candragupta in the 
latter’s struggle against the Nandas, Mudrarak^asa (ii. 14) and 


Bon. 16 
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refer to the ties between Candragupta and the republican 
commiinities. The important part played by the republics in 
Candragupta’s victory evidently also influenced their status 
within his empire. 

We may cite a number qf other examples showing corres¬ 
pondence between Megasthenes’ account and the inscriptions 
of Asoka, which not only confirm the authenticity of the 
material contained in the Indica, but also add to our know¬ 
ledge of the Mauryan empire. Thus Megasthenes’ eforoi may 
be compared'with the pulisa, and his Brahmanai Sarmanai with 
brahmajia-srqmams of Asoka’s inscriptions. The latter 
examples are of special interest, as the religious life in the early 
Mauryan period, owing to the lack of contemporary docu¬ 
ments, has not been much investigated. 

We are not in a position to give here a detailed analysis of 
all the information provided by Megasthenes, but what has 
already been discussed is a sufficiently convincing prqof for 
the authenticity of many of the fragments" of the Indica. 
Megasthenes correctly described certain actually existing 
ancient Indian governmental and social institutions and 
succeeded in grasping the specific administrative features of 
the Mauryan empire. This allows us to have greater confi¬ 
dence in other statements by Megasthenes that so far have no 
parallels in ancient Indian records. Further investigations 
will provide “defence’’ for more than one assertion by Megas- 
tbenes. Yet the significance of a coriiparative study. of the 
Indica and Asoka’s inscriptions is not confined to this. Such 
a comparison is important not only from the point of view of 
source-analysis; it also enables us to throw new light on 
quite a number of problems in the history of India during the 
Mauryan epoch. 


Peril is taparvan (viii, 291-301) relate of the alliance between Candra¬ 
gupta and the ruler of the Parvata country. Panini (iv. 3.93) placed 
the land Parvata in the Taksa^iladi group. According to Panini, this 
region is characterised by the existence of Uyudhajivl sanghas. 


THE HISTORICITY OF THE ANCIENT 
INDIAN AVADANAS 

A Legend about Asoka’s deposition and the Queen’s Edict 


While analyzing the ancient Indian legends and stories 
called the avadana-s, soliolars have hitherto been interested 
only in their literary and religio-philosophical aspects. The 
main objects of serious indological study are, however, the 
composition and development/of the themes, their transfor¬ 
mation in time and space. ■ • 

The problem of the historicity of the ancient Indian 
avadana-s and the analysis of their content from the point of 
view of real and imaginary events has escaped the attention of 
scholars. Consequently, much interesting information which 
needed special attention was mechanically declared to be mere 
legend and the contents of.the avadana-s were, therefore, not 
carefully analyzed for their record of historical events and facts. 

This over-simplified but traditional approach to the study 
of the avadana-s was applied in the analysis of the Buddhist 
^ legends about A^oka, with whom a special cycle of the. 
■ avadUiia-s is connected.^ 

With the addition of epigraphic documents of the Mauryan 
period and their analysis, it has become necessary to approach 
the problem of the Aloka cycle from an altogether new 
angle. 

A comparison of the Buddhist legends about Asoka with 


1. See, Divyavadana : A collection of early Buddhist legends, first edited 
from the Nepalese Sanskrit by Cowell and Neil. (Cambridge, 1886) ; 
J. Ptzyluski, La Legende de L’empereur A^oka (Ahkavadana) dans 
les textes Indiens et Chinois (Paris, 1931), Annates du Muske Guimet, 
t. 31; Batnamaldvadana : A Garland of Precions Gems or a collection 
of Edifying tales, told in a metrical form, belonging, to the MahSyana, 
ed, by Takahata (Tokyo, 1954). 
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the inscriptional evidence® shows that the avadana-s, in spite 
of their apparent tendentiousness, are valuable historical 
documents containing information based on facts. 

The Buddhist legends contain varied .types of information 
about the reign of Asoka and it is, therefore, necessary to 
verify the historicity of these statements by analyzing them 
and comparing them with the available documentary evidence, 
which is mainly epigraphic. It is also necessary to examine 
the historical facts of the epoch wherein these events took 
place. In our view the problem of 'the character of the 
Buddhist legends can be correctly solved by ad'opting this 
approach, though differentiating the real from the imaginary 
and the original material from later interpolations. 

Among the numerous Buddhist legends about the virtuous 
deeds of king Asoka, the nfost interesting and unusual is the 
one about his deposition in the last years of his rule. 

An analysis of this eviden 9 e is of great historical signifi¬ 
cance not only because the documentary evidence of this 
period is highly fragmentary and contradictory but also 
because the problem of the political system of the Mauryan 
empire is connected with it.' The material about Asoka’s 
deposition has been preserved in the following Indian and 
foreign sources : the Nepalese manuscript of Asokavadana, 
which is a part of the collection of the D/ryavat/a/ja f the Chinese 

/ / 

2. R. Mookerjee, The authenticity of Asokan Legends, Buddhist Studies, 
ed. by, B.C. Law, 1931, pp, 547-558 ; P.H.L. Eggermont, The Chrono¬ 
logy of the Reign of A'soka Moriya, Leiden, 1956 ; E. Lamotte, Histoire 
du Bouddhisme Indien, Louvain, 1958, pp. 277-279 (Comparison entre 
les edits et les sources bouddhiques); G. M. Bongard-Levin, Taksil- 
skaya Nadpis Ashoki, Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie,19S6,'bi>l. A com¬ 
parison of the evidence from different Buddhist sources is of great 
interest. Such comparison leads us to the basic material which usually 
tended to acquire a different colouring and new additions and chages 
with the passage of time.' For details see, J. Przyluski, op. cit. 

3. For details, see E. Burnouf, Introduction & Thistoire du Buddhisn} Indien, 
Paris, 1876. Ahkavaddnasnas, in fact, an independent work and 
it was included only much later in the general collection of the Buddhist 
avadana-s. See, S. Levi, Les elements de formation du Divyavadana, 
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version of this “cycle about Asoka” the Sutralamkara,^ 
attributed to Asvaghosa ; Sanskrit fragments of the Ealpana- 
manditika identified by H. Liiders ;® the Chinese version of 
the Samyukta Agama the descriptions of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsiian Tsang, who visited India almost one thousand years 
after the rule of A^oka the Avadana KalpaJata by the fampus 
Indian writer of the eleventh century, Ksemendra® and finally, 
the work of the sixteenth century Tibetan historian, 
Taranatha, who claims to have utilized the work ofKsemen- 
dra and the Sanskrit texts arid translations of the avadana-sP 
Even a simple enumeration of these sources speaks of the 
popularity of these legends which were known not only in 
India but beyond her boundaries for a long period of time.^^ 


T'ong Pao, xiii, 1905, pp. 105-122. The Divyavaclana comprises several 
avadanas which were written by different authors; subsequent 
editorial changes were made in the avadanas when they were included 
in a common collection. This is clearly proved by the legends and the 
analysis of their linguistic material. See, M. Bloomfield, Notes on the 
Divyavadana, JAOS, xl. 1920, pp. 345-346. •. 

4. See J. Przyluski, op. cit. 

5. A^vagho^a, SHtralamkara, traduU en fxancais sur la version cliinoise de 
kumdrajiva, par E. Huber, Paris, 1908 ; E. Huber, BEFEO, t. iv, 1904, 
pp. 709-726. 

6. See H, Liiders, Bruchstucke der Kalpdnamandltikd des Eumdrolata, 

Leipzig, 1926. ' 

7. Smyukta Apama, Chapter 25 ; Tokyo edition of Tripitaka, cited by 
XJ, ti. Ghoshal, Studies in Indian History and Culture, Calcutta, 1957, 
pp. 424n-426n. 

8. S. Bell, Buddhist JRecords of the Western World, vol. ii, London. '' 

9. See Avaddna Kalpalata with its Tibetan version, ed.. by Sarat Chandra 
Das and Pandit Harimohan Vidyabhushana, reprinted, Calcutta, 1940, 
(Bibliotheca Indica), p. 595. 

10. See, V. P. Vasiliev, Buddizm, ego dogmaty, is! oriye i literature. Parts, 

, Istoriya buddisma v Indii, Sochinenie Daranat’y trans. from Tibetan, 

St. Pt., 1869 ; A. Schiefner, Tarandtha's Geschichte des Buddhismus, 
St. Pt, 1869. 

11. Unfortunately, in the Pali Chronicles of Ceylon, the Dipavamra and 
Mahdvamsa, which have preserved many facts of Anoka’s life and 
activities, there is no evidence of the king’s deposition from power, 
although these texts contain material about the last years of Anoka’s 
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Out of the materials that have come down to us, the most 
detailed information about the last years of Asoka’s rule is 
preserved in the Sanskrit text of AsokUvadana, Its fourth 
chapter is entirely devoted to the events of this period. Let 
us consider these data in detail. 

rule. This material very much agrees with the north Indian tradition ; 
for example, the information about the destruction of the Bodhi Tree 
by queen Tisyaraksita etc. (See Mahavamsa, xx, 3-6). However, when 
comparing the northern and southern Indian legends of Asoka, the 
former should be preferred, as they are earlier in time and territorially 
more closely connected with the Mauryan empire. The Ceylonese 
chronicles, as is generally known, were compiled in the fourth-fifth 
centuries A.D. (See S. Levi, op. cit.). A number of stories about 
Asoka, preserved in the Nepalese MS of are also found 

in the Chinese version ,of the Sutralamkara (which was translated Joy 
Kbmarajlva in A.D. 405), The Sutralamkara is generally attributed 
to A^vaghosha, who according‘to tradition lived during the period of 
Kanishka’s rule (S. IJevi, Asvagho§a, Le Sutralamkara et ses sources, 
Journal Asiatique, t. xii, 1908', pp. 57-184). Following this tradition, 
the Sanskrit text of the Sutralamkara may be dated to the first century 
A.D., and the original text of the /fsokovahona—whence the author 
of the SntrUlarnkara has apparently borrowed many themes—may be 
dated to a still earlier period. Unfortunately, we do not possess the 
original text of the AsokavadanavihXch, in the opinion of Przyluski, was 
compiled about a hundred years before the rule of Kanishka (pp. cit., 
p, vii). Eggermont, who docs not agree with such an early date, thinks 
that it should not be dated earlier than the first century A.D. (op. cit., 
p. 180). It is likely that the text of the Ahokdvadana and the part of 
Dlvyavadana which has come down to us, fully coincides with the 
original text. But it should not be forgotten that this text has under-, 
gone changes more than once, most probably, after the final editing 
of the sutralamkara. We may presume that the version nearest to the 
original is preserved in the Katpana-manditika because the Sanskrit 
fragments of Xfl/ponS-martd/V/kS are almost identical with the MSS of 
the AsokUyadana which has come down to us. I 

In the SutralamkSra : “But the high officials did not want to give 
him any more (jewels)”. (A^va.ghosha, Sutralamkara op. cit., p. 138) ; 
in the Chinese version of A^okavadana : “After this. Sampadi 
(Eul-mo-t’i) with the consent of the ministers seized the opportunity, 
provided by the king’s illness, to return all that was sent by the king 
(to the sanglm)". (See, J. Przyluski, op. cit., p. 298); in Satpyukta- 
nikaya : “Then the prince (San-po-ti) immediately ordered that no 
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According to this source; king A^oka, towards the end of 
his rule, ruined the state treasury by giving generous donations 
to the Buddhist sahgha and for spreading the teachings of the 
Buddha (bhagavacchasana) and also continued sending more 
and more gifts to the bhiksu-s. During this period, Asoka's 
grandson Sampadi (Samprati) became the heir to the throne 
{yuvarajyepravartate) and the king’s 'ministers {amatyas) told 
him about the excessive gifts which the emperor was making 
and impressed upon him the need for having them stopped. 
[In the text ; nivnrayiiavyah, i.e.. He (the king) piust be 
stopped, restrained,; it should be forbidden to him].. Following 
the advice o^f the king’s ministers, Samprati forbade the 
treasurer to give away any valuables, despite Anoka’s orders. 
However, according to the tradition, A^oka did not stop 
making gifts to the Buddhist sahgha. As we learn from the 
sources, his passion for donations did not cease : he used to 
send to the priests golden dishes which were used for serving 
all kinds of viands to the king. Wlsen, by an order, this 
practice was s,topped and the king was served in silver dishes, 
A^oka sent even thdse to Che Buddhist monastary of Kukkuta 
(Kukkutarama), The same happened with the iron and wooden 
dishes. As a result, A^oka was left with only an ardhama- 
laka. He then called together the ministers {amatya-s) and 
the city-dwellers (paura-s) and enquired of them ; who is the 
actual ruler of the land The ministers tried-to convince 
the emperor Asoka that he alone was the king. 

Of great interest are the gailia-s, which are the’oldest 'parts 
of the Asokavadam, in which the emperor, describes bis posi¬ 
tion thus ; “I deprived myself of my power and now I possess 

jewel should be given away for the needs of the great-king”. (U. N. 
Ghoshal, op, cit., p. 425). Hsuan Tsang writes; “The Ministers 
(minister), who exercised control ‘did not want to fulfill his desire’.’’ 
(S. Beal, op. pit., vol. ii, p. 95). Ksemendra (74.8) writes, "His 
grandson named Sampadi, blinded by greed, revoked through the 
. cashier the order of Asoka who was making religions charities”. 
ttatpautr'ah Sampadi ndma lobhandhastasya s^sanarp ddnapunya- 
pravf.ttasya koiSdhyaksairavarayat). 

12. kah sSmpratam prithivyam iharab ; Dhyavaddna, p. 43. 
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only half a piece of amalaka". Addressing his chief minister, 
Radhagupta, Asoka announced the loss of wealth [dravyavi- 
nasa), loss of kingdom {rajyanahna) and loss of power 
{asrayaviyoga).^^ “Formerly, nobody dared object to my 
orders and now they are hardly ever carried out...My edicts 
have become dead letters'’. There is a similar passage in the 
Sutrdlamkam^* A^oka gathered together his officials and 
said, “My power is dead. When I had power nobody dared 
oppose me, nobody ever showed any treachery, and uprisings 
were suppressed ; no one in the land could stand against me”. 
A^oka requested that his last order be carried out—to send 
half a piece of dmalaka to the Kukkuta monastery as a gift to 
the community of monks. 

When Asoka’s last gift was brought to the community of 
monks and the news of the Emperor’s plight communicated 
the monks were very much depressed over the inglorious end 
of their patron. We learn this from the’sources containing 
materials about the l^t years of Asoka’s rule. The monks 
believed that A^oka—the best among the Mauryas and the 
ruler of the whole of Jambudvipa~-had been relieved of his 
power by the ministers.^® In the Chinese version of the 
Asokavadana, there is a gathd which states that the sthavira 
addressed the Buddhist monks informing them about the'^grave 
condition of Asoka. “Now”, he said, “the king is being 
governed by a group of subjects”.^® Hsiian Tsang wrote that 
the ministers had usurped the power and were enjoying the 
riches of others.^’ Hsiian Tsang ascribes these words to 
Aloka : “I am in the hands of crafty and powerful minister”.^® 
Taranatha gives a story about the monks’ visit to Aioka. The 

13. DivyavadSna, p. 430. 

14. See, T. Przyluski, op. cii., pp. 298-299 ; Siitralamkara pp. 139-140 

15. tyapamo nareudro'sau Asoka mauryakunjarah. Jambudvipeivaro bhutva 
jdto' nUiamalakeivarah. bhftyaih sa bhumipatiradya hftadhikarah : 
Divyavodam, p. 432. 

16. J. Przyluski, op. cit., p. 299. 

17. S. Beal, op. cit., p. 96. 

18. Ibid. 
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Emperor could give only half a piece of Smalaka to the monks 
and even this gift was received by them with great joy. 
“Virtue from this offering is much more than that from the 
960 million gold pieces you gave when you were the absolute 
ruler” 

Thus, the sources containing materials about the last 
period of Anoka’s rule describe the usurpation of power by 
the high officials and the crown-prince and the emperor being 
rendered powerless to rule the country. 

Is the information given in the Buddhist sources purely 
imaginary, as some scholars think, merely fabricated to 
illustrate the Buddhist doctrine of suffering*® by giving the 
example of such a virtuous king, as Asoka, and to emphasize 
the necessity of total renunciation, of wordly bliss and power*^ 
for the sake of the sangha ? Or do the materials about Anoka’s 
deposition reflect the real events of Mauryan history ? 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of the last years of Anoka’s' 
rule is very scanty. The epigraphical evidence is particularly 
fragmentary. However, even this scanty information helps 
us in revealing certain peculiarities of this period and in indi¬ 
cating the causes leading to the event? which we know from 
the later Buddhist legends. 

The last years of Asoka’s rule are known to have been 
very complicated politically. In this period, which marks the 


19. V. P. Vasiliev, op. cit., p. 40. 

20. R. Thapar, A^oka and the Decline of the Mauryas, Oxford, 1961, p. 54. 

21. Barua takes the evidence from the Divyavadana thus. See B. M. Barua, 

A’soka and his Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1955. The Buddhist chronicles 
have especially tried to emphasize the significance of presents and gifts 
in favour of the Buddhist community by giving the example of the mighty 
emperor Aloka, who sacrificed everything for the sake of the Samgha— 
his empire extending over the whole earth, wives, high officials, son, 
and finally, himself: kosam sth'dpayitva mahaprthivim antahpura- 
mStyaganam atmanant kunalamacdryasahghe ktryatayitvd (.Divyavadana, 
p. 429). 1 


Bon. 17 
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beginning of tbe downfall of the Mauryan empire, conditions 
deteriorated : the provinces, struggling for independence, rose 
against the central authority,®^ and serious financial difliculties 
arose which is proved by the avadana literature. • An analysis 
of the documents reveals that anti-Buddhist feelings also 
became intensified, largely because Asoka had started patroni¬ 
sing Buddhism and giving generous financial help to the 
Buddhist safigha.^^ 

During a major part of his rule, Asoka followed a policy 
of religious tolerance which helped to establish the basic 
political system of the Mauryas and maintain the unity of the 
empire. “Other sects should be duly honoured in every way 
on all occasions. If a person acts in this way, he not only 
promotes his own sect but also benefits other sects. But, if a 
person acts otherwise, he not only injures his own sect, but 
also harms other sects”. (Rock Edict No. XII). 

By following this policy of religious tolerance A^oka was 
able to avoid conflicts without breaking away from the 
BrShmagas, Jainas and Ajivikas, 

It is clear from Anoka’s inscriptions that he followed this 
policy not only at the time when the Rock Edicts were 
composed, but also during the time when the Pillar Edicts 
were composed (i.e., after the 25th-26tb year of coronation).^* 


22. In the Divyavadam. (p. 407) there is a description of an uprising in 

Taxila not long before the death of Asoka : rajno'hkasyottarapathe 
Taksakilanagaram viruddham. ,' 

23. According to the Buddhist tradition, queen Ti§yaraksita was a staunch 
opponent of Buddhism who tried to destroy the holy Bodhi Tree. 
(JDivyavadana, pp. 394-398 ; Mahavamsa, xx, 4-6). Eggermont dates 
this event in the thirty-first year of Asoka’s rule. He thinks that the 
reference to the destruction of the Bodhi Tree might symbolise the 
difficulties of the Buddhist (op. cit, p. 187). In our opinion, however, 
this evidence shows the existence of anti-Buddhist opposition in the 
period. 

24. In Bloch’s opinion (with which R. Thapar also agrees) this edict was 

compiled in the twenty-eighth year of Aioka’s rule. T. Bloch, Les 
Inscriptions d'Asoka. Paris, 1950, p. 168; R. Thapar, op, cit, 

p. 177. 
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Pillar Edict VII—the last of the Major Pillar Edicts—proves 
that the central authority tried to control all aspects of religious 
life in ancient Indian society, and fnaintain surveillance over 
the diverse religious sects with their peculiarities and practices. 
During this period Asoka also propagated his policy of 
religious tolerance. 

During the last years of Asoka’s rule, however, the policy 
underwent important changes. A comparative study of 
Asoka’s inscriptions reveals that there was a definite evolution 
in the views of the Emperor and in his attitude towards the 
Buddhist doctrines and the sahgha. In the last years of his. 
rule, A^olca became a staunch supporter of Buddhism, patroni¬ 
sing the Buddhist sangha and financially supporting, it, and he 
departed from the policy of religious tolerance. In this 
connection, the evidence of the Divyavadana about Anoka's 
clash with the Ajivikas and the Jainas, deserves special 
attention.®® 

The ‘Schism Edict’, which was composed later than the 
Pillar Edicts, also serves as a proof of the change in Asoka’s 
policy of religious tolerance.®*. 


25. According to the Buddhist tradition, when the emperor came to know 

about the profanation of the Buddha’s statue by a Nirgrantha from 
Pundravardhana. he ordered all the Ajivikas of this region to be killed. 
For a similar crime of profanation by a Nirgrantha of Pataliputra, 
A^oka demanded compensation from the heads of all the unions of 
Nirgranthas (Nirgranthas were usually considered to be Jains; in 
Asoka’s inscriptions Ajivikas and Jains are clearly dififerentiated, though 
in the first passage of the Divyavadana they are, perhaps, used as 
synonyms). Basham is inclined to consider this as evidence that the 
Buddhist sources are unreliable. However, they refer to the last years 
of Anoka’s rule, when Che emperor had begun to depart from his policy 
of religions to tolerance. (A Basham, History and Doctrines of the 
Ajivikas, 1951, p. 148). i 

26. The later date of the Edict is supported by scholars like H; C. Seth, 
The Chronology of Asoka’s Inscriptions, Journal of Indian History, 
1938, vol. xiii, N 3, pp. 219^292. T. Bloch, op. cit., p. 152 ; Nilakantha 
Sastri, Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, Banaras, 1952, p. 216. P. H. 

• Eggermont, op. clt„ pp. 187-188. Th^-Edict calls for the expulsion 
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Asoka’s obviously pro-Buddhist policy could not but give 
rise to opposition from the followers of the various other 
religious schools. Apparently, in this period, Asoka not only 
lost the support of the followers of the diverse religious sects 
but, as a consequence, he also created formidable opposition 
among the Brahmanas and the Jainas, who were still very 
powerful politically and exerted considerable influence on the 
spiritual life of the Indian society. It is well-known that 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, pursued a pro- 
Brahmana and, apparently, anti-Buddhist policy. We have 
already referred to the evidence from the Buddhist tradition 
which shows that, in the last years of Asoka’s rule, Sampadi 
became the heir to the throne and concentrated considerable 
power during this period. The Jaina tradition portrays 
Sampadi as an ardent follower of Mahavira’s teachings and an 
opponent of Buddhism.®’ From the actions of the king’s 
ministers who were closely connected with Sampadi, it may 
also be presumed that they had begun to oppose Anoka’s pro- 
Buddhist policies. 

A study of the history of the last years of Asoka’s rule, 
based mainly on epigraphic material, thus corroborates the 
evidence from the Buddhist tradition about the tense situation 
of this period, the emperor’s conflict with his ministers, and 
his ultimate deposition from power. This also means that 
the Cycle of Asoka is based on historical facts. 

It is no doubt true that all these questions require further 
dqcumentary evidence and analysis. 

For instance, one of our basic problems—the reasons for 
the emperor’s deposition from power—has not been completely 
solved. It is, however, clear that the last years of Asoka’s 
rule were marked not by his peaceful renunciation of the 

from the Buddhist community of monks and nuns who had disrupted 
the internal unity of the sahgha. The Allahabad-Kausambi version 
of the Edict shows that the king’s order regarding the expulsion of 
dissenter-monks and the consolidation of the community was addressed 
to the officials of the state. 

27. See, for example, Pariiistaparvan, ix, 54. 
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world as a monk, as suggested by certain scholars,®^ but by, 
a tense political situation in the country, whicji resulted in the 
beginning of the downfalll of the Mauryan empire, growing 
anti-Buddhist feelings and the struggle of the heir-apparent 
and the king’s ministers against his policy, particularly against 
his pro-Buddhist attitude. 

According to the available evidence, during the last years 
of Asoka’s rule, Tisyaraksita, whom he married after Asam- 
dhimitta’s death and made his agramahisi, started playing an 
important role in the court. Tradition portrays Tisyaraksita 
as anti-Buddhist or opposed to the pro-Buddhist policy of 
A^oka. The Buddhist tradition also mentions the feelings 
of hatred of this young wife of Asolca towards the crown- 
prince Kunala, the son of another of Anoka’s wives, 
Padmavati. The legends say that after curing the ailing 
emperor, Tisyaraksita demanded unlimited authority for seven 
days. She issued a decree in Asoka’s name to pluck olf the 
eyes of Kunala and assassinate him, who was at that time in 
Taxila to suppress the rebellion there. 

Moreover the above-mentioned facts from the avadanas 
about the last years of Asoka’s rule acquire an entirely special 
meaning in connection with the so-called Queen’s Edict—a 
small inscription on the Allahabad pillar. In our view it is 
possible to connect the Buddhist tradition with the evidence 
of the edict. This throws new light on the obscure question 
of the last years of Asoka’s rule and proves, once again, the 
historicity of the avadanas. 

The Edict proclaims “In the name of Devanampriya 


28, This view was first expresed by Fleet in whose opinion the southern 
versions of the Minor Rock Edict of As oka are connected with the 
arrival of the emperor at Suvarnagiri (which Fleet mistakenly located in 
Magadha) after his renunciation of the throne (see, JR AS, 1909, p. 304) 
Dikshitar has supported this view, maintaining that A^oka not only 
renounced the throne but also spent his remaining days in prayer and 
penance. See R. Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, (2nd edition) Madras, 
1953, p. 90. 

29. DevSnampiyasa vacanena savata mahamatavataviyi e beta dutiyaye 
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everywhere the mahamatra-s should be instructed (as follows): 
those gifts (which are being made)®" here by the second queen 
viz., the mango-grove, or a garden, or alms-house, or anything 
else, are to be registered (in the name) of that queen. This 


clenye done ambavadika vd ddnalgajhe vaje vS pi ajmne kichhi 
gamayati taye deviye se ndni (Jiejvamjvilmlyanajdntiydye deviye ti 
Tivalamdtu Kdluvdkiye, This edict was first translated and 
published by J. Princep in 1837. Subsequently, it was published 
many times and specially analyzed in several works among which 
the following may be mentioned ; T. Bloch, op. cit., p. 159; G. 
Srinivasa Murti, A, N. Krishna Aiyangar, Edicts of Asoka, Adyar, 
1952, p. 133; A. Sen, A'soka’s Edicts, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 136-139 ; 
R. Basak, A&okan Inscriptions Calcutta, 1959, pp. 151-152; C. D. 
Chatterjee, Studies in the Inscriptions of Aloka: Queen’s Edict 
Reconsidered, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
vol. xxxii ('1933), pp. 57-82 (TA), vol. xxxiv (1954), pp. 30-50 (IB), 
vol. xxxvii (1957), pp. 208-233 (IC). 

30. The verb is missing here and a word for word translation would be 
"which what here the second queen gifts”. Different scholars have 
filled in ths,jnissing portion thus "What (ever) gift (has been given) 
here by the second queen” (S. N. Mitra, The Queen’s donation edict, 
/TfQ, vol. vii, 1931, p. 460); “whatever gift has been given here (in 
ray empire) by the Second Queen” (R. Basak, op. cit., p. 152) ; “what¬ 
ever has been given away as a gift by ray second queen” (G. Srinivasa 
Murti and A. N, Krishna Aiyangar, pp. «7., p. 133) ; "whatever gift 
has been made here by my second queen”, (D. C. Sircar, Inscriptions 
of A'soka, Delhi, i960, p. 65). It is clear from these examples that 
the verbal constructions, with the help of which the text has been 
interpreted, are used in the past tense. Perhaps these scholars think 
that the gifts mentioned in the edict had already been made by the 
queen sometime in the past. Chatterjee thinks that the gifts which 
were made earlier by Karuvaki were registered as the gifts of the 
second queen (dutiyaye deviye done) without mentioning-her name. In 
his opinion, the new order of the king only made this issue clear. 
However, we cannot draw many conclusions from the text of the 
edict. Moreover in the fourth line of the inscription the verb is used 
in the present tense—gantya/i which contradicts the above-mentioned 
interpretations. The edict might even be referring to the future rather 
than the past, because its author demands clear-cut registration of the 
gifts. 
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(is) [the instruction]®^ of the second queen, the mother of 
Tivala, the Kaiuvaki”.®® 

Most scholars have considered this edict to be a personal 
order of the Emperor. Mitra has even objected to its being 
called by its traditional name, the “Queen’s Edict”, as 
suggested by A. Cunningham.®® He considers the inscription 
to be the King’s order to the mahamatra-s and suggests that it 
should be called the ‘Edict on the Queen’s donation’ in order 
to avoid its being taken as an edict' issued by the Queen.®* 
A. Sen is also of the same opinion.®® Chatterjec considers it 


31. This reading and interpretation is possible; vinayana-{nt) with the 
meaning 'order, instructions’. Such a restoration may be very well 
connected with the other materials, and it agrees with hevam. The 
only objection, if any, may be the trisyllabic word, as has been pointed 
out by some scholars. But lot ns not forget that many, great epigra- 
phists considered it a four-syllable word and Sircar reconstructed it as 
a five-syllable word, gonamv/ye (S'e/ect/n.vcryjt/ons, .1, Calcutta, 1942, 
p. 72). Hultzsch was not the only person to have initially read 'r' with 
a vowel; Princep, the first publisher of the inscription had also read 
Va (CII, ed. by A. Cunningham, Calcutta, 1877, p, 186). Some scholars 
have reconstructed the third syllable as ya which is also corroborated 
by our reading and interpretation. On the whole, we think that this 
part of the edict should have a noun. This is also shown by Bloch 
in his translation : (cela est... de la seconde reine) ; this noun is 
related to hevam rather than to a verb-form. The reading hevam and 
not sevain, as suggested by Senart and Barua is correct, as shown by 
Chatterjee. Dismissing Hultzsch’s interpretation, Chatterjee has 
indicated the various phonetic difficulties, besides the impossibility 
of relating the king’s order to the mahamatras to the request for the 
registration of his wife Karuvaki’s gifts {op.cit., p. 41). But if our 
interpretation (vi/iayana) is accepted, the difficulty will be removed. 

32. In the text the form 'Ktluvakiye’ may be in genitive as well as 
accusative case, but the contents of the inscription clearly show that 
it is used in the genitive case. A. Woolner, Ahoka's Inscription, Text 
and Glossary, Oxford, 1924, vol. ii, p. 80, has translated it as "for 
KSluvaki”, but this does not correspond with the idea of the edict 
as a whole. 

33. A. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 458. 

34. S. Mitra, op. cit., p, 136. 

35. JS. Sen, op, cit,, p. 136. 
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to be. Asoka’s order and suggests the title ‘Edict of Asoka on 
the Public Benefactions of Kaluvaki’.®® It has not been 
possible for scholars to reconcile themselves to the idea that 
in the time of an autocrat and a monarch like Asoka some one 
could have dared issue an edict. 

There are no clear indications in the Edict about the date 
of its compilation. However, there are no difficulties in 
placing it in the last years of Asoka’s rule. The Edict was 
found engraved on the Allahabad Pillar along with the Minor 
Pillar Edict about the unity of the Buddhist community (or 
the Schism Edict) and the first six Pillar Edicts. Because of 
its peculiar disposition, the inscription could not be dated 
later than the major Pillar Edicts of Asoka.®’ According to 
Smith the ‘Queen’s Edict’ was the latest among the edicts 
issued by Asoka.®® 

It is necdssary to note an interesting detail which has been 
given due attention neither by the scholars working on 
Mauryan history nor by those who have published the A^okan 
inscriptions. Instead of the usual formula : devanampiyem 
piyadasi rdjd. 3ha this Edict begins thus ; devSnam piyasU 
vacartem, i.e., in the name of devanam piyasi. Thi^itself 
points to the fact that this Edict was not issued by the 
Emperor'himself but by someone else. In, order to give greater 
force to the order, the author of the Edict refers to devanam 
piyasi. Since this Edict begins in accordance with the formula, 
scholars have taken for granted that this was issued by the 
Emperor himself.®® The deviations from this formula in the 
text were, however, not given any significance. A similar 
construction in the first and second special edicts at Dhauli 

36. See CII, 1925, p. viii; Clf, 1879, p. 38 and table xxii; R. Thapar, 
op. cit., p. 30 ; P.H.L. Eggerraont, op. cit., pp. 187-188 ; H. C. Seth, 
op. cit., pp. 279-292. 

37. See CII, 1925, p. viii; CII, 1879, p. 38 and table xxii; R. Thapar.- 
op. cit., p. 30 ; P. H, L, Eggermont, op. cit., pp. 187-188 ; H. C. Seth, 
op. cit., pp. 279-292. 

38. ' V. Smith, op. cit., p. 220. 

39. See, for example, D. R. Bbandarkar, A'soka, Calcutta, 1955, p. 334. 
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(devanampiyasa vdcanena) was also, until recently, treated as 
the Emperor’s orders. It was believed that the Edict was 
personally issued by A^oka and addressed directly to the local 
mahamatras. However, as M. A. Mahendale has convincingly 
shown, these Edicts to the mahamatras of Tosali were 
addressed not by Asoka from his capital, as is usually 
supposed,“ but by the king’s ofiBcials during his tour around 
the coUntry.^^ According to Mahendale, the peculiar composis- 
tion of the Kalihga Edicts is due to their not having been 
issued by the Emperor himself, but by his ofScials. This 
conclusion confirms our views about the authorship of the 
Queen’s Edict. 

We suggest that the last lines of the inscription which say, 
“Such is the order of the second queen Karuvaki, the mother 
of Tivara’’, may also prove that the Edict was issued by the 
queen. This interpretation also agrees with the evidence about 
the last years of Asoka’s rule in the Buddhist works, discussed 
above, according to which the chief queen Tisyaraksita had 
started playing an important role at the court. She received 
unlimited powers from the king for seven days and, in the 
name of the king, issued the Edict about Kunala becoming 
blind and assassinated. 

The Queen’s Edict is a good illustration of^the Asokavadana 
passage in which the king addresses his chief minister 
Radhagupta with the following words : “My orders are not 
carried out...My Edicts have become dead letters’’.^® It is to 
be noted that the Queen’s order refers to various kinds of gifts, 


40. E. Hultzscb, op cit., p. 177. " 

41. See N. A. Mahendale, North-Western land western) Influence on the 
Mysore Edicts of Aloka, Sardha-Satabdl Commemoration Volume. 
pp. 155-175; by the same author, North-Western (and Western) 
Influence on the Versions of Anoka’s Minor Rock Edict, Bulletin of 
'the Deccan College Research Institute, vol, xvii (1955-56), pp. 81-97 

42. See, J. Przyluski, op. cit., pp. 298-299. 
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i.e. the moot question of the events of the last years of Asoka’s 
rule. 

Scholars have turned their attention to the fact of the' 
absence of inscriptions during the last years of Asoka’s ruleA® 
This fact can be explained in the light of the evidences we 
have adduced. It is obvious that during the period of Asoka’s 
deposition from power, an entire series of edicts—including 
major pillar inscriptions and , separate persona] orders of the 
emperor—could have been issued by someone other than 
Asoka, 

If we admit the connection between the Queen’s Edict and • 
the last years of Anoka’s rule, we can juxtapose Karuvaki— 
the second queen of Asoka who issued a personal order in the 
name of'the- emperor—and Tisyaraksita of the Buddhist 
worics.^^ 

43. In Thapar’s view the absence of edicts in the very last years of 
Anoka’s rule is a strange and iriexplioable fact. See Thapar, op. cit., 
p. 51. 

44. On the basis of the Ceylonese chronicle (Mahavamsa, xx. 3) the date 
of Asandhimitra’s death is fixed in the twenty-sixth year of Anoka’s 
coronation (according to Eggermont 244 B. C. i.e., the year before the 
composition of the Major Pillar Edicts which were, of course, issued 
before the "Queen’s Edict”. In this connection we may dismiss 
Barua’s comparison of Karuvaki with Asdndhimitra {Indian Culture, 
vol. i, p. 123). Barua, later on, revised his viewpoint. Erroneously 
considering Asandhimitra as one of the name of the queen Devi— 
the mother of Mahendra and Safighamitra—A. Sen has suggested 
identifying Devi with KSluvakl {op. cit., p. 13).’ However, even this 
identification goes against many well-established facts. It is known 
that Devi had become Asoka’s ^ife before his accession during his 
sojourn to Ujjain as the ruling prince. After Asoka’s seizure of the 
throne of Magadha she did not shift to PItaliputra but continued to 
stay in her native city of Vidisa. Referring to the identity ofTivara 
and Kunala, Barua {Akoka' and his Inscriptions, p. 54) has suggested 
identifying Karuvaki with PadmSvatl, who, according to the AiokS- 
vadana, was the mother of the prince Kupala. The name of Tivara 
is mentioned only in the Queen’s Edict, whereas Kunala is mentioned 
in many ancient Indian works. How can we, therefore, explain the 
fact that the queen, while talking of heir son, the successor to 
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The identification Karuvaki of the inscription with 
Tisyaraksita of the Buddhist sources helps to explain the 
reason why Karuvaki mentioned the name of her son Tivara 
in the inscription. Karuvaki-Tisyaraksita, having become 
the chief wife (second, in succession, after Asandhimitra) at 
the time when Asoka’s son and heir, Kunala, was already an 
adult, naturally wanted to consolidate her son Tivara’s 
position, especially because Kunala was the king’s son but not 
of the chief wife. It is significant that this conclusion is 
supported by the evidence from the Jaina tradition.^® 

These are some of the events of the last years of Asoka’s 
rule which have been reconstructed by means of the compar¬ 
ative analysis of the. epigraphic material and the evidence of 
the avadanas. 

A comparison of the evidence from the avad'anas and the 
epigraphic material is of help in establishing not complete 
identity, but only separate coincidences between the facts from 
both the sources. This is quite obvious because the avadana 


the throne, does not mention him by the name by which he was 
known. , 

The proposed identification of Karuvaki with Tisyaraksita solves 
the problems arising from the comparison of Kunala with Tivara and 
Karuvaki with Padmavatl. 

45. In-the Parisistaparvan, Hemachandra tells of the rival queen (Karu- 
vakl of the Edict and Tisyaraksita of the avadanas) who strived to 
make the successor to the throne not Kunala as desired by Asoka, 
but her son (unfortunately, the source does not give his name). To 
achieve her aim, the queen secretly changed the letter which was 
sent by A^oka to Ujjain where the heir-apparent to the throne, 
Kunala, was living. From the text of the changed letter, Kunala was 
to be blinded. The chief city-officials had not yet made up their 
mind about carrying out the severe orders of the emperor, when 
Kunala, on reading the letter, blinded himself. A^oka was very 
sad on hearing of the misfortune of his beloved son and he had to give 
up his previous plan of appointing Kuqala the successor to the throne. 
A^oka presented to Kunala a rich village and sent to UjjaJn the other 
prince, the son of the rival queen {kunal&yetyaioka'srirdadau gramam 
maharddhikamltatsapatnakumaraya dadavujjayinfmpunah, ix, 34). 
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legends were not a systematic description of real facts, 
although some historical events and certain characteristics of 
that period are reflected in them. 

Rejecting the authenticity of the evidence from the 
avadana-s about A^oko’s deposition from actual power, 
scholars have cited the fact that the Emperor’s deposition 
from power by his ministers is against the structure of Mauryan 
society and state. In their view, in Asokan times, when the 
state was the absolute monarchy, in the judicial and political 
sense of the word,^° and the state Authority was absolute and 
supreme,**’ no one—not even the council of ministers—could 
go against the king’s orders, let alone deposing the king. 
However, a study of the state-system of Mauryan India, and, 
in particular, of the relations between the king’s authority and 
the parisad—ths council of chief advisors to the king—has 
necessitated changes in the traditional view.^® 

An analysis of the epigraphic material shows that even in 
the flourishing period of the empire and the consolidation of 
the king’s power's, the parisad maintained its independence and 
sometimes even spoke out against the king’s orders. It seems 
even more true that in the last days of>Aloka’s rule, which 
were marked by tense internal strifes, the confrontations 
between the king and his ministers became particularly sharp. 
Apparently, the king’s ministers in this period possessed such 
power that they spoke out against the king’s orders and, using 
the heir-apparent, deprived A4oka of actual power. It is 
significant that the sources-do not dispute Asoka’s deposition 
from power, as doing so would have meant admitting that 
such a deposition from power was possible. 

Thus, the arguments of those who doubt the reality of the 
events connected with the last years of Asoka’s rule as 


46. R, Mookerjee, A'soka, London, 1928, p. 47. 

47. V. Smith, Aloka, London, 1920, p. 92. 

48. For details see, G. M. Bongard-Levin, Panshad v sisteme gosudar- 
stvennogo upravleniya imperii Mauriev, Drevnii mir, Moscow, 1962, 
pp. 399-409. 
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described in the avadanas cannot be taken as decisive in 
solving this problem. ^ 

We have mainly relied upon the evidence from the avadanas 
about Anoka’s deposition from power ; an analysis of other 
events, however, supports the basic position about the histori¬ 
city of the ancient Indian avadanas and their depiction of 
actual events connected with Indian history. 



AN EPIGRAPHIC DOCUMENT OF THE- 
MAURY AS FROM BENGAL 


On November the 30th, 1931, a piece of limestone with 
seven lines of Brahm,i letters on it was discovered during 
archaeological excavations at Mahasthan. The inscription 
drew the attention of several well-known linguists,^ 

D. R. Bhandarkar noted the importance of the finding and 
supposed that it was a real document of the Maurya epoch.® 
In 1934 B. M. Barua came forward with his interpretation of 
the document. Since then a quarter of a century has passed. 
In course of this time there has been gathered a certain 
amount of materials which allow -a new approach to the 
reading and interpretation of the inscription. Let us examine 
. the text : 

1. (a)/«e«n® savagiyanam^ \tala da)jm(sal)^ dumam dim^ 
iMaha=) . 

1. D. R. Bhandarkar, Mauryan Brahmi inscription of Mahasthan, Epigrg- 
phialndica, (1933), vol. xxi, part ii, pp. 83-91 ; by the same author. 
Important fragmentary inscription found at Mahasthan, Indian Anti¬ 
quary, (September, 1933), vol. Ixii, pp. 177-178 ; by the same author, 
Note on a Mauryan inscription from Mahasthan (the ancient Paundra- 
vardhana). Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
New series, Calcutta 1932, vol xxviii, N 1, pp. 123-126; B. M. Barua. 
The old Brahmi Inscription of Mahasthan, The Indian Historkai Quar¬ 
terly, 1943, vol, x. No. i, pp. 57-66 ; C. C. Dasgupta. Palaeographical 
notes on the Mauryan Brahmi inscription of Mahasthan, Indian Culture, 
July, 1936, vol. iii, N 1, pp. 206-207 ; D. C. Sircar. Mahasthan 
fragmentary stone plaque inscription. Select Inscriptions bearing on 
Indian History and Civilization, vol. i, Calcutta, 1942, pp. 82-83. 

2. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, January 1933, vol. xxvii. 

3.1 Bhandarkar and Sircar give nena. Bhandarkar considers that this is 
a part of word vacanena or kasanena. Here and onward the references 
made to Bhandarkar are according to EpigrapKia Indica, vol. xxi. 

4, Bhandarkar suggests the following reading : sa(gp)va(jn)giyia)nam (Skt. 
samvargiyanam). 


(notes 5-6 infra) 
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2. mate^jsulakhite^ padanagalate etam^ 

3. {ni)vahipayisati savagiyanam (ca di)ne^^ 

4. dhMlyam nivahisati dagatiydy{i)ke^^ pi d(ev3) — 

5. (tiyU)l[yi)kasi'^^ suatiyayika (si)lpi gamda{kehi) 

6. {dhani)l(yi)kehi'‘-^ esa koihagale kosam^^ (bhara) (?) 

7. (?) {niye) 

Interpretation of separate terms and words is of first rate 
importance for understanding the contents of the inscription. 

Thus Dr. Bhandarkar reads in the first line : sa(m)vagiy 
(a)nam which corresponds in his opinion to Sanskrit 
sam+varglyanam —of the classfellows, or the clansmen. 
Bhandarkar proposes to put another avusvara after va and to 
read this word as samvamgiyanam —of the samvamgiya (tribe). 
He considers the last word to be the name of a union of 
■ different clans ; Vanga, similarly as the union of Vajjt clans 
was sometimes called Samvajji. 

Correct interpretation of the above-mentioned word has a 
great significance, as the understanding of the inscription as 
a whole depends on an elucidation of the status of savagiyas. 
On the basis of Pali sutra-s and the data of Vinaya Pitaka^ 

5. Bhandarkar reads galadanaso (Skt. galSrdanasya), considering this word 
as name of the chief of the union of the Vaijgas to whom, in his 
opinion, the order (sasana) was addressed. Bama gives tela-dinosa 
where tela=p\\, oily liquid. Sircar proposes the reading tela danasasapa 
dim deriving from the latter Skt. sarsapam ca dattam. Unfortunately 
this part of the inscription is preserved badly, and it is difficult to 
decide whether it was du or sa danasa (dativ) for distribution. 

6. Bhandarkar reads both words as one dumadina, connecting it with the 
subsequent mahamate. 

7. Barua reads sumate (from suma). 

8. Bhandarkar understands this word as an attribute of Pundranagara, 
Barua as a geographical denomination (Skt. sulak§mf). 

9. Bhandarkar is of opinion that etam is related to sasana. 

10. After this word, Bhandarkar adds tatha. 

11. Bhandarkar: da{m)g(ja)tiydy{i)ke. 

12. Barua suggests the reading : (gitiya)yikasi. 

13. The inscription in this part is very fragmentary. Barua suggests the 
following reading ; ik5lcani)yikehi. 

14. Further on Bhandarkar gives bharaniye. Sircar ca paripuraifiyam. 

■ t 
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about Chabbaggiyas, Barua came to the conclusion that the 
Savagiyas mentioned in the inscription were members of a 
Buddhist sect sadvargya or sadvargika (Pali chabbagiya and 
chavaggr'ya). Many ancient Indian sources note that one of 
duties of kings was the care of “men of religion”. Several 
Pali sources testify to the existence of Chabbaggiyas. This, 
however, does not give grounds for identifying Savagiyas of 
Mahasthan inscription with Chabbaggiyas of the Pali sutra-s. 
The word varga is used to mean not only a religious group but 
has also a wider meaning—a part, group in general, class, 
society, and so on. Let us note that in the Asokan inscriptions 
(Special Edict No I of Dhauli and Jaugada, which are not far 
from the place where this inscription was discovered) varga is 
used in the form vflge in the meaning of class, section of the 
population. Vaggiyo means—“one belonging to a definite 
group”. Chabbaggiyo (sadvargikas), therefore, means “consis¬ 
ting of six parts, groups, individuals”. ’ 

Acknowledging the possibility that . Pkt. savagiyas may 
Cofrespond to Pali chabbaggiyas, I am not inclined, however, 
to think that in this inscription they have in view just the same 
bhikkhus, of whom the Pali source Vinaya Pitaka informs us. 
Barua leaves it unexplained why the compiler of this epigra- 
phic document was interested in “the position ofChabbagi- 
yas”—members of a sect of bbikkhu-s (members of holy 
order). Why had the Mahamatra to look after only this sect 
and to help it in case of calamities ? We do not know any 
special occasion when Candragupta and Bindusara patronised 
Buddhism and looked after the members of its sects. Only 
under Asoka, Buddhism became an object of state-care. 
However Asoka was not opposed to other religions and sects. 

Ancient epigraphic sources, discovered in East Bengal, and 
several other monuments give grounds to suppose that this 
region was also a field where Jainism had spread. 

The question whether some interpretation or other of this 
text is sound or not should be examined not only in the light 
of philological regularity but also on the basis of historical 
material. Moreover, the main difference in the points of view 
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of Barua and Bhandarkar is not in the reading of the text bat 
in the interpretation of the term. The inscription which is ^ 
under consideration speaks of MahamStras of Pundranagara— 
town of the Pundras—capital of the Pundra country 
(Pundravardhana). 

If we agree with Bhandarkar that the Savagiyas (he read 
Samvaingiyas) were inhabitants of Vahga, Pundranagafa 
should have been then the capital of the country ofVangaor 
capital of a confederation of some Vahga tribes. Bhandarkar 
supposed, proceeding from his own explanation of the inscrip¬ 
tion, that the Pundras belonged to the confederation of Vahga 
tribes—Meanwhile, the ancient sources speak 
of Vahga and Pundra as two different countries.^® l^y the 
word Vahga we usually understand eastern parts of modern 
Bengal, and by Pundra—the northern. We find similar 
distinction in the Purhnas, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Dharmasutra, the Arthasastra and in several other sources. 
Thus, the information of the ancient Indian sources about 
Vahga and Pundra as independent divisions of Bengal do not 
tally with the interpretation of Bhandarkar. 

It seems correct to me to take the word savagiyas not as 
meaning confederation of Vahga tribes (Bhandarkar) or 
members of the holy order (sect of bhikkhu-s) or as chabbaggi- 
yas (Barua) but as participium futuri passivi of the Sanskrit 
verb vrj with the prefix sum. The verb vrj (7th class) with 
prefix jam means appropriate, plunder, devour, to be subjected 
to action (of fire, time), suffer, destroy, sweep, seize, snatch, 
etc. We know also such formation as samvarga, meaning 
devouring, consumption, absorption, etc. 

Hence the translation : “They who are destined to suffer” 
or “They who are destined to be subjected to action ...” • 

15. See B. C. Law, The Pundras of ancient Bengal, Journal of Indian 

History, (1933), vol. xii, part ill, pp. 349-353 ; of the same author. The 

Vangas, Indian Culture, (1934-1935), vol. 1, pp. 57-63. 
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accords well with the contents of the inscription, which tells 
about the action of water (flood), fire, (as Barua reads) and 
famine. In consonance with this translation is the theme of 
the edicts of Asoka, which are synchronous with our inscription 
and are'written in Prakrt. In the edicts of Nandangarh, 
Rampurva and Araradj, discovered near Mahasthan, we find 
the future passive participle form- dakhiye (dat.) and dekhie. 
Consequently, the appearance of iya instead of the usual sufiix 
of the future passive participle ya is fully possible. 

At the end of the first line and at the beginning of the 
second, Bhandarkar reads e[ta)m [ni)vahipayisati and connects 
this word with the verb nir-\-vah{vahati) (in the causative the 
meaning is to fulfil, to execute). Therefore he translates: 
“The Mahamatra from the town of Pundranagara which 
promises happiness, compels to fulfil it”. Barua who reads 
in the first line not mahamate but sumate (a geographical 
name) considers that this order was given to some person who 
was to look after the delivery of oil and tree to Sadvargikas 
(Chabbaggiyas). The verb nhahipayisati mentioned in the 
inscription is translated by Barua as to convey [Skt. ni-\-vah 
(yahati)\. 

Bhandarkar takes sulakhite as definition of the next word ; 
however, in form sulakhite may also be a noun or a singular 
nominative participle and may refer to mahamate. Sulakhite 
{su+lakhite) may correspond also to Skt. raksitr and mean 
protector, patron, manager,, inspector. Hence the translation : 
“the officer—the goods-quality inspector (manager) from 
Pundranagara will execute it”. 

It is important to elucidate also the meaning of the word 
atiyayika which is met in the 4th, 5th and 6th lines of the 
inscription, Atiyayika is used in the inscription as the second 
part of the compound (tatpurusa type). Atiyayika (Skt. 
atyayika) is again found in the Arthasastra (in the meaning of 
calamity— atyayike kQrye) as well as in the Prakrt inscription 
of Sohgauda and in two versions of the Rock Edict VI of 
Asoka. Barua rightly considers daga-atiyayika as {udakatiya- 
y//ca—calamity connected with flood, ' it tallies with the 
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contents of the inscription and of the Arthasastra. Let us note 
that Pundranagara was situated on a river. We cannot agree 
with Bhandarkar that daga should be read as damga, a town, 
inhabited, by samgiya-s (he reads samvamgiya-s, perhaps 
Pundranagara itself), as in the inscription different cases of 
are enumerated, against which storehouses should 
be built and filled. 

Reading devatiydyika (Skt. daiva-dtyayika), Bhandarkar, 
rightly supposes that as in the inscription they talk about 
storing grains in case of calamity, therefore the calamity, 
coming from gods (sent by gods), is nothing but famine. 

The interpretation of the third compound (su-atiyayika) 
presents the greatest difficulty. Bhandarkar considers it 
(distinguishing it from the first two) as su+atiyayika. In his 
opinion in case of improvement of the condition the inhabi¬ 
tants of Pundranagara aind of its neighbouring places were to 
.bring corn and money back to the storehouses. However, 
such an explanation carries little conviction. Su-atiyayika can 
■hardly mean “excess of plenty” as Bhandarkar supposes. As 
. sources testify too, atiyayika was usually used to characterise 
an unprecedented extreme emergency, an occasion connected 
with calamity. It also signified requirement of immediate 
help, urgency, extreme necessity. It is difficult to suppose that 
the inhabitants of Pundranagara and its neighbouring places, 
moreover the members of the holy order, sect of bhikkhu-s (if 
we follow Barua’s interpretation), could give back the food 
products which they had taken, Bhandarkar’s explanation 
does not conform to the character of the document, as in the 
inscription the word atiyayika has been repeated thrice, after 
which stands the conjunction pi {api=also). We have no 
reasons to oppose the first two atiyayika-s to the third. Barua 
concludes from suatiyayika-suva—atiyayika (Skt. sukatiyayika) 
—calamity arising from the action of parrots (?). Theoreti¬ 
cally the transition from sua into suka is permissible, but it 
hardly occurs in the given inscription. It can be confirmed 
by the use of the word parrot in the 5th Pillar Inscription of 
A^oka, hot in the form su-sua-suva, but in the form suke (Pali 
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suko). The language of the Mahasthan inscription is closer 
to the Pillar Edicts of A«oka, and along with it the form suke, 
testified in the inscriptions discovered near Mahasthan. All 
these are not in favour of what Barua supposes., I cannot 
accept the suggestion of Barua taking su-atiyayika as sadatya- 
yika or sadritaydh (i.e. six traditional causes of scarcity of 
food). 

If we accept Bhandarkar’s point of view as correct and 
take suatiydyika as “excess of plenty”, we have to connect this 
word not with the previous atiydyika but with the following 
text of the inscription. Let it be noted that the word su- 
atiydyika is closely connected with the, previous text {all the 
three atiyayika-s are in the Ipcative), and at the same time it is 
separated from it by a danda. It is apparent that su-atiyayika, 
besides the general meaning of the word atiydyika [after it. 
stands the conjunction {pi), which connects the word with the 
previous atiydyika-s], has its own special meaning which 
allowed the author of the document to distinguish it. It is 
dcyibtless that its first part su gives the word its distinctive 
character. 

I consider that in the inscription Pkt. su corresponds not 
to sud-suva-suka or sa^ (as Barua says) but to Skt. svid (svit). 
The correctness of the conclusion can be ascertained from the 
philofogical material of A^okan Edicts. In the first Special 
Edict of Asoka at Dhauli and Jaugada su is found in combina¬ 
tion with (gen. pi.). Already in 1914 H. Liiders 

showed the possibility of correspondence of su to Skt. svit and 
translated the above-mentioned sentence as “all the people”.^® 
This interpretation is supported by E. Hultzsch, J. Bloch and 
by ot her scholars. In general the regular interpretation of su 
as “good” is not appropriate for the present document. 

Thus, we can affirm- that the inscription tells that grain 
(paddy) and money must be reserved for the occasion of flood, 
famine and other calamities. It is possible also that su 


16. H, Liiders, Sitzungsberichte def koniglichen Presussischen Akademie^ 
der Wlssenschaften, 1914, p. 856. 
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corresponds to Skt. sva (one’s own). Therefore su-atiyayika{Skt. 
svatyayika), used in the inscription along with other aiiyayika-s, 
could mean an extreme occassion, caused by men themselves 
requiring immediate help in case of personal calamities and 
failure. This interpretation as su=svit is in harmony with the 
contents of the inscription and explains the peculiarity of that 
term.^’ 

After the word dhaniyam there is a danda in the inscription 
from the previous text. However, both Bhandarkar and 
Barua connect nivahisali with savagiyanam ca dine dhaniyam, 
translating all this as one clause. Bhandarkar translates 
thus : “(and in the same way) rice was granted to samvam- 
glya-s”, and Barua as “(he) shall convey also the paddy given 
to sadvargikas”. The presence of danda in the text before 
and after the word nivahisati allows us to consider it is an 
independent part of the inscription. The verb vah with the 
prefix ni may mean : to save from, be successful, to overcome 
the obstacles. Hence the translation— “(it) will save (them)” 
or “(it) will help (them) to overcome difficulties”. Taking out 
savagiyUnam ca dine dhaniyam as a separate clause is justified, 
as a passage close to its meaning is found in the first line of 
the inscription. The conjunction can emphasize the relation 
of the given sentence with the previous text; “And grain 
(paddy) should be,given to those who are destined to suffer. 
(And it) saves (them)”. 

On the basis of these considerations and remarks made 
above I allow myself to give niy own variant of the translation 
of the inscription as a whole ; 

“Thereby (by this decree), the sesame and firewood (or 
timber)^shall be available for distribution among the victims. 
The official-manager form Pundranagara shall see to that. 
And (this) will save (them). This granary and treasury shall 
be filled up with grain and coins garidaka to provide against 
flood, famine and all other calamities.”^® 

17. In Asoka’s inscriptions we meet with for instance : suage (Skt. svarga) 

suvamikena side by side with svainikena. 

18. Afther the publication of this article in 1958, the well-known Indian 
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The significance of the above inscription increases in 
"connection with A. Cunningham’s identification ofPundrana- 
gara (mentioned in the inscription), with Mahasthan (place of 
discovery).^® It is significant that Cunningham expressed this 
idea fifty years before the discovery of the above inscription 
on the basis of a diary of Hiuen Tsang and the material of 
archaeological excavations. K. Dikshit who carried out the 
excavations of Mahasthan came to the same conclusion. The 
discovery of the Prakrt inscription from Mahasthan confirms 
that the suppositions of Cunningham^® and Dikshit^i were 
correct and it added to our knowledge of the ancient history 
of the province, now called Bengal. We can consider that the 
faQt that Bengal was a part of the Maurya Empire has been 
finally established. 

The Mahasthan inscription adds to our knowledge also of 
the system of government during the Mauryas. However, this 
should be an object of special study. 

researcher D. D. Kosambi drew my attention to the possible interpreta¬ 
tion 6f s’flndofea as tree trunks, logs, etc. The term gandika is used 
in this sense in the Artha'sdstra (IV.3), in a context describing the ways 
of preventing floods. Such an interpretation agrees well with the 
meaning of the inscription. 

In Buddhist writings, gandika is used to denote "stalk, piece or 
block of wood” (see F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanscrit Grammar 
and Dictionary, vol. ii. New Haven, 1953, p. 208). 

If the word gandakS in the inscription is to be identified with 
gonrf/fca, certain corrections could be introduced in the translation of 
the text. Kosa may then be taken to mean “store-house”; esa 
kothagale may be considered either together with kosa (i.e., "this 
granary-storehouse”), or apart from it ("this,granary and storehouse”). 
In this case the concluding part of the inscription will run as follows : 

“This granary-storehouse (pr : this granary and storehouse) shall 
be filled up with grain (rice) and blocks of wood (logs) against flood, 
famine and all other calamities”. 

19. See, Archaeological Silrvey oflndla, Reports, vol. xv. 

20. Bhandarfcar (p. 88) brings forward several convincing facts, mainly 
from the works of x-xii centuries, which prove the correctness of such 

identification. 

21. K. N. Dikshit, Excavations in Bengal, Annual Report of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India. 1928-1929, Delhi 1933, p, 97. 



ON SOME FEATURES OF THE VARNA-SYSTEM 
IN THE GANAS AlSfD SANGHAS OF 
ANCIENT INDIA 


The origin, formation and development of caste organiza¬ 
tion is one of the cardinal problems in the study of the basic 
processes of the social, economic and political development of 
India, both in ancient times and in the subsequent periods of 
the history of the country. To obtain a correct understanding 
of this problem—which unfortunately is yet far from being 
solved—it is necessary to take into account the source 
materials of the different historical periods to examine each 
question^ as it arises. 

A question which is extremely important for an investiga¬ 
tion of the general problems of caste structure is that dealing 
with the specific nature of caste organization in non-monar- 
chical states (republics) of ancient India (the gana-s and 
sangha-s of Indian sources), for the answer to this question 
could determine whether the changes in the form of state 
power exerted a direct influence on the caste organization, how 
its character varied and what changes took place in the 
relations between the varna-s in societies with forms of state- 
government other than monarchy. 

The importance of this question, though it has not been 
given due attention,® is also evident from the fact that, as a 
rule, conclusions concerning caste organization in ancient 
India are based on materials that reflect social phenomena 

1. See, for examples, R. S. Sliarma. Historigraphy of the Ancient .Indian 
Social order, Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, London 1961, 
pp. 102-1-14. 

2. ’Only a few scholars have dealt with this subject. See, R. S. Sharma, 
Madras in Ancient India, Delhi, 1958, pp. 141,197 ; G. Mishra, An Early 
History of Vai'sali, Delhi, 1962, pp. 250-251. 
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and institutions which can be correlated with monrchical 
states. But it would be a mistake to assume that the data on 
caste organization in ancient Indian states are always asso¬ 
ciated with monarchy and confined to this form of political 
power. We can at present confidently assert that monarchy 
was in ancient India the most commhn but not the only form 
of the state and that, in addition to it, there also existed ^on- 
monarchical (republican) states (gana-s and sangha-s), which 
played an ifnportant role in the Indian political and social 
life.® 

An analysis of the facts concerning the sangha-s and gana-s 
during the period of the formation of states in the Gangetic 
valley shows that the political organisation denoted by these 
terras were at dilferent levels of social development. Many of 
them were formations of the epoch of military democracy (for 
instance, ayudhajivi sangha-s, “the^sangha-s living by arms”) ; 
others, retained the features of various stages of tribal 
structure*. But besides those sangha-s and gana-s in which the 
formation of classes was still far from completion, there were 
a number of areas, ruled by the gana (first of all, the Licchavas, 
Mallas, and the Sakyas), which, during the period of the first 
formation of large monarchies in the Gangetic valley, were 
undoubtedly states with a non-monarchical form of govern¬ 
ment (the so-called oligarchic republics.), although they conti¬ 
nued to have obvious remnants of tribal organization. 

At the same time, one must take into account th? process 
of formation of the gana-s and sangha-s as indicated by their 
internal development, the transformation of some institutions 
and even the succession of forms orgovernment. 


3. See, U. Bhattacharya, Glimpses of the Republic of Vaisali, IHQ, 1947, 
vol. 23; K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, ed. 3. Bangalore, 1955,\ 
ch. iv-xxi; R. Majumdar. The Constitution of the Licchavas and the 
Sakyas, IHQ, 1951, vol. 27 ; U. N. Qhoshal, Studies in Indian History 
and Culture, Calcutta, 1957, ch. xi. 

4. See V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, Luejenow, 1953, pp. 434- 
440. 
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When studying the caste organization in the sangha-s and 
gams, one pust bear in mind that the attitude towards these 
differed in ancient India and that the source materials appraise 
them differently.® In Brahmanical works, which maintain the 
stability of the division into twice- and once-born and the 
inviolability of the autocratic rule of a king as the principal 
protector of the “purity of the varrta-s", thego^ia-s and sanghas 
are frequently censured. Orthodox Brahmins were indignant 
to the social structure of these formations, which differed 
from their own ideals. At the same time, the Brahmin politi¬ 
cians devoted considerable attention to these, for they realised 
the great strength of the gams and sanghas. ' Kautalya, for 
example, devoted an entire section of his treatise to the 
methods of fighting the sanghas. 

The gams and sanghas are quite differently viewed in the 
Buddhist writings. A study of the political map of Northern 
India of VI-IV century B.C. enables us to establish a connec¬ 
tion between the system of their internal organization and the 
status of the Buddhist community—the safigha. It is proljable 
that definite democratic principles characteristic of the political 
structure of the gams and sanghas were reflected in the 
democracy of the early Buddhist community.® In addition to 
the biased writings of the Brahmanical and Buddhist sources, 
we have the works of Panini and his commentators, which are 
■ particularly valuable, since their authors utilized extremely 
diversified rrfaterials (including data about the social structure 
of the sanghas) to illustrate grammatical rules. Most of the 
information about the caste organization in the gams and 
.sanghas are related to the biggest and politically and socially 
most highly organized state formations—those of the Licchavas, 
the sakyas, the Mallas, and the Ksaudrakas. For this reason, 
the conclusions drawn on the basis of these materials may 
reliably be extended only to those gams and safighas that 

5. For instance U. N. Ghoshal, A History of Indian Political Ideas, 

Oxford, 1959. 

6. G. De, Democracy in early Buddhist Sahglta. Calcutta, 1955. 
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were states, although almost all of them (-despite diiferent 
degrees of class organization) had certain general features of 
the earlier social structure. 

The above-mentioned formations have a clear-cut four- 
variia division (Ksatriyas, Brahmanas, Vaisyas, and Sudras), 
though, on the whole, our materials concerning the caste 
organization in non-monarchical (republican) states are scanty. 
Ordinarily, tlie information about the varm-s in the gam-s are 
here related to the Ksatriyas,. who actually concentrated all 
power in their own hands. They played a leading role both 
in the aytidhajm sangha-s and in the oligarchic republics. It 
indicates that the inhabitants of these organizations considered 
their union a Ksatriya one and associated its origin with the 
Ksatriya clans. The influence of the Ksatriyas was so great and 
the fact of belonging to the given varna so evident that in many 
sources (both Brahmanical and Buddhist) the sangha-s and 
gatta-s are designated as Ksatriyas. Even the Brahmanic Laws 
of Manu (X-. 22) consider the Licchavis and Mallas to be 
Ksatriyas (rSJanya)^ although these laws also consider them to 
belong to the division of vratya-sd In the sahgha-s and gana-s, 
the Ksatriyas formed a higher, privileged group of inhabitants 
with full rights that played a direct part in the political life 
and remained separate from the rest of the population. Parti¬ 
cularly interesting in this respect is the commentary of Patanjali 
(II. 262) on Panini (IV. 1. 168), which states that in the 
sahgha-s of the Malavas and Ksaudrakas the terms Malavya 
and Kraudrakya are applied only to representatives of the 
Ksatriya class and not to other divisions of the population 
(such as slaves and karmakara-s).^ Actually, the position a 
person occupied in all spheres of political and social life was 
determined by whether or not he belonged to the ruling 
Ksatriya clans of these sahgha-s. According to Panini and 

7. On Vratya see J. C. Heesterman, Vratya and Sacrifice, Indo-lranian 
Journal, 1962, vol. vi, N 1, pp. 137. 

8. idarn tarhi ksaudrakanamapatyarn malavanSmapatyam iti. atrapi 
ksaudrakyah malavya iti naitattesdrn dase va bhavati karmakare vo, 
kirn tarhi. tesameva kasmirnicit. 
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his commentators, the title of rajanya was held only by the 
descendants of certain Ksatriya clans. \ 

The sources report that in the sangha-s those Ksatriyas who 
had special power bore the title raja, which, according to the 
evidence, they received after going through a special 
ceremony.® For example, the Licchavis had a pond where the 
rajas carried out the initiation ceremony {yesalinagare gana- 
rajakulanam ahhiseka-mangala-pokkharani)}^ 

Free inhabitants with full rights who were not members of 
the Ksatriya varna had the right to be present at meetings of 
the gatia ; apparently, however, they could not be elected to 
leading posts. In the Mahabharata we read that the chiefs 
(mukhyas) of the gana had the greatest power and decided 
specially important issues.^^ As Bhisma stated, it is permissible 
to secure the mantra (polity) only among the “chiefs of the 
safighas {pradhanesu),’’^^ The commentary of Buddhaghosa 
on the Dighanikaya shows that the “chiefs in the gana'* were 
representatives of the Ksatriyas, the rajasj^ It was they 
who met in the santhagara, a special hall where all the most 
important questions were discu.'-sed. The Jatakas report that 
the Ksatriya rajas of Vesali governed the country {rajjatn 
karetvU). - The leading role of the Ksatriyas in the gonfl-s is 
also evident from the materials of Arthasastra. According to 
Kautalya, a member of the sahgha could be condemned or 
rejected (possibly exiled) only by those who bore the title' of 
raj3~rajasabdabhiravaruddharn avaksiptarn va. Evidence of the 
leading role of the military aristocracy comes not only from 
Indian, but also (and this is remarkable) from Greek authors 

9. See Kaiika, ii, p, 217: rajanyagrahamm ihabhisiktavamSyanarn 
ksatriyanam grahanartham, 

10. Jataka, iv. 148. 

11. Mahabharata, xii. 107, 23. 

12. mantraguplipradhonesu .. ,na ganah kjtsnaio mantram . srotumarhanti 
(xii, 107, 24). 

13. Buddhaghosa explained santhagara as rhjakulanam atthahftsasana- 
santhagarasalayan (PapdhcasSdani, ii, 1928, p. 271) and as rajjam 
anusasanasalh (Sumahgalavilasini, i, p. 256). 
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well acquainted with the political situation and structure of 
the states of North-West India, “many of which have obtained 
democratic rule” (Diodorus, II. 39). 

Inasmuch as a considerable amount of information of the 
sahgha-s and gana-s is based on Buddhist sources which speak 
of the dominance, in these countries, of Ksatriyas, the false 
impression may be gained that the influence of Buddhist 
doctrine explains the emphasis on the leading role of the 
Ksatriyas in these political units. The spread of Buddhism, 
which rejected the exceptional nature of Brahmanas, in a 
number of gana-s and sahgha-s of North-East India, obviously 
exerted a certain influence on the relations between the 
varna-s, and particularly on the position of the Brahmanas. 
However, this could not be the decisive factor in determining 
the structure of the caste organization here. We know that 
facts concerning the special position of the Ksatriyas in the 
gam-s and, sahgha-s are found in non-Buddhist writings as 
well—in sources devoid of any religious colouring whatsoever 
and even manifestly of a Brahmanical nature in content and 
tendency. It also indicates that the Ksatriyas dominated most 
of the sahgha-s and gana-s not only where Buddhism was 
widespread (North-East India). One may for instance cite the 
evidence of ancient Greek authors and of Panini on Ksatriya 
formations of North-West and Western India, where Buddhism 
penetrated later; and in some area it appeared even when the 
gam’s power had already ceased to exist. While speaking 
of the dominance of the Ksatriyas in the sahgha-s, 
Patanjali points to the Ksudrakas and Malavyas—countries 
in North-West India. Thus, the scheme of varna division 
(Ksatriyas-Brahmanas-Vaisyas-Sudras) which we have in 
Buddhist sources and which differs from the traditional 
Brahmanic scheme should not be explained solely by the 
direct influence of the Buddhist doctrine, but must be linked up 
with the actual position of Ksatriyas and Brahmanas during 
this period, mainly in the gana-s and sahgha-s. 

In one of his sutra-s (V. 3. 114), Panini mentions Brahmanas 
who lived together with the Ksatriyas in the Vahika country, 
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in the sangha “living by arms”.’-* Of great interest is the 
commentary of Kasika on this siitra of Panini. According to 
it, in the sangha-s only the Ksatriyas [rajanya) had special 
status and were designated differently from others ; whereas 
only in special cases (which, unfortunately, are unknown) 
could Brahmaiias obtain the same title,’® that is, probably 
attain a position of equality with them. 

In connection with the question of the status of Brahmanas 
in the sangha-s and gana-s, while describing the life and 
internal government of the oligarchic republics, the tej^ts fre¬ 
quently mention Brahmanas along with the house-holders 
— vaisya-s' {brahmana—grhapatayah'>.^^ In reports on varna-s 
in monarchies, the Brahmanas are usufilly said to act 
independently (in Brahmanic sastra-s —as the highest vnrnn ; 
in Buddhist sources, following the Ksatriyas) ; and if they are 
mentioned with representatives of other vorna-s, it is usually 
together with the Ksatriyas. We are inclined to treat these 
indications of relations between the Brahmanas and the Vaii^yas 
not as accidental connections but as a reflection of their actual’ 
position in the oligarchic republics. Here, the Ksatriyas 
were put in opposition to ^he entire remaining population, 
and here the Brahmanas frequently found themselves in a 
group with other free people, first of all, of course, with the 
Vai^yas. The Ambattha-sutta of the Digha-nikaya (111. 1. 9-16) 
contains a story of the Brahmana Ambattha who visited 
the gam of the Sakyas. He complains to the Buddha that 
the Sakyas do not exhibit proper respect for Brahmanas 
although in his opinion the Brahmanas constitute the 
highest varna, while all the rest—the Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras—are their servants {paricaraka). 

When he was in Kapilavastu—the main town of the Sakyas 
—and was present at the santhagara, the Sakyas did not show 
any respect for him. The commentary of Buddhaghosa 

14. Uyudhajlvisahghan nyadyahikesvabrahmanarajanyat. 

15. brdhmane tadviiesagrahammrajanye tii svafUpagrahanameva •. KbUka, 
li, p. 66. 

16. See, for example, Vinayavastu, Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. iii, pt. ii, 
.pp. 224,225,228, 233,; vol. ii, pt, 1, pp. 13,14. 
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indicates that the Sakyas in the santhagara'v/ere Ksatriyas who 
had gone through the special ceremony and borne the title 
The position of the Buddha in this argument is also of 
inter^est. He did not deny that this altitude towards the Biah- 
manas was peculiar to the Sakyas {above all to the Ksatriyas), 
but be took a definite stand against attacks on the Sakyas. 

It is tempting to explain the derogatory statements’ con¬ 
tained in the Epic about the peoples ruled by the sangha-s and 
the gana-s in the light of this status of the Brahmanas. The 
Brahmanas fiercely condemned the customs of these peoples, 
their social organization, and the departure from the Brahma- 
nical ideal of life. It may be thought that this indignation is 
to some extent, to be explained also by the fact that in the 
sangha-s, and above all in the ayudhajivi sahgha-s, the 
Brahmanas did not occupy any special position and did not 
have any exceptional rights. 

The sources indicate the important role of the Vaisyas in 
the republican states as compared with monarchies, and they 
report that the ’Vaisyas participated together with the Brah¬ 
manas in meetings of the gana and in the discussions of a 
number of questions. ' 

In the oligarchic republics, where the Brahmins didmot- 
occupy the position of the first or leading class, where the 
peculiarities of political organization had a definite effect on 
the inter-relations of the varna-s, where handicrafts and trade 
attained a high level of development, the influence of the 
numerous class of Vaisyas should have greatly increased. 

Unfortunately, the data on the position of the Sudras here 
are very scanty. The commentary of Patanjali (II. 269) 
permits us to say that the status of certain groups of Sudras 
the text - mentions the karmakara-s was close to that of the 
slaves and that it differed shaply from that of the higher 
varna-s, the Ksatriyas. 

But neither the peculiarities of class structure nor a certain 
democracy in the organization of the sahgha-s and gams led 

17. sakya ti abhisitta-rajano ... (Sumahgalavilasint i, p. 2). 
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to the removal of the dividing line between the varna-s. What 
is more, the sources speak of .serious internal differences, for 
example ■ between the representatives of the different varm-s, 
and they often stress the fact that it is precisely the lack of 
unity which causes the gana-s and sangha-s to perish. The 
Arthasastra (section XI) refers to the clash of the chiefs 
{mukhya-s), who, as we know, were only Ksatriyas {rajas), 
with the ordinary members of the sangha-s —representatives of 
the other varna-s, and of conflicts between the high-placed 
members (visista) of the sanghas with the lower ones (hina). 

In the oligarchic republics there existed somewhat different 
inter-relationships between the varm-s, which altered the 
emphasis of the internal contradictions but did not make them 
less pronounced. In the developed gana-s and sangha-s, where 
the Ksatriyas placed'themselves in opposition to the rest of 
the population, where the Brahmanas could attain an equal 
status with them only in special circumstances where the 
Vaisyas strove to participate in the political life, and where 
there were different parties,^® internal contradictions and 
collisions between varna-s (and primarily between the Ksatri¬ 
yas and the Brahmanas, the ksatriyas and the others) 
apparently became extremely sharp. It is probably for this 
reason that the sources so often speak of differences among 
groups of population in the sanghas dnd the gams. The 
Vinaya-pitaka (IV. 181-182) even mentions an uprising of 
slaves in the state of the Sakyas (sakiya-dUsakU avaruddha 
honti...). 

A comparison of the materials on the varm organization 
in monarchic and non-raonarchical states shows that whereat 
in Ihe former the basic .dividing line was drawn between free 
people and slaves, and also between the “twice-born” (mainly 
the first three vartias) and the “once born” in non-monarchic 
states (oligarchic republics) where there' was an underlying 
class division into free people and slaves and where the 
position of the ^udras differed radically from tlipt of the 

18. V. S, Agrawala, India as known' to Parilni, p. 431; K. P. Jayaswal, 

Hindu Polity, pp. 35-36. 
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menibers of other varna-s, the distinction was defined mainly 
by whether one belonged or did not belong to the Ksatriyas, 
to the rilling Ksatriya clans. During the period from the VI 
to the 11 centuries B.C., the gana-s and sangha-s exhibited 
particularly clearcut new features in the development of 
ancient Indian society—particularly the increasing role of the 
military class, which actually held all power in its hand. These 
processes were reflected in Buddhist writings. Here, the 
traditional Brahmin scheme of division of the varna-s into 
Brahraanas-Ksatriyas-Vaisyas-Sudras took on a new form : 
Ksatriyas-Brahmanas-Vaisyas-Sudras.^* Buddhism, it is 
recalled, was widespread in India during the period when 
the old clan-tribal relations were crumbling, when statehood 
began to take shape, i.e. during the formation of large states 
and empires ; it contributed to strengthening the changes in 
the social structure associated with further progressive 
development of ancient Indian'society. 

A study of the. vanja organization 'in the sangha-s and 
gana-s which were already,fully established states, enables one 
to say that the form of political power did not determine the 
vami-caste structure of the society, though it influenced it, 
leaving its imprint on the inter-relations of the varna-s and on 
their role in the social and political life. 

The factors that brought about the division of society into 
varna-s and their subsequent establishment were the same for 
both monarchic and non-monarchical state formations. They 
lay outside the sphere of political organization and were 
associated with a definite stage in the historical development 
of the society, with its socio-economic bases. The existence 
of a varm division in those sahgha-s and garia-s where the 
state had.not yet fully' established itself (for example, Panini 
on the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas in ayudhajivl sahgha-s) 
once'again convinces us that the roots of this social phenome¬ 
non are to be sought in tribal society. 

19. See, P. L. Barua, The Doctrine o.f Caste in Early Buddhism, Journal of 

Asiatic society of Pakistan, 1959, vol, iv, pp. 134-156. 



THE KUNALA LEGEND 


The legend about the love of the'young wife of the Mau- 
ryan king Asoka for her stepson Kunaia has a wide currency 
in India and far beyond its frontiers.* KunSla rejected her 
love and was blinded on the orders of his enraged stepmother. 
This plot is common to many literary works of northern 
Buddhism in Sanskrit and translated into other languages. Of 
the Sanskrit works mention should be made first of all of 
Divyavadana (Chapter XXVII, Ktmaldvadana) Ksemendra’s 
Avadanakalpalata^ (Pallava LIX, KtmalSvadana) and Hema- 
candra’s Farisistaparvan.^ The legend about Kunaia has also 
come down to us in translations^ from Sanskrit originals the 
title of which may tentatively be reconstructed as Ahkaraja- 
vadSna and Asokardjasutra,^ and in some sources which 

The present paper is based on the work prepared for the 26th Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists in Delhi; Legencia o Kunale, Legend 
of KunUa, (Kunalavadana and the unpublished manuscript of, A'sokdt- 
vadanamalS Moscow, 1963. In this work the text of Kunalavadana 
from the AhokSvaddnamala manuscript is published for the first time). 
See also by the same authors. The Kunaia Legend and unpublished 
Akokava'ddnamald Manuscript, Calcutta, 1965. 

1. Divyavadana, a collection of early Buddhist legends, in Nepalese 
Sanskrit first edited by E, B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 
1886. 

2. Avadanakalpalata with its Tibetan version, ed. by Sarat Chandra Das 
and Pandit Hari Mohan Vidyabhusaria, reprint edition, Calcutta, 1940, 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

3. Hemacandra, Sthaviravalicarita or Pari'sistaparvan, ed. H. Jacobi, 2nd 
ed. Calcutta. 1932, Bibliotheca Indica. 

4. See Bunyiu Nanjlo, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford. 1883, N 1459, 1343. A-yu-wang'king 
(further AWK) and A-yu-wang-tchouan (further AWTch). 

5. J. Przyluski, La Legende de Vempereur Asoka (Asdkavadana) dans les 
texies Indians et Chinois, Paris, 1931. 
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are not directly connected with- the Asoka-Upagupta 
cycle.® 

Among the Tibetan sources mention should be made of the 
History of Buddhism by Taranatha who, as he himself writes, 
used a Tibetan translation of Kunalavadana of Ksemendra.’ 

A comparison of the variants of the legend in all the above- 
mentioned sources makes it possible to single out the main 
line of the plot : the queen’s love for her stepson, the latter’s 
rejection of that love and the queen’s revenge (Hemacandra’s 
version of the legend is somewhat different. See below). 

The legend having spread with the passage of time in 
different places and countries resulted in the appearance of 
several versions differing in minor episodes. The most ancient 
version seems to be recorded in the above-mentioned transla¬ 
tions based on Sanskrit chronicles about Asoka which began 
to be compiled in the lifetime of this Mauryan emperor. We 
can trace the closest resemblance in the Divyavadana, differing 
only in the concluding episodes. Ksemendra’s poem is based 
on a later version which reflects the so-called Kashmir stage 
in the development of the A^oka Legends Cycle. 

While comparing the two versions of the legend (Divjava- 
dana and Ksemendra’s poem). one can easily trace the simi¬ 
larity not only in the basic conflict but in many episodes' 
important for the development of the plot, such as.Yasas’s 
prediction of the coming destruction of Kunala’s eyes, the 
rebellion in Taksa^ila (Taxila), Asoka’s illness, the transTer of 
power to Tisyaraksita for seven days and the restoration of 
Kunala’s eye-sight. At the same time some episodes in the 
Divyavadana are absent in Ksemendra’s poem, and vice versa. 
The most significant of such episodes in the Divyavadana are 
Asoka’s prophetic dream and the scene, connected with it. 


6. S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. ii, London, 1884, 

pp. 139-140; Th. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, vol. i, 
London, 1905, p. 246. - 

7. A. Schiefn'er, Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, St. Petersberg, 
1869. 
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when Tisyaraksita secretly steals the king’s personal seal 
intending to put it on the forged king’s order ‘prescribing the 
plucking of the eyes of Kunala. Ksemendra only hints at 
Asoka’s bad dream (stanza 220). The scene describing the 
plucking off of the eyes of Kunala is also absent in Ksemendra’s 
poem. He only states the fact, while in the Divyavadana this 
episode is described in great detail,. On the other hand, he 
preserves a tradition not recorded in the Divyavadana or in 
any other sources of the Asoka-Upagupta Cycle, concerning 
the existence of a local ruler of Taksa^ila,—Kunjarakarna. In 
similar situations in the Divyavadana, the people of Taksa^ila 
in general act in the place of Kunjarakarna. Ksemendra also 
provides a comparatively detailed description of Kunala’s 
campaign, of which the Divyavadana informs in one sentence 
only ; “He reached Taksa^ilS”. Ksemendia’s poem dwells at 
length on the illness of king Asoka, his mood and detachment 
from life. Of minor details present in his poem and absent in 
the Divyavadana, one can name the episode of the king’s 
elephant recognising Kunala in the guise of a blind wanderer. 

Particularly interesting is the comparison of the conclu¬ 
ding episodes of the legend in Ksemendra’s poem and in the 
Divyavadana. As has been pointed out, both versions have it 
that Kunala regained eyesight as a reward for his pure 
“truthfulness” (so called satyadhisthana), but the subsequent 
events are told differently. According to Divyavaddna, 
Asoka severely punished queen Tisyaraksiia and the people of 
Taksa^ila, despite Kimala’s entreaties In Ksemeridra’s poem 
the king, full of kindness, forgives the guilty. The denouement 
in this poem appears quite logical and consistent; the mira¬ 
culous return of eyesight to his son astonishes A^oka, and his 
wrath, caused by Tisyaraksita’s cruelty, is extinguished. The 
denouement in the above-mentioned translations of the 
Sanskrit works of A^oka-Upagupta Cycle is no less logical : 
the eyesight is not restored to the prince and king Aloka does 
not forgive Tisyaraksita. In this respect the Divyavadana 
seems to stand in between these polar versions of the legend, 
which gives grounds for supposing that one of these elements 
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of the plot (the return of eyesight or the punishing of the 
queen) in the DivyavadSna is a later interpolation. The above- 
mentioned. translations of the ancient Indian • originals 
undoubtedly preserved the older version of the concluding 
episodes of the legend (after all they are severaKcenturies 
older' than Ksemendra’s poem). According to one off the 
versions, Asoka executed'Tisyaraksita, and although, accor- 
ding.to the same version, eyesight was restored to Kunala, the 
cause pf the restoration was quite different. Kunala was 
cured by the arhat Ghosa of Taksasila.® The interpretation 
of Ksemendra seems to be of a later origin and can be 
explained, evidently, by his desire to portray Asoka as an 
ideal Buddhist king noted for his kindness and patience and 
capable of controlling his terrible wrath. In this respect the 
textual similarity of one and a half stanza in the upajati metre 
in the Divydvadana and Ksemendra’s poem is worthy of 
attention ; 

Divya : rdjan na me duhkhamalo'sti kakit tlvrdpakare’pi 
na^myutapah / manah prasanmmyadime Janariyam yenoddhrte 
me nayane svayam hi // tat tena satyena mamastu tavan netra- 
dvayam prakianameva sadyah / 

ItyuktamUtre pUrvddhikaprasobhite netrayngme pradur- 
babhuvatuh. 

Ks ; rdjan na me duhkalavd’sti kascit tivrdpakdre’pi na 
manyutdpah / manah prasannam yadi me Jananydm yenoddhrte 
ca svakarena netre // tat tena satyena mamastu tavan netra- 
dvayam prakianameva sadyah / Itykta'mdtre nrpanandanasya 
prddurbabhiivaksisarojayugmam // 

Asm : complete coincidence with Ksemendra. 

The reason for the later origin of the version of the return¬ 
ing of eyesight and forgiving the guilty, given above, the 
dating of the existing Divydvaddna manuscripts not earlier 
than the 17th century A.D. give grounds to assume that in this 
case the copyists or later editors of the Divydvaddna manus¬ 
cripts had incorporated into them some stanzas from 
Ksemendra’s poem. 

8. See, Beal, op. c/r., pp. 139-141. 
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The versions of the Kunala legend given by Taranatha 
and Hemacandra, authors of different historical epochs, 
writing in different languages and following not only different 
documents but, possibly, different traditions, too merit special 
consideration, 

Taranatha, a Tibetan writer of the XVII century, according 
to his own words, knew the Kunala legend from the Tibetan 
translation of Ksemehdra’s book. 

Indeed, Taranatha setting forth the legend follows 
.Ksemendra in many details. For example, he mentions 
Kunjarakarna, the ruler of Taksasila (Tibetan : gLah-po’i-rna- 
ba), relates the episode of Kunala being recognised by the 
king’s elephant and describes how eyesight was restored to him 
and how his son was appointed heir to the throne (TaranStha 
mentions him as Vigatasoka). 

Besides this, Taranatha also mentions many details absent 
in Ksemendra’s poem ; for example, the story of how Kunala, 
after his eye-ball had been placed into his hand, revealed the 
noble truths. Perhaps this episode, absent in the Avad3na~ 
kalpalata, was narrated by Ksemendra in his historical work 
mentioned by Taranatha, but which has not reached us. At 
the same time one may suppose that TaranStha was acquainted 
with some other sources containing the legend. This hypo¬ 
thesis is corroborated by the analysis of Taranatha’s evidence 
on Aloka in general, which also shows that Taranatha in a 
number of instances repeated a very old tradition going back, 
possibly, even to the chronicles of Asoka’s life—the Akoka- 
sutra. Th.e date cited by Taranatha is close not only to the 
northern Buddhist tradition but, significantly epough, to the 
southern tradition reflected in Ceylonese chronicles.® 

A very similar version of the legend, although differing in 
a number of details, is stated by Beal and Watters. This 
legend mentions a stiipa supposedly erected by king A^oka on 
the spot where Kunala’s eyes had been taken out. It repeats 


9. See, PrzyluskJ, op. clt,\ Eggermont, The Chronology of the reign pf 
A'soka Moriya, Leiden, 1956. 
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an oral tale connected with this stupa. The main plot of this 
legend coincides with the other versions : the rejected love and 
Tisyarak§ita’s revenge. It is interesting that in this case there 
is no. mention either of the rebellion in Taksasila and its 
suppression by Kunala or of the transfer of royal power to 
the' queen for seven days. According to this legend, it was 
the queen and not the ministers, who persuades Asoka to 
send Kunala to TaksasilS, to keep him far away from the king 
and thus to make it easier to carry out the plan of revenge. 
Thereupon the queen stole the king’s seal and sent a forged 
letter to Taksasila. The subsequent events develop in the 
same manner as in the other versions. In the end Asoka 
executed TisyaAksita for her crime. 

The legend of Kunala is presented in quite a different light 
in the Jain tradition reflected in Hemacandra’s work 
Parisistaparvan. First, there is no mention of Tisyaraksila, 
one of^ the main characters of the legend, who is present in 
all the versions of the legend cycle known to us. Instead of 
the passionate and insidious Tisyaraksita, who took revenge 
on Kunala for her rejected love, Hemacandra mentions only 
one of Asoka’s wives, who blinded Kunala with the help of 
forgery in order to assert the right of her son to the throne.. 
It shows that the basic conflict—the clash between Tisyaraksila 
and Kunala rejecting her love—which can be traced throughout 
all the versions of the legend, acquires quite a different aspect 
with Hemacandra : Kunala is presented as an eight-year old 
child and the conflict is caused not by amorous passion but by 
the desire of one of the king’s wives to make her son the heir 
. to the throne instead of Kunala. 

Hemacandra’s narration of the legend seems to fall into 
two parts : 1) the plucking off of the eyes of KunSla and the 
, sending of his rival—the queen’s son—to Ujjain ; 2) the birth 
ofKunala’s son, Kunala’s wanderings, his coming to Patali- 
putra and the, appointment of Kunala's son—Samprati—the 
heir to the throne. In the Parisistaparvan, Taksasila, the 
principal “scene of action” in the legend, is not even men¬ 
tioned. Nothing'is, said about the rebellion, Ujjain, capital 
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of Western India and not Taksasila, occupies the central place 
in the story. According to Heniacandfa, Kunala was brought 
up there. The king’s forged order to blind Kunala was sent 
to Ujjain. From Ujjain the blind Kunala set out for the 
capital of the empire. It is interesting that in the Pali 
chronicles of Ceylon not Taksasila but Ujjain plays promirvent 
role in Asoka’s ascent to the throne. According to D'lpavamsa 
and MaHavamsa, Asoka was vice-regent of Ujjain, the ruler of 
the province. From there he went to Pataliputra to seize the 
throne, having learnt of Bindusara's death. The northern 
Buddhist sources (the Divyavad3na, for example) connect 
Asoka’s ascent to the throne with Taksasila. All this makes 
it possible to suppose that in his version of the legend Hema- 
candra relied not on the northern versions of the legend, which 
served as the basis for the Divyavadana, Ksemendra and 
Taranatha, but on some other—probably southern—version, 
which, unfortunately has not reached us. Hemacandra does 
not mention the.episode of the restoration of Kunala’s eyesight 
as the reward for his virtuous behaviour. Another thing was 
more important for the Jain chronicler: to show how Samprati 
(who, according to the Jain tradition, was a zealous follower 
of Jainism) made h.is way to the throne. Although on the 
whole the main plot of the legend coincides (both in the Jain 
and Buddhist traditions) in both the. versions, the legend was 
treated differently : in the sources of the northern Buddhist 
tradition Kunala is described as an object of the action of 
karma, as an enlbodiment of Buddhist virtue and as a true 
follower of Buddhist dharma ; in the Jain Parikstaparvan the 
plot develops more vigorously : there are no homilies on 
Buddhist morals and more room is allotted to the story of 
how the blinded Kunala was unable to become the heir to the 
throne and how Samprati became heir in his stead. Xbat is 
why Hemacandra does not describe how eyesight was restored 
to Kunala. 

The unpublished collection of legends, known as the 
Ahknvadanamala, a manuscript from the Leningrad Manus¬ 
cripts collection of the Institute of Oriental Steadies USSR 
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Academy of Sciences, is of considerable interest for the 
study of Kunala legend. This manuscript” is evidently a 
later copy of the Nepalese manuscript similar to the one 
described by Rajendralal Mitra.’^® 

The Asokavadanamala manuscript has never been published 
although at the close of the 19th century, the Russian Acade¬ 
mician S.F. ordenburg, took an intere|t in that collection and 
intended to publish and translate this unique manuscript as 
the second part of his work Buddhist Legends.^^ 

The analysis of the Asokavadanamala shows that it is a 
later compilation (not earlier than the llth,century A,D.),” 
comprising works of different- character. The editor (or 
editors of that collection) who undoubtedly had an excellent 
knowledge of the preceding literary tradition, included into the 
Asokavadanamala both folk tales {avadana-s) and poetical 
works of certain authors (like Ksemendra) as well as religio- 
philosophical works (like the Bodhicaryavatara by ^antideva). 
The Asokdvadanamala is very close to the Pur5nas in form and 
style : at the end of each avadana the good resulting from the 
listening to the recital of it is described.^® 

As regards its contents, the Asokavadanamala may be 
divided into two rather distinct parts ; 1) the legends about 
A^oka and Upagupta, which are very close to avadana-s 
XXVI-XXIX of the Divyavaddna and to the above-mentioned* 
translations, 2) homilies in the form of avadana-s which 
Upagupta sets forth to Emperor Asoka, Thus, the first part 


10. The manuscript is mentioned by V. S. Vorobyov-Desyatovsky. 

11. On later Nepalese paper of yellow colour, 332 leaves, 7-8 lines on each. 

12. See Rajendralal Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 
Calcutta, 1882, pp. 6-7. 

13. S, F. ordenburg, iegenti/(Buddhist Legends), StPeters- 

berg, 1894, p. 1, 

14. The manuscript includes, for example, parts of the Sapt'akumarikava- 
dana by Gopadatta, dating back, evidently, to the 11th century A-D. 

15. See E. Burnouf, Introduction a I'histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, Paris, 
1876. p. 358 ; Ratnanialavadana : A Garland of precious gpms, ed. by 
Kanga T^kahata, Tokyo, 1954, p. xviii. 
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is a kind of a version-of the Asoka Cycle, while the second on 
the whole is similar to the collection of avadana-s for which 
a coversation between A^oka and Upagupta usually serves as 
the framework; 

The IB-128B leaves of the manuscript contain six avadBm-s 
of the A^uka-Upagupta Cycle, the fifth of which is devoted 
to Kunala and the related events {Kuijalavaddna, fol. 90-:105). 
This avadana, and the remaining chapters of the Cycle, are 
told by Jayasri to the assembly of the bhiksu-s. 

The anualysis of the text 'of the Kumlavadana from the 
Asokdvaddnamdld manuscript shows that the editor combined 
the verses from Pallam LIX of Avaddnakalpalata by Ksemendra 
and the Gatha-s from chapter 27 of the Divyavadana. 

Out of the total number of 329 stanzas, 160 exactly 
coincide with Ksemendra’s verses, 33 are taken from 
chapter 27 of the Divyavadana and 136 have no direct 
similarities. 

The stanzas not found in the Divyavadana or Ksemendra’s 
poem and which we tentatively call “new verses”, evidently 
belong to the editor of Ahm. or were borrowed by him 
from one or several literary works which, have not reached us. 

The analysis of the “new verses” of the Kunaldvadana from 
the Ahkavadanamdld manuscript suggests the following 
conclusions : 

1. According to the function in the narration of the plot 
they may be divided into two groups : a) Poetical paraphrasing 
of the prose |)arts of the Divyavadana, setting forth episodes 
which are absent in Ksemeridra's poem but whi,ch the' 
editor of the Asokavadanamala wanted to include into fiis 
avadana as, for example, Anoka’s prophetic dream and the 
scene of Kunala’s eyes being taken^out. The exact textual 
coincidence of the Z)/vyav£idd«a prose with the Akokdvadana- 
mdla verses is of great interest. Is it not possible to suppose. 
that the Divyavadana is a later (concise) exposition of the 
■poetical version of the Asoka-Upagupta cycle, which has not 
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reached us and with which the editor of the Asokayadanamala 
might,have been familiar ? 

b) Stanzas with the help of which the editor of the 
AhkavadQmmala combines the texts borrowed from the 
DiyyUvaddna and Ksemendra, The same desire to connect the 
heterogeneous parts of the text sometime explains the consider¬ 
able textual difference between stanzas from Ksemendra and 
the Asokavadanamdla. 

2. As regards their form, the “new verses” are either 
^loka-s similar in style to the versified collections of avadana-s 
(cf. the Ratnafnaldvadana), or the editor of the Asokavadana- 
mala under the influence of the adjacent stanzas from 
Ksemendra or the Divyavadana uses the upajati metre. But 
in most of the cases the upajati stanzas are composed rather 
unskilfully and the metre is often iroperfet. Verbosity and 
the use of cliches typical of' the avadUna style are always 
present in the “new verses” of the AsokQvadanamald. 

The editor of the Ahkavadammdld, striving to combine in 
his narrative two versions of the Kunala legend, on the whole 
rather skilfully, stitches together separate pieces of the text, 
using the “new verses” for this purpose or making the neces¬ 
sary change in corresponding stanzas taken from both the 
sources. But in some cases, the desire not to lose a single 
element of both the versions leads to a mechanical combina¬ 
tion of heterogeneous parts which harms the harmony and 
consistency of narration and often results in unnecessary 
repetitions. The most vivid examples are provided by, the 
stories of the former births of Kupala ; Ksemendra has two of 
them (of the hunter and the statue), the Divyavadana also has 
two (of the hunter and the stupa of Buddha Krakucebanda) 
Asokavadanamdla has three (of thd hunter, the*statue 
and the stupa of Buddha Krakucchanda). 

Owing to textual discrepancies the Asokdvaddnamdld 
manuscript text comprising stanzas from the Divydvaddna and 
Ksemendra makes it possible to clarify a number of “obscure 
passages” in the published texts of the Divydvaddna and 
Ksemendra’s poem and to give a new interpretation to them. 
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CENTRAL ASIA IN THE KUSHAN PERIOD 

Archaeological Studies by Soviet Scholars 


Recently an increasing emphasis has been placed on the 
history and culture of the peoples of Central Asia. These 
peoples have made a major contribution to the treasure of world 
civilisation. Central Asia was the cradle of one of the most 
ancient civilisations—a cross-road for the cultures of many 
Oriental peoples. It is here that the answers to many unsolved 
mysteries of the history and culture of the East should be 
sought. It is throughly grafifying that from now on the 
cardinal problems underlying the historical and cultural 
development of this region will be subjected to a iriore exten¬ 
sive study, and in this respect the new UNESCO project for 
intensive research into the Central Asian civilisations is 
expected to be highly fruitful. A panel of experts which met 
in Paris in April, 1967, discussed the key scientific problems 
involved in the project and adopted a wide range of important 
organisational decisions concerning it. The experts justly 
pointed to the tremendous significance of the studies in 
the history and archaeology of Central Asia in the KushaH 
period, and the Kushan problem was selected as one of the 
chief topics of the project. . 

Of late, the interest in the Kushan epoch has gained parti¬ 
cular interest. There have appeared quite a number mono¬ 
graphs on it both in the Westand in Asia. Archaeological 
expeditions have carried out successful excavations of Kushan 
monuments in India, Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iran. 

The Soviet scholars are also devoting much effort and 
energy tp the problems of the Kushan period. It is worthwhile 
to delineate the main stages of Soviet archaeological 'studies 
into the Kushan period and to bring to light some of the 
achievements in this field. The latest important discoveries in 
Central Asi^ made by Soyiet scholars render this task ajll the 
more imperative. 
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Large-scale archaeological research in various areas of 
Central Asia, which resulted in the discovery of many Kushan 
monuments, actually started only after the October Revolu¬ 
tion. It was initiated 40 years ago by the expedition of the 
Moscow Museum of Oriental Cultures (now called the State 
Oriental Art Museum). This expedition, which worked in 
19'26-1928, was the first important Soviet expedition to Central 
Asia, and it paved the? way for archaeological research in 
Uzbekistan, particularly intT^S^ which was an important 
centre of Northern Bactria.^^”Of the concrete findings made 

1. This is exactly the way in which the modern scholars appraise the work 
of the 1926-28 expedition. Sec S. P. Tolstoy, V. A. Shishkin, Archaeo¬ 
logy (R), Twenty-five Years of Soviet Science in Uzbekistan, (in Russian), 
Tashkent, 1942, p. 261., Only the English translations of the contri¬ 
butions in- the Russian language are given in the notes—these being 
henceforth indicated as (R). 

Abbreviations : 

AN Akademiya Nauk (Academy of Sciences) 

FAN SSSR Filial AN SSSR (Branch of the USSR Academy of Sciences) 
HE Khorezmskaya ekspeditziya (Kborezmian Expedition) 

II • Institute istorii (Institute of History) 

IIA Institute istorii i arkheologii (Institute of History and 

Archaeology) 

IMKUz Istoria Materialnoi kultury Uzbekistana (The History of 

, ■ Material Culture of Uzbekistan) 

KSIA Kratkiye soobshcheniya Institute arkheologii (Proceedings of 

the Institute of Archaeology) 

KSIIMK Kratkiye soobshcheniya Instituta istorii materialnoi kultury 
(Proceedings of the Institute of the History of Material 
Culture) 

MIA SSSR Materialy i issledovaniya pO arkheologii SSSR (Materials and 
Investigations on the Archaeology of the USSR) 

SA Sovetskaya arkheologiya (Soviet Archaeology) 

SAUG Sredneaziatsky (Tashkentsky) Gosudarstvenny Universitet 

(Central Asian [Tashkent] State University) 

Tadzh. Tajik 

TAKE Trudy Uzbekskogo filiala AN SSSR (Transactions of the 

Uzbek Branch of the USSSR Academy of Sciences) 

TOVE Trudy otdela Vostoka Ermitazha (Transactions of the 

Oriental Section of the Hermitage Museum) 

Uz. Uzbek 
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by the 1926-1928 expedition mention should be made of the 
Buddhist nonuments of Old Termez related, as it has now been 
established, to the Kushan period—the Zurmala Stupa® and 
the Kara-tepe caves.® 

• The expedition of the Museum of Oriental Cultures was 
followed by quite a number of others, many of which made 
valuable contributions to the studies of Central Asia in the 
Kushan period, i.e. Northern Bactfia, Soghd and Khorezm. 
Chronologically, all these studies clearly fall into two well- 
defined periods, with World War II serving as the demarcating 
line. 

Among the highlights of the first i.e. the pre-war period, 
are the excavations carried out by M. Y. Masson at the 
ancient town site of (east of Termez), following a 

chance discovery there in 1932 of a remarkable stone relief 
depicting musicians.* The 1933 excavations uncovered the 
remains of a crude mud-brick structure with another seven stone 
reliefs, sherds of two ganch statues, red-engobe Kushan pottery 
andjL copper coin of King Kanishka.® These finds gave an 
impetus to Kushan studies by Soviet scholars. 

\ 

2. See A. S. Strelkov, Zurmala or Katta-Tyupe near Termez (R), The 
Culture of the East (R), I, Moscow, 1927, pp. 27-30. There were 
certain doubts as to the identification of this monument as a Kushan- 
time Buddhist stupa, yet the recent investigations of G. A, Pugachen- 
kova have corroborated this identification. See G. A. Pugachenfeova, 
L. I. Rempel, A History of Uzbekistan's Arts (R), Moscow, 1965, 
pp. 53-54. 

3. See A. S. Strelkov, Pre-lslamic Monuments in Termez (R),—in The 
Culture of the East (R), If, Moscow, 1928, p. 46. Also see A. S. 
Strelkov, Les monuments pre-islamigues de Termes, Artibus Asia, 1928, 
N4, (1931), p.223; T. V. Grek, V. G. Pchelina, B.Y. Stavisky, 
Kara-tepe: A Buddhist Cave .Monastery in Old Termez (R), Moscow, 
196^, pp. 5,83. 

4. M. Y. Masson, Fragment of a Sculptured Frlese of the First Centuries 
A.D. (R), Tashkent, 1933. 

5. M. Y. Masson, The Sculpture of Alrfam (R), Art (R), 1935, N,Z, pp. 
129-134: K. V. Trever, Monuments of Graeco-Bactrian Art (R), 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1940, pp. 149-158. 
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The 1933 excavations were followed, as a logical sequel, 
by broad archaeological excavations in the vicinity of Termez 
^conducted by the Termez Joint Archaeological Expedition. 
Under the guidance of M. Y. Masson, the expedition in 
1936-1938 carried on the Airtam excavations, studied the 
history and historical topography of old Termez and excavated 
a crude Kushan structure on Chinghiz-Tepe, as well as a 
surface structure and two cave complexes on Kara-Tepe. 
The expedition also studied the stone details of Kushan 
architecture.® 

Simultaneously in 1937 a broad programme was launched 
to survey and excavate the ancient monuments of Soghd 
(including those referred to the Kushan period) ; the recon- 
noissance survey of the Bukhara oasis monuments’’ and the 
excavations on Tali-Barzu in the vicinity of Samarkand.® 
The former led to the discovery in the sands west,vof Bukhara 
of a number of settlements of the Kushan period ; the laf:ter 
resulted in the det^elopment of the first archaeological 
classification of the periods of-the culture of ancient Soghd.® 
In 1937-1939 the Khorezm Expedition, which is one of 
the best-known Central - Asian expeditions, embarked upon 

6. See Transactions of the Uzbek Branch of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, series I, fasc, 2 (R), Tashkent, 1941 : vol. ii. (series I), 
Tashkent, 1945. On the excavations of Kara-tepe, see also Y. G. 
Pchelina, The Beginning of Investigations of the Buddhist Monastery 
of Kara-tepe in Termez (R), in T. V. Grek, Y. G. Pchelina,; B. Y. 
Stavisky, op. cit. pp. 82-99. 

7. V. A. Shishkin, Archaeological Investigations of 1937 in the Western 
■Part of the Bukhara Oasis (R), Tashkent, 1940 ; V. A. Shishkin, 
Archaeological Survey at Bash-tepe fR), Transactions of the Institute 
of History and Archaeology of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences (R), fasc. 
viii, Tashkent. 1956, pp. 163-172. 

8. G. V. Grigofyev, The Town Site of Tali-Barzu (R), TOVE, vol. ii, 
Leningrad, 1940, pp. 87-104; G. V. Grigoryev, The Settlements of 
Ancient Soghd (R), KSIIMK, vi, 1940, pp. 24-34; G. V. Grigoryev, 
Tali-Barzu : A Monument of Pre-Islamic Soghd (R), KSIIMK, xiii, 
1946, ^p, 150-153. 

9. See B. Y. Stavisky, The Dating of the Early Strata of Tali-Barzu (R), 
SA, 1967, N 2, pp. 22-28. 
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field investigations. Before the war, this expedition—headed 
by S. P. Tolstov—after carrying out a large-scale archaeolo¬ 
gical survey of the “lands of ancient irrigation”, developed an 
archaeological classification of the ancient Khorezmian 
culture and uncovered a number of settlements related to the 
Kushan period.^® 

Another pre-war development was an archaeological survey 
carried out in 1940 on the construction site of the Katta-Kur- 
gan reservoir (in Zeravshan valley, halfway between Samar¬ 
kand and Bukhara), which “resulted in the discovery of the 
first Soghdian burial mounds of the Kushan period.^ Also 
found were some higli-quality pieces of pottery related to the 
Kushan and late Kushan period.^^ 

On the whole the pre-war researches conducted by Soviet 
archaeologists in Central-Asia were characterised, not only by 
the discoveries of settlements,; burial mounds and separate 
artifacts of the Kushan period in Northern Bactria, Soghd and 
Khorezm, but also by excavations of some of the sites and— 
which is no less important—by the first attempts to determine 
the place of the Kushan monuments as well as the Kushan 
period in general in the history of the culture and arts of the 
ancient peopfes of Central Asia.^® 

Yet, howevermuch great may be the successes of the 1933- 
1940 expeditions in studying the ancient monuments of Central 

10. S. P. Tolstov, Ancient Khorezm (R), Moscow, 1948; also see Tran¬ 
sactions of the Khorezmian Expedition (R), vol. i, Moscow, 1952, 
pp. 611 ff. 

11. V. A. Shishkin, Archaeological Observations on the Building Site of 
the Katta-Kurgan Reservoir (R), Bulletin of the Uzbek Branch of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences (R), 1940, N 10, pp. 19-24. 

12. See T. N, Knipovich, Certain Problems of the Dating of Central 
Asian Ceramics of the Pre-Muslim Period (R), KSIIMK, xxviii, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1949, p. 76. The dating of the Tali-Barzu and 
Katta-Kurgan materials suggested by this author has been revised. 

13. See, for instance, S. P. Tolstov, The Basic Problems of the Ancient 
History of Central Asia (R), PD/, 1938, N 1, pp. 186-187. 
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Asia, they pale before'the importance of the discoveries and 
findings made after the war, when every year of work in the 
field has yielded new valuable materials on the history, culture 
and art of the ancient Central Asian territories, including 
Northern Bactria, Soghd and Khorezm. 

In 1945 S. P. Tolstbv’s expedition started systematic exca¬ 
vations, in Khorezn a on , Toprak-Kala . These excavations’ 
lasted until 1950 and uncovered a magnificent three-tower 
palace dated to the 3rd—early-4th centuries, with palatial 
chambers and living quarters, adorned with clay sculpture and 
murals. In addition, numerous household articles and 
weapons were fohnd and, which is most important, the first 
archive in the hitherto almost unknown’ Khorezmian 
language^* Along with the Roprak-Kala palhce excavations 
which lasted several years, the Khorezmian Expedition carried 
on extensive prospecting. It also studied the Khorezmian 
irrigation system of different periods, including the Kushan 
structures,^® and excavated a number oftnonuments among 
which one should single out ‘^Kaj-Krylgan-Kala, whose upper 
stratum has provided materials related toThT^ushan period,^® 
and Gyaur-Kala with structures of the 2nd-3rd centuries A.D. 
and interesting clay sculpture.^’’ 

■ In Soghd, from the autumn of 1945 till 1949 A. I. 
Terenozhkin conducted systematic research into the strati¬ 
graphy of the immense ancient town site of Samarkand— 
Afrasiab. This work resulted in the discovery of numerous, 
relics, of the daily life of the ancient Soghdians. The finds 
served to correctt and largely complement G. 'V. Grigoryev’s 

14. S. P. Tolstov, Tracing the Ancient Khorezmian Civilisation (R), pp. 
164-190; Trud}’XE. vol i. pp. 7-86, 119-134 ; Trudy XE. vol. ii, pp. 
195-216 ; S. P. Tolstov, The Old Deltas of the Oxus and the Yaxartes 

■ (R), Moscow, 1962, pp, 204-226. 

15. Trudy XE, vol. ii, pp. 100-116; 311-328 ; S. P. Tolstov, The Old Deltas 
of the Oxus and the Yaxartes (R), pp. 89-96. 

16. Koy= Krylgan—kala t A Monument of the Culture of Ancient Khorezm 
{,4th Century B.C.~4th Century A.D.) (R), Moscow, 1967, 

17. Trudy XE, vol. ii, pp. 192-195. 347-366. 
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conclusions and proved instrumental in working out a chrono¬ 
logical classification of the culture of Soghd and Chach (which 
is now Tashkent),system which to this day has retained 
its basic significahce. A. I. Terenozhkin’s research on 
Afrisiab was followed by a major expedition of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR. In the course of this 
expedition, which started operations in 1958, were studied 
the strata and structures related to diferenf periods, including 
the Kushan period.i® , ' . _ 

In 1947 archaeological activities were resumed in the 
JBukhara area as well. Here on the V ayakhsha site, along with 
systematic excavations of a palace of the early medieval 
Bukhara rulers, studies were made of the stratigraphy of the 
town site, which the excavations showed to have sprung up in 
Kushan times. Apart from Yafakhsha', the Uzbekistan 
Academy of Sciences expedition, headed by V. A. Shishkin 
later by Y. G. Gulyamov, studied the history of irrigation and 
excavated a few small monuments of the Kushan period.*® 


18. A. I. Terenozhkin, Soghd and’ Chach (R), KSIIMK, fasc. 33, 1950, 
pp. 152-169; A, I. Terenozhkin, Excavations on the Site of Afrasiab 
(R), KSIIMK, fasc. 36, 1951, pp. 136-140. 

19. See V. A. Shishkin, The Uzbek Archaeological Expedition of the Uzbek 

Academy of Sciences. Field Work in 1956-1959 (R), IMKUz, fasc. 2, 
Tashkent, 1961, pp. 36-43 ; V. A. Shishkin, Field Work of the Uzbek 
Archaeological Expedition in 1960 (R), IMKUz, fasc. 3, Tashkent, 
1962, pp. 9-12 ; V. A. Shishkin, The Uzbek Archaeological Expedition 
of 1961 (R), IMKUz, fasc. 4, Tashkent, 1963, pp. 11-18; V. A. 
Shishkin, Some Results of the Archaeological Investigations in 
Uzbekistan, 1962-1963 (R), Social Sciences in Uzbekistan (R), 1964, 
N 12, pp. 20-25 ; V. A. Shishkin, Afrasiab : Treasury of Ancient 
Culture (R), Tashkent, 1966, pp. 8-10 ; S. K. Kabanov, The Area and 
Evolution of Two Ancient Ceranlic Forms (R), SA, 1964, N 3. 
pp. 79-87. ' 

20. SeQ.Transactions of the Institute of History and Archaeology of the, 
Uzbek Academy of Sciences (R), fasc. viii, Tashkent, 1956; V. A. 
Shishkin, Vara khsha, Moscow, 1963 ; V. A. Nilsen, J^yzyFKyr, 
IMKUz, fasc. i, Tarhkent, 1959, pp. 60-78 ; O. V, Obelchenko, The 
Date of the wall of the Bukhara Oasis of Kampyr-duval (R), Tran¬ 
sactions qfSAGU (R), fasc. 172. Tashkent. 1960, pp. 11-31. 
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In 1946 the Uppet-Zeravshan group of a large Soghdian- 
Tajikm (later Tajik) archaeological expedition of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Sciences of the Tajik 
SSR and the State Hermitage Museum started operations in 
the upper reaches of the Zerayshan River, east of Samarkand. 
The head of the expedition, A. Y. Yakubovsky, in 1946 took 
up the Upper-Zeravshan group, whosk work laid the ground¬ 
work of the systematic archaeological survey of the Upper- 
Zeravshan valley.Later on these activities were, continued 
with the result that in the upper reaches of the Zeravshan 
numerous archaeological monuments were discovered including 
settlements and burial mounds of the Kushan period.*® 

The investigations on Afrasiab, on sites in the upper 
reaches of the Zeravshan and in the Bokhara area, were 
supplemented by archaeological prospecting and excavations 
in the south of Soghd—in the Kashka Darya valley, where 
along with medieval monuments, Kushan monuments were 
likewise studied.** Interesting objects (including Kushan 

21. SeeA. Y. Yakubovsky, Results of the Work of the Soghdian-Tajik 
Archaeological Expedition in 1946-]947 (R), MIA SSSR, N 15, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1950, pp. 13-28. 

22. See A. M. Mandelshtam, The Burial Site in 'Zosun Village, Upper 
Zeravshan (R), Bulletin of the Section of Social Sciences of the Tajik 
Academy of Sciences (R), fasc. 2 (40), 1965, pp, 29-44 ; B, Y. Stavisky, 
The Main Stages in the Settlement of the Highland Districts of the 
Upper Zeravshan (Kukhistan) by the Farming Population (R), 
Materials on Ethnography {The Geographical Society of the USSR) (R), 
faso. i, Leningrad, 1961, pp. 38-49 ; B. Y. Stavisky, The Work of the 
Magian Group in 1961 (R), Trudy II AN Tadzh. SSR, vol. xii, 1964, 
pp. 127-130. 

23. A. I. Terenozhkin, Archaeological Survey in the Western Part of 
Uzbekistan (R), VDI, 1947, N 2, pp 185-190; S. K. Kabanov, 
Archaeological Work in 1948 in Karshi Oasis (R), Trudy IIA AN Uz. 
SSR, vol. ii, Tashkent, 1950, pp. 82-134 ; S. K. Kabanov, Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey in the Upper Kashka Darya Valley (R), Trudy IIA AN 
Uz. SSR. faso. 7, Tashkent, 1955, pp. 77-114; S. K. Kabanov, 
Archaeological Data on the History of Nakhsheb in the 3rd-5th 
Centuries (R), VDI, 1956, N 2, pp. 163-171 ; S. K. Kabanov, The 
Pottery from the Ancient Town Site of Kitab ,(R). IMKUz, fasc, 3, 
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coins) were found during the survey excavations in Chardzhou, 
at the juncture of roads running from Bactria to Khorezm 
and from Soghd to Merv, Parthia and Iran close to one of the 
most irapprtant Amu Darya river crossings.®^ 

Large-scale excavations of burial mounds in the middle 
and lower parts of the Zeravshan valley, started in 1952, made 
a very significant contribution to the studies^of Soghd and the 
whole of Central Asia in the Kushan period.®® 

In post-war years, the archaeological studies of Kushan 
monuments were particularly extensive in Northern Bactria. 
As far back as 1946 in its eastern part, on the territory of 

Tashkent, J962, pp, 42-53 ; S. K. Kabanov, Archaeological Data on 
the Ethnic History of Southern Soghd in the 3rd-4th Centuries (R). 
SA, 1963, No. 1, pp. 219-230 ; S. K. Kabanov, Excavations at Shor-. 
tepo Near Karshi in 1952-1953 (R),/MKt/r. fasc. 5, Tashkent, 1964, 
pp. 70-89 ; S. K. Kabanov, The Ruins of the Settlement of the 3rd-5th 
Centuries in the Kashka-Darya Valley (R), IMKUz, fasc. 6, Tashkent, 

1965, pp. 71-86 ; V. D. Zhukov, The Archaological Survey of Kindak- 
, litepa (R), IMKUz, fasc. 7, Tashkent. 1956, pp. 91-103; S, K. 

Kabanov, K. A. Shakhutin, Archaeological Survey on the Upper 
Kashka Darya (R). ibid,, pp. 112-124. 

24. G. E. Trapeznikov, The Town Site of Ancient Chardzhou (Amul) 

1957, No. 4, pp. 161-163'; G. E. Trapeznikov, Material from 
the Town Site of Ancient Chardzhou (Amul) (R), 54,1954, N 1, 
pp. 268-273. Cf. M. E. Masson, The Trade Routes from Merv to 
Khorezm and Mavera al-Nahr in tlie Middle Ages (R), Ashkhabad, 

1966, pp. 144-149. , 

25. O. V. Obelchenko, The Necropolis of Kuyu-Mazar (R), Trudy IIA AN 
Vz. SSR, fasc. viii, Tashkent, 1956, pp. 205-227 ; O. V. Obelchenko, 
The Kurgan Burials of the First Centuries A.D. and the Cenotaphs of 
the Kuyu-Mazar Necropolis ^R), Trudy SAGU, fasc. cxi, Tashkent, 
1957, pp. 109-132 ; O. V. Obelchenko, The Lyavandak Burial Site (R), 
/AfKDz, fasc. 2. Tashkent, 1961, pp. 97-176 ; O. V. Obelchenko. The 
Akdzhar-tepe Necropolis (R), IMKUz, fasc. 3, Tashkent, 1962, pp. 57- 
70 ; O. V. Obelchenko, The Kurgans near the Village of Khazara (R), 
/AflSrt/z, fasc. 4. Tashkent, 1963, pp. 57-65; O. V. Obelchenko, The 
Kurgans of Sazagan (R), IMKUz, fasc. 7, Tashkent. 1966 pp. 66-81. 
Also see V. A. Shishkin, The Uzbekistan Archaeological Expedition of 
1961 (R),/MKC/z, fasc. 4, Tashkent, 1963, p. 21;V.Y. Zezenkova, 
Craniological Finds from the Burials in Bukhara Region (R),/W4., 
p. 66-72. 
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what is now Southern Tajikistan, broad reconnaissance surveys 
were carried out in the Vakhsh and Kafirnigan river valleys^® ; 
in the same year excavations were started of the Tup-khona 
burial-ground, in the vicinity of Hissar (south-west of 
Dushanbe). The excavations of this burial-ground, which 
belonged to the agricultural population of Northern Bactria 
of the early Kushan period, along with the 1950-1951 ettcava- 
tions of the multistratum settlements of ^Kalai-Mirjf and| _^Key- 
Kobad-shahJ (in the-Kafirnigan valley) were used by M. M. 
Dyakonov to ^develop an archaeological timescale of the 
culture of Northern Bactria and also to characterise the culture 
of this region in the Kushan period.^’ The excavations on 
Key-Kobad-shah, Muhchak-Tepe and two small settlements 
in the Kafirnigan valley were a sequel to the above works. The 
latter excavations were conducted under the guidance of 
A. M. Mandelshtam who corrected and specii^ed M. M. 
Dyakonov’s classification.’^® It was this same scholar who, 
beginning in 1955, carried out very important systematic 
excavations of the burial mounds in the Bishkent valley (on 
the left bank of the Kafirnigan), later supplemented by his 
own excavations in Northern Bactria (Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenia).®® * 


26. See MM SSSR, N 15. Mo.scow-Leningrad, 1950, pp. 128-139, 147-186. 

27. M. M. Dyakonov, Archaeological Investigations in the Lower Reaches 
of the Kafirnigan (Kobadian), 1950-1951 (R), MIA SSSR, No 37, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1953, pp. 279-292. 

28. A. M. Mandelshtam, The Work of the Kafirnigan Group in 1952-1953 
(R), MIA SSSR, N 66, Moscow-Leningrad, pp. 290-342. 

29. See A. M. Mandelshtam, Nomads on Their Way to India (R), MIA 
SSSR, No 1 6, Moscow-Leningrad, 1966; A. M. Mandelshtam, 
Archaeological Investigations in the Bishkent Valley in 1957 (R), 
Trudy AB Tadzh, SSR, vol. ciii, 1959, pp. 131-151; A, M. Mandel¬ 
shtam, The Aruk-Tau Necropolis in the Bishkent Valley (R), K^IIMK, 
fasc. 76, 1959, pp. 73-82 ; A. M. Mandelshtam, On the History of 
Bactria-Tukharistan (R), K3IA, fasc. 98, pp, 25-30 ; A. M. Mandel¬ 
shtam, The Problem of the Specific Location of the Relics of the 
Nomad Population in Northern Bactria' (R), Proceedings of the 
Museum of the Tajik Republic (R), fasc. 4, 1966, pp. 22-28. 
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A number of monuments and 6nds related to the Kushan 
period were discovered in the Hissar and Vakhsh valleys by 
B. A. Litvinsky, Y. A. Davidovich, E. Gulyamova, T. I. 
Zeymal, Y, V. Zeymal and A. M. Mukhtarov. These are large 
and small settlements, Kushan strata in- multistrata sites 
related to different periods, remains of monumental structures 
with stone column bases, burial-grounds, 
of the Kushanjperipd_aad, finally, traces of ancient irrigation 
"systems.®'’ < 

Starting from 1948, an archaeological group headed by 
by L, 1. Albaum carried out large-scale prospecting and 
excavations of sites belonging to different periods in Sothern 
Uzbekistan, in the Surkhan-Darya region. This team can be 


30, B. A. Litvinsky, E. A. Davidovich, Preliminary Report on the Work 
of the Khuttal Group on the Territory of the Vakhsh Valley in 1953 
(R), Papers of the Tajik Academy of Sciences (R), fasc. ii, 1954, 

. pp. 53-60 ; B. A. Litvinsky, Preliminary Report on the Work of the 
Khuttal Group in 1954 (R), True/}’ AN Tadzh. SSR. vol. xxxvi, 1956, 
pp, 77-88 ; B. A. Litvinsky, On Archaeological Investigations in the 
Vakhsh Valley and the Isfara District (R), KSIIMK, fasc. 64, 1956, 
pp, 68-76 ; B. A. Davidovich, The Work of the Gissar Group in 1955 
(R), Trudy AN Tadzh. SSR. vol. xiii, 1956, pp. 75-86 ; B. A. Litvinsky. 
Z. Gulyamova, T. I. Zeyraai, Collecting ..Material for an Arachaeo- 
logical Map (1956) (R), Trudy AN Tadzhl'sSR. vol. xci, 1959, pp. \29- 
152 ; E. Gulyamova, Excavations of the Dyushanbe Necropolis (R), 
Journal of Ihe Museum of History and Regional Studies of the Tajik 
SSR (R), fasc. 3, 1953, pp. 30-34 ; B. A. Litvinsky, Objects Found 
in the Burial on the Stalinabad Hills, pp. 35-49; T. I. Zeymal, The 
Work of the Vakhsh Group of t-he Khuttal Expedition in 1957 (R), 
Trudy AN Tadzh. SSR, vol. ciii, 1959, pp. 83-93; T.T. Zeymal, Ancient 
Settlement in Khalkadzhar (R), Trudy II AN Tadzh. SSR, vol. xxvii, 
1961, pp. 159-166 ; E. V. Zeyraai, Archaeological Work in the Gfssar 
Valley (Kf ibid., pp, 121-136 ; B. A. Litvinsky, T. I, Zeymal, Vases 
from the Vakhsh Valley (R), Izeestiya AN. Tadzh. SSR, No 1 (22), 
1960, pp. 73-79 ; T. I. Zeymal, Survey Work in the Vakhsh Valley in 
1959 (R)‘, Trudy II AN Tadzh, SSR, ml. xxxi, 1961, pp. 143-152 ; B. A*. 
Litvinsky, Archaeological Disoveries in Tajikistan In the Soviet Period 
and Some Problems in the Ancient History of Central Asia (R), VSI, 
.1967, N 4, pp. 134-136. 
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credited with quite a number of extremely interesting finds 
of the Kushan,period (towns, fortresses and castles). Along 
with pottery, 'terracotta figurines of men and animals were 
discovered, as well as Kushan coins. For the first time in 
Central Asian excav ations, a Roman Coin of Emperor Nero 
was discovered .An expedition of the Institute of Art 
Studies of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, led by G. A. 
Pugachenkoka, produced very good results. The greatest 
accomplishment of this expedition, which operated ih the same 
Surkhan Darya region, was the excavation in 1959-1963 of a 
small crude structure with fragments of murals and magnificent 
clay sculpture i n Khalchayan .^^ It should be noted that apart 
from th&,.K:ha lchayan exca-vatio ns. the said expedition has been 
prospecting and excavating in different places in the Surkhan- 
Darya region with particular emphasis on Kushan sites. In 
1967 this expedition made another important discovery—• 
near the Dalverzin-Tepe towq site a Kusban Buddhist temple 
Was found with remarkable clay sculpture depicting not only 
the Buddha but also local rulers and nobles. 

There is also joint archaeological expedition of the State 
Hermitage Meseum, the State MuseUm of Oriental Art ^nd 
the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, which has been working in the Surkhan Darya region 
since 1961, parallel to the Uzbek research. This expedition, 
headed by B. Y. Stavisky, continued research into the Kushan 
Buddhist structures on Kara-Tepe hill in Old Te.rmez and 
found a number of cave and surface temples, fragmentary 
stone reliefs, gauche statues and other objects of the Buddhist 
cult, K ushan coins and inscriptions in the Indian Kharosthi 
and BrahmT aT[phal)ets as well as in the so-called Kushan script. 


31. L. I, A!'' ' T ' \snt, 1960, L. I. Albaum, .The Town 

Site of;) :i fasc. 7, Tashkent, 1966, pp. 47-65 ; 

V. D. Zhukov, Archaeological Survey at Khairabad-tepe (R), JMKU 2 , 
fasG. 2, Tashkent, 1961, pp. 177-191; V. A. Nilsen, Tesh ik-tepe near 
A^Pg or (R) , IMKUz, fasc. 5, Tashkent, 1964, pp. 57-66. - 

32. See G. A. Pugachenkova, Khalchayan, Tashkent. 1966, 
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i.e., the Greek alphabet adjusted to convey the local language 
of Kushan Bactria.®** 

This is the brief history of the archaeological studies in 
Central Asia of the Kushan, period carried out by Soviet, 
scholars. The primary result of these studies is the discovery 
of extensive and varied materials which form a very solid basis 
for source studies. These sources are traces of canals and 
scores of town sites and other settlements, hundreds of burial 
mounds and burial-grounds, numerous household objects and 
artifacts, imported items and local imitations of foreign 
artifacts,®* a few gem-seals®® and vast numismatic collections,®® 
and finally inscriptions in the Khorezmian and Soghdian, 
Bactrian and Indian languages. 

The abundance of these materials has enabled Soviet 

4 

33. See T. V. Grek, Y. G. Pchelina, B. Y. Stavisky, op. cit. ; Y. G. 
Pchelina, B. Y. Stavisky, Kara-tepc-Remains of a Buddhist-Monastery 
of the Kushan Period in old Termez, Indo-Asian Studies, pti. 1963. 
B. Y. Stavisky, J. Harmatta, V. A. Livshitz, V. G. Lukonin. V. A. 
Meshkeris, The Buddhist Gaves of Kara-tepe in Old Termez (B), M., 
1969. 

34. See B. Y. Stavisky, Central Asia, India, Rome : International Contacts 
in the Kushan Period (R), in India in ,Ancient Times (R), Moscow, 
1964, pp. 166-187 ; V. M. Masson. Archaeological Sites of Central 
Asia and the Graeco-Roman Influences and Links* Attide convegna 
'suldema'.La Persia e il Mondo Greco-Romano (Roma 11-14 aprile 

* 1965) Academic Nazionale dei Lincei, anno ccclxiii), Roma. 1966, 

pp. 335-356. 

35. See B. Y. Stavisky, Notes on gem-seals with Kushana cursive inscrip¬ 
tions in the collection of the State Hermitage, Journal of Numismatic 
Society of India, vol. xxii (1960), Banaras, i96l, pp. 102-108; Addenda 
and Corrigenda, ibidvol xxiii, 1961, Banaras. 1962, pp. 513-514. 

36. See M. E. Masson, The Origin of the Nameless King of Kings, the 
Great Saviour (R), Trudy SAGU, fasc. ii, Tashkent, 1950, pp. 11-49 ; 
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scholars to bring to light and solve many important aspects 
of the Kushan problem, such as, for instances the matter of 
the nomadic conquerors who crushed the Graeco-Bactrian 
rulers .and gave rise to the Kushan kingdom ; of the cultural 
and artistic standards of Central Asia in the Kushan period, 
its religion, languages and scripts, of its international cultural 
ties, of the ‘'Gandharan art” and its place in the history of 
the arts in Central Asia in the subsequent period, etc. Special 
attention is drawn to one of the most complicated problems— 
the chronology of the Kushan rulers.” ' 

Until recently, information about the nomad tribes that 
put an end to Greek rule in inland Asia was based only on the 
fragmentary and often contradictory testimony of foreign 
written sources. On the basis of these sources different 
scholars had extremely differing ideas as to the geography of 
the various nomad tribes on the map of Asia. It seemed as 
thbugh there would be no end to the disputes about these 
tribes. Yet the archaeological studies by Soviet scholars in 
Central Asia and, first and •foremost, A. N. Bernshtam’s ex¬ 
pedition to Southern Kazakhstan and Northern Kirghizia 
and S. P. Tolstov’s to the Lower reaches of the Syr Darya, 
provided enough geographical evidence as to the territorial 
distribution of the ancient nomads and their burial-grounds, 
to pin-point, for the first time, their geographical location.®®, 


37. See, for instance works by S. P. Tolstov and E, V. Zeimal on the 
"date of Kanishka” and Kushan chronology. See Datirovanniye 
dokumenty iz dvortsa Toprak-kala is problems ‘ery Shaka’ i ery 
Kanishki, Problemy Vostokovedeniya, 1961, N 21, pp. 54-71; S, P. 
Tolstov, made an ingenious, but regrettably insufficiently convincing 
attempt to identify the Saka Era (78 A.D.) with the "Kanishka Era” 
on the basis of the Toprak-Kala evidence. E. V. Zeyraal "The 
Problem of Kushan Chronology and Coins (R), Abstracts of Reports 

. Made at the Anniversary Session. The State Hermitage Museum: 
1764-1964 (R), Leningrad, 1964, pp. 40-46. I-Ie suggested that the 
"Era Kanishka” bo reckoned beginning with, the year 200 of the 
"Era Saka”, i.e. the year 278 A.D., thereby coming back to the 
hypothesis of the Indian scholar D.R. l^handarkar. 
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It became possible tojdraw boundary-lines marking the areas 
inhabited by two large groups of steppe tribes of Northern 
Central Asia—the Sakas of the Seven-River region and the 
adjacent mountain pastures and the Scythian-Massagetae 
tribes of the lower Syr Darya and the rural areas. Moreover, 
work has begun on delineation of individual tribes or tribal 
confederations. Scientifically, it is very. important to collate 
the available data on the nomads of the 3rd-lst centuries B.C. 
with the burial mounds found in Soghd and Northern Bactria. 
O. V. Obelchenko has pointed out the big role played in the 
3rd-lst centuries B.C. by the tribes of the “Sarraatian circle” 
(he bases his conclusion on the similarity of the funeral rites' 
and the inventory of the burial mounds in Soghd with tlie 
burial-grounds of the Sarraatian tribes in Kazakhstan and the 
Volga region). Similarly, A. M. Mandelshtam has traced 
Sarraatian characteristics in the burials in Turkmenistan and 
Southern Tajikistan. On the basis of the distribution and nature 
of nomad monuments in Northern Bactria, he has also madd 
a number of valuable conclusions as to the presence in this 
area of nomads in the pre-Kushan and early Kushan periods. 
A broad archaeological"survey of Northern Bactria shows that 
there were several large burial pnounds here, all of them, well 
outside the cultivated land plots and, in general, at some 
distance from the agricultural oases. The logical conclusion, 
therefore, is that the nomad newcomers, far from trying to 
undermine the economy of the local peasants, on the contrary, 
attempted to spare the fields the damage they would have 
inevitabley incurred on account of the immediate proximity 
of large masses of nomads and their herds. The locatioh of 
large burial mounds near the Amu Darya, which was the 
watershed between Northern and Southern Bactria, and in 

Tien-Shan and Pamir-Alajs (R). MIA SSSR, N 26, Moscow-Leningrad, 
1952; S. P. Tolstov, Tracing the ancient Khorezmian Civilization, 
Moscow, 1948 ; S. P. Tolstov, The Aral Scythians and Khorezm (R), 
SB, 1961, N 4 (De Scythes de I’aral et le Khorezm, Iranica Antique, 
vol. i Leiden, 1961) S. P. Tolstov, The Old Deltas of the Oxus and the 
Yaxartes (R), Moscow, 1962, pp. 136-203. 
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addition between the major river-crossings—th e Kerki and 
Kelif, Termez and Aivadj—leads one to assert that large 
groups of nomads were aligned in such a way as to be within 
easy reach of these vantage river-crossings in case of a 
contingency. This is how archaeology describes the life of the 
nomad tribes in Northern Bactria. As further corroborated 
by the written sources, they appear not as transitory strangers, 
plunderers of agricultural oases, but rather as tribes that came 
to stay for good on the subjugated lands, that had a concern 
in the economic prosperity of the local population and were 
prepared to defend arms in hand. Northern Bactria from 
possible invaders. ' 

It is noteworthy that, as distinct from big' burial mounds 
which marked the areas of large concentrations of nomads, 
small mound groups of the pre-Kushan and Kushan period 
are scattered throughout the whole of Northern Bactria, often 
in.the immediate proximity of Kushan settlements. This, as 
well as local Bactria pottery and other artifacts made by 
Bactrian craftsmen found in the nomad burial mounds testi¬ 
fies to the fact that the nomads maintained constant close 
contacts with the oasis inhabitants. The distribution of these 
small burial mounds further proves that in the early Kushan 
period the nomadic newcomers were not only the political 
elite but also an organic part of the population of Northern 
Bactria. 

Work in the Bishkent valley also revealed that early in the 
1st century A.D. large masses of npmads had abandoned this 
valley, but whether this exodus was a local phenomenon or 
one typical of the whole of Northern Bactria is at this stage 
difficult to assert. (At any rate, the large Babashov mound 
not far from the station of Murky in Turkmenia, studied in 
1960 and 1962, is evidence of the presence there of a big group, 
of nomads as late as the 2nd-3rd centuries A.D.). Thus, 
studies into the nomads’ monuments of the Kushan period in 
Central Asia have ' already produced quite tangible and 
stimulating results, which clearly point to the indisputable 
value of further research along this line. 
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Of equal interest are the conclusions made by Soviet 
archaeologists on the cultural and artistic standards in Central 
Asia, i.e. Northern Bactria, Soghd and Khorezm in the 
Kushan period. Prospecting and excavations in the above 
territories show beyond doubt that the last centuries B.C., 

■ and particularly the first centuries A.p. were a period of 
significant advances in agriculture and irrigation. Many of 
the now desert lands in the south of Tajikistan and Uzbe¬ 
kistan, in the Kashka Darya valley, in the western section of 
the Bukhara oasis and in the Pridargom steppe south of 
Samarkand, in Kushan Khorezm, were thriving oases. Thus, 
in the above-mentioned Bishken't valley in the lst-3rd centuries 
A.D, a large canal was dug which gave life to an oasis with 
three new settlements. Moreover, an attempt was made to 
irrigate the northern part of the valley with' an immense 
3-kilometre long underground canal-kyariz. The project was 
‘ not completed, though. As shown^by prospecting ih the 
mountains of the upper reaches of the Zeravshan River, it was 
exactly during the Kushan period that agricultural population 
settled in the heart of the mountainous regions of Central 
Tajikistan. They were aligned in the, Zeravshan valleys 
reaching the present-day extreme frontier of horticulture—the 
villages of Madrushkat and Matcha. Therefore, one will be 
justified in asserting that in Kushan times the agricultural 
population spread not only over the plains, but also in the 
mountain areas. The expansion of agriculture at that time 
was accompanied by an appreciable advance in agricultural 
techniques. 

It was in the Kushan stratum .on tj ie..> ,Tali-Barzu site close 
to Samarkand that for the first time an iron plowshare of the 
omach plow was found, which was a major agricultural 
implement that persisted in Central Asia until the 20th 
^ century. . 

The Khorezmian excavations furnish evidence that the 
canal system was also largely improved in Kushan times, when 
the canals became narrower and deeper than before and were 
laid through the middle of the field and not along the edg,es, 
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the diversion cuts branching from the main at acute angles. 

. This system was far more progressive than the preceding 
system whereby irrigation ditches and branches from the 
main flow almost at right angles and only to one side. 

The works of Soviet archaeologi!?ts in Central Asia have 
proved that during the Kushan period the standards of town 
life in Khorezm, Soghd and. Northern Bactria were quite high. 
The numerous towns which sprang up at that time had thick 
walls with rectangular towers and a regular rectangular layout. 
They were built, as a rule, according to a single elaborate 
plan. Many towns and settlements of the pre-Kushan time, 
such as Old Termez, were thriving in the Kushan period. It 
was also at that time that the Kampyr-duval, a long wall 
fencing in the Bukhara oasis, was eredted. Crafts and trade 
were [jrorainent in the life of towns and other settlements of 
Kushan Central Asia, whicli can be inferred from„the findings ■ 
of hardware and earthenware shops, and from the high quality 
of pottery, mdial articles and jewelry. This is further proved 
by the great number of coins found not 'only on town sites, 
but on individual farm sites, such-as Ayaz-kala inKhorezm. 

The findings made by the archaeological expeditions in 
Central Asia give an insight into the arts of Northern Bactria, 
Soghd and Khorezm of the Kushan period- In Northern 
Bactria, besides the famous stone reliefs of Airtam, which are 
close to the Gandhara artistic tradition, and stone reliefs and 
decorative column capitals characteristic of the local-Bactrian 
school of Kushan sculpture, there have been found early 
Kushan murals and monumental clay sculpture in the small 
palace in . Khalchayan . The latter sculpture points to the 
existence in Bactria of local Hellenistic art even prior to the 
emergence of the Kushan Kingdom, a conclusion which is in 
goqd agreement with the discovery by French archaeologists 
at Oi-Khanum, so far the first authentic Graeco-Bactrian town 
in Northern Afghanistan. All the above finds, including the 
latest ones from Dalverzin-Tepe, as well aS numerous varie- 
/ gated terracottas, give one grounds to assert that t artistic 
creation reached gpat heights in Kushan Bactria and that an 
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interesting and brilliant variety of fine art had evolved here. 
This art was of mixed origin, a blend of local—Iranian 
(Bactrian) and Hellenistic—as well as modifications of foreign 
—^Indian and Graeco-Roman—artistic traditions. Also well 
advanced are studies of the architecture of Kushan Northern 
Bactria with its crude structures, .sometimes lined with stone, 
with a more or less organic mixture of Oriental and Antique 
traditional elements (for instance, the Oriental stepped 
merlons and antique antefixcs crowning the Khalchavan buil¬ 
dings o r stone bases and capitals of columns with wooden 
trunks found in many places of Northern Bactria). 

Clearly traceable are the characteristic features of temple 
architecture of Kushan Bactria, such as the use on a wide scale. 
in various religious structures (Buddhist—on Kara-Tepe in 
Old Termez, and non-Buddhist—in Surkh-Kotal in Afghanis¬ 
tan) of one and the same layout—a closed sanctuary with 
three or foyr processional corridors. This principle, later 
detected in the medieval temples of Central Asia, Eastern 
Turkistan and parts of Northerp India, descended from the 
ancient Iranian and Near Eastern cult structures and is 
entirely alien to the pre-Kushan and early Kushan architec’ 
ture of Buddhist India. 

The results of archaeological studies of Kushan-time 
Khorezmian monuments lead one to assume that thei;e were 
close ties between the Khorezmian and Northern Bactrian arts. 
Like Bactrian, Khorezmian palaces were pdorned with murals 
and clay sculpture. The latter, as ei'idenced by the finds in 
Gyaur-Kala and particularly in Topralc-Kala, bears traits of a 
strong inflluence of Graeco-Roman sculpture, especially 
manifest in the depiction of the body-forms and interpretation 
of draped garments. The same influence is visible in the 
sculpture of Northern Bactria and of the whole Kushan 
Kingdom in general. Khorezmian architecture of the Kushpn 
period, which i.s also crude in character, uses stone Ipss often 
than Bactrian, but here we encounter also stone bases of 
wooden columns and apparently Coriuthiap-type capitals (that 
they did exist is proved, among other things, by a terracotta 
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replica of such a capital found in the vicinity of Koy-Krylgan- 
Kala). The definite aflSnity between the arts of Khorezm and 
Northern Bactria of the Kushan period is further manifested 
by a number of shapes and types of artistic ceramic ware, 
such as goblets on stems, vessels burnished in a striped or 
grid pattern against red engobe, etc. All the similarity not¬ 
withstanding, the architecture and terracottas reveal quite a 
few essential divergencies in the art of these two regions of 
Kushan Central Asia, the reason for which should be sought 
in the impact of local pre-Kushan cultural and artistic tradi¬ 
tions as well as in the extensive relations Khorezm maintained 
with the tribes that inhabited the Kazakh steppes, the Volga 
region and the south of Russian. 

The art of Kushan-time Soghd, of which much less is 
known has a few things' in common with Khorezm and 
Northern Bactria (crude architecture with the use of stone 
profiled bases and wooden columns, red-engObe pottery, 
including articles burnished in a striped or grid fashion, 
goblets on stems, etc). Similarly to Bactria, finds were made 
here of pottery with small embossed design, but also of 
Khorezmian-type earthen dishes decorated with intertwined 
bands. Yet the pottery of Kushan-time Soghd has many 
features specific to this area, only in much the same way as 
the basic iconographic types of its multiple small plastics— 
terracotta sculpture. 

On the whole, all the material gives us reason to consider 
the Kushan period as a time of economic, cultural and artistic 
upsurge both for Bactria and Khorezm and, in all probability, 
Soghd too. 

The archaeological excavations in Central Asia have shed 
light on other facets of the culture of Bactria, Soghd and 
Khorezm of the Kushan period, such as religion, language and 
writing. Since religious texts of that time have not yet beeri 
discovered, our ideas of religion in Kushan times are based 
on the burial monuments and cult-oriented pieces of art in 
Khorezm and Soghd. As for Bactria, additional insights are 
provided by temples and the objects and inscriptions found 
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in them. In regard to the spoken and written language' of 
Kushan Central Asia, ao art from coins , we noW’have at our 
disposal written documents. 

It should be particularly stressed that prior to the large* 
scale archaeological exploratipns conducted by Soviet 
researchers in Central Asia, nothing had been known in the 
way of inscriptions, or structures, or burials of Kushan times; 
the coins had been practically unstudied, and of the art 
monuments only a few terracottas had been noticed, and their 
dating and interpretation had been obscure. As for the 
monuments of a specific burial rite—ossuaries, discovered as 
early as the end of the past century, which have given rise to 
heated debates, they are related, as shown by current studies 
to the post-Kushan period—the early Medieval times 5th-8th 
centuries. 

In Bactria several pieces of evidence have been found, the 
most vivid among which are the Buddhist temples in Kara* 
Tepa and the sanctuary of Dalverzin-Tepe, testifying to the 
spread of Buddhism here in the Kushan epoch. 

The terracottas reveal, though, that parallel to Buddhism 
there existed firmly entrenched old Iranian Mazdeist cults, in 
particular worship of the female deity of the waters and 
fertility. An analysis of funeral rites of Xiicbt uwa im- Hissaf 
fjiot far from Dushanbe ) and the sculpture ofKhalchayan 
reveal that during the early Kushan peripd the inhabitants of 
Northern' Bactria held religious beliefs much influenced by the 
Hellenistic cults and beliefs. Thus, in a number of the Tup- 
'JlQna_burials the deceased held in the ^momh.jimaJi_^iil8=: 
jl^ols (compare the Greek notion of a fee to be paid to 
Charonus for transporting the soul of the dead to the under¬ 
ground kingdom), while, among the personages ofKhalchayan, 
G. A. Pugachenkova has noted Athena, Eros and other deities 
obviously borrowed from Creek mythology. 

Kushan-time terracottas and the recently disbovered burials 
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of the local Soghdian population bear no trace whatever of 
any Buddhist or Greek religious influence. -Judging by the 
inventory of the burial, they testify to the worship of Mazdeist 
deities, above all the female deity of the waters and fertility. 
The iconography of the latter, however, is original and sharply 
distinct from the iconography of Bactrian and Khorezmian 
goddesses. Yet written sources report' the existence of Sogh¬ 
dian Buddhist monks in the 2nd-4th centuries. Moreover, the 
remains of a Buddhist temple have been found in the Sanazar 
River valley (north-east of Samarkand). Provided it is proved 
that the temple is related to Kushsn times, these facts give 
grounds to expect further discoveries of material traces of the 
penetration of Buddhism into the area. 

The religious beliefs in Kushan-time Khorezin are shown 
by the tefracottas which are by and large of the Mazdeist type. 
Prevalent among the known Khorezmian terracottas of the 
Kushan period are the images of the local goddess of 
water and fertility and. of a male deity, supposedly the deity 
of the dying and reviving nature. However, one should not 
neglect the find of several Buddhist terracottas—-Bodhisattvas 
and replicas of the Buddhist, stupa, which evidence that 
under the Kushans Buddhism made inroads into Khorezm. 
On the other hand, the clay statues from the Topr ak-K ala 
palace dated to the 3rd—early-4th centuries corroborate Biruni’s 
testimony as to the existence in Kushan Khorezm of mysteries 
(the “dancing maskers” hall). They also point to the survival 
of some other elements of Antique beliefs (the statue of the 
goddess of Victory—Nike, crowning the Khorezmian kings) 
and, as likely as not, to the worship .of deified kings (the hall 
containing statues of Khorezmian kings). It should be 
stressed that the ossuarian burials which in the 5th-8th centu¬ 
ries widely spread in Northern Bactria and in Soghd as well as 
in other territories of Central Asia, and which testify to a 
certain degree of unification of Mazdeist beliefs in different 
regions of Central Asia, are no.t found in the Kushan sites 
either in Bactria or Soghd, whereas in Khorezm such burials 
have been discovered. In all likelihood, it is here; in Khorezm, 
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that such a mode of burial originated and developed in the 
• pre-Kushan and early Kushan time.'’®^ 

Similar to religious beliefs, in the Kushan period Bactria, 
Soghd and Khorezm each had its own local'spoken and 
written language. Thus, in Northern Bactria along with the 
Indian,languages and alphabets, most likely brought by the 
Buddhist missionaries and used, we.believe, in the Buddhist 
monasteries and temples (Kara-Tepe in particular abounds in 
Indian Kharosthi and Brahmi inscriptions), there emerged in 
the Kushan time an original script based on a slightly modi¬ 
fied Greek alphabet adopted to convey the local Iraqian 
language.. Monuments of the “Kushan script” in Northern 
Bactria are so far best represented also in Kara-Tepe. There 
it was used, among other things, for donatory inscriptions on 
pottery along with Indian deeds of similar contents (there are 
bilingual deeds made in Indian and Bactrian). In the soutli 
of Bactria the best monuments of this script are, as is known, 
the inscriptions of Surkh-Kotal. The same script is encoun¬ 
tered on Kushan coins as well. 

The language and script of Kushan Khorezm are now 
known from separate small inscriptions on pottery, from 
Khorezmian coins of the 3rd century A.D. and later centuries, 
and finally, from the large administrative archive of Toprak- 
Kala. In all the inscriptions and documents mentioned, the 
language is local Iranian Khorezmian, while the script, as 
distinct from the Bactrian, is not Greek but Aramaic in origin. 
This script is traceable down to the Aramaic documents of the 
Achaemenian offices. Its most ancient monuments are represen¬ 
ted by the inscriptions on sherds in Koy-Krylgan;Kala . 

So far, with the exception of coins, nothing has been found 
in the way of Soghdian inscriptions of the Kushan time on the 
territory of Soghd proper. However, a fairly substantial 
archive from Eastern Turkistan goes back as early as the 4th 
century A.D. This archive contains the famous “Soghdian 

39. Transactions of the XXV International Congress of Orientalists (R), 
vol. ii, Moscow, 1963, pp. 127-134. 
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ancient letters” from Tung-huang, one of which is addressed 
to the capital of Soghd—Samarkand. The language of these 
documents, as ‘well as of the coin legends, is local Iranian- 
Soghdian, whereas the script, like the Khorezmian, is Aramaic, 
whose .most ancient specimens, judging by the coins, go back 
to the Graeco-Bactrian kings of the 2nd-3rd centuries A.D. 
Despite sizeable /aps, the history of the Soghdian language 
and script is now outlined fairly clearly. This is particularly 
important, since the Soghdian language and script becomes in 
the 7th-8th centuries the language and script of international- 
corhmunication across the vast expanse of Interior and Central 
Asia. Moreover, Soghdian inscriptions have been found, 
apart from Soghd, in Merv and Ladak, in. Eastern Turkistan 
and Inner Mongolia. 

When discussing the finds in Kushan Central Asia, one 
cannot but dewll on its international cultural relations. It is 
well-known that the Kushan kingdom maintained broad 
international relations, first and foremost, with the Graeco- 
Roman world. But practically all the scholars who debit with 
these relations discussed only the Southern Kushan regions 
(which is now North India, West Pakistan and Southern 
Afghanistan), whereas the part played by Bactria, Soghd and 
Khorezm in the international relations of the Kushan period 
remained entirely obscure. Soviet scholars have shed light on 
this facet of the “Kushan problem” too, and now it is an 
indisputable truth that the Central Asian territories of the 
Kushan kingdom were active in the international relations of 
that epoch. 

The ties of Bactria,. Soghd and Khorezm with India which 
go back to the time of the Acbaemenian empire and Alexander- 
the Great during the Kushan period fall into two stages. The 
first embraces the' period from the second half of the 2nd 
century B.C. until roughly the threshold of the 1st. century 
A.D. characterised by the invasion south of the Hindu-Kush 
of large masses of nomads from the Central Asian steppes. 

The Central Asiah nomads brought to India some battle 
tactics and weapons which had originated in Eurasian steppes, 
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iaclading those of the North Central-Asian tribes, as well as 
some garments, household articles and ornaments, all of which 
was to some extent adopted by the Indians. At the same 
time there are no traces of Indian influence on the culture of 
the Central Asian'regions of that.epoch. Such one-sided 
orientation of cultural influences Is accounted for by the feet 
that the nomad conquerors of North India, Central Asian by 
origin and culture, had left their motherland not at all of their 
own accord (thus, for example, the Sakas headed south fleeing 
from the Yuech-chih and consequently severed all ties with 
Central Asia). 

The second, and most important stage, embraces the 
Kushan pefiod proper, i.e., the time of the existence bf the 
Kushan Empire (lst-4th centuries A.D.). During that period, 
as distinct from the preceding one, there was apparently no 
mass migration of Central Asian tribes to India. The material 
evidence pointing to Kushan traces south of the Hindu-Kush 
boils down in the main to finds relating to the court of the 
Kushan kings. These are coins, sculptures, (in particular, 
statues from the famous royal sanctuary in Mathura) reflecting 
Central Asian tastes in the clothes, weapons and attitudes of 
the figures ; inscriptions of Kushan kings afid local governors 
mentionih'g august names and titles (characteristically, all 
these inscriptions are mgde In Indian alphabets). On the 
other hand, this stage was marked by an appreciable Indian 
influence both on the Kushan nihility, who simply imitated 
the culture of the conquered Indian regions, and on the 
Kushan regions of..Central Asia, first and foremost Bactria, 
where a far more complicatfed process was in progress: 'inter¬ 
action of different cultural traditions, with the local population 
creatively mastering the culture of foreign peoples. In other 
words, the history of the Kushan Kingdom was marked by 
lively cultural exchanges between Central Asia and India, the 
cultural influences being of a reciprocal nature. The carriers 
of cultural influences in India were primarily the Kushan 
authorities, functionaries and soldiers, whereas in Central 
Asia they were Buddhist missionaries and monks. 
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The above-mentione d Kara-Tepe in Qi il —Termez is a vivid 
instance,of the Central Asia-Indian ties of the KUshan period. 
Here, on thejd aht ba Liik~a £ the Aiim Darjja, in the vicinity of 
Kushan Termez, an enormous Buddhist centre was excavated, 
comprising scores of temple complexes, which consisted of 
lai^e cave sanctuaries, surface courts and temple structures, 
cave and overground cells of the monks who serviced these 
Buddhist strines. 

The architecture, the articles of cult and the inscriptions 
found in Kara-Tepe are all documentary evidences.of the fact 
that on the one hand, Indian Buddhism exerted a powerful 
impact upon the local culture, and on the other, that the 
Bactrian adepts of this religion hand a creative approach to it. 
Thus, along with Indian inscriptions there are Buddhist 
inscriptions in the Bactrian language. Moveover, the layout 
of the Buddhist temples-does not follow Indian canons, but 
rather the common principle whereby enclosed sanctuaries 
were built with three or four processional corridors. 

The close contacts between Northern Bactria and India 
found reflection in Bactria’s sculpture and in some elements of 
its secular culture. 

Much less known so far are the ties between India and 
Kushan-time Soghd and Khorezm. Neverthelcjss, here too 
there are traces of Buddhist influences and some'^^jects testi¬ 
fying to the existence of such relations, for instahFe, terracotta 
elephants and monkeys. » 

It has been found that along with the close cultural con¬ 
tacts with India, the regions of Kushan Central Asia maintained 
lively relations with Iran and the Far East as well as with the 
seemingly distant Graeco-Roman world. “The great silk 
route” led to Roman Syria via the Central Asian domains of 
the Kushan Empire. It was likewise here, apparently in 
Khorezm, that the little known routes to the ancient cities on 
the Northern Black Sea Coast started. Through these routes, 
as well as via the sea route which connected Egypt conquered 
by Augustus with the ports of Western India, Mediterranean 
beads, pendants and other ornaments, as well as Roman'coins, 
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clay lamps and vessels, etc., made their way to Central Asia. 

It is interesting to note that earthenware imitations of Ropian 
pottery were produced in Central Asia in Kushan times (such 
imitations are encountered in Bactria—on Kara-Tepe, in 
Khorezm and on the territory of Soghd). 

The latest discoveries made by Soviet researchers are 
conducive to a novel approach to such an important problem 
as the origin and nature of the so-called Gandharan art (it » 
would be more correct to refer to it as Kushan art). This 
problem is prominent by virture of the disputes raging around 
it and by the controversy it has aroused. Let us cite just a 
few of the opinions. 

The prominent British scholar M. Wheeler maintains' that 
the corner-stone of the Gandharan art was Roman influence 
manifested in Roman sculpture which made its way to the 
Kushan Empire. J. Marshall attaches special importance to 
Parthian irifluence. Some scholars are known to regard 
Gandharan art as eclectic, and as distinct from Antique plastic 
art on the one hand and the Mathura school of Indian 
sculpture on the other. 

In the light of the new data from Central Asia and Afgha¬ 
nistan it is obvious that all the above theories fail to reflect 
such a complex and multi-facet phenomenon as the art of the 
Kushan Empire. . We have grounds to believe now that it 
absorbed the varied artistic traditions of ancient Central Asia, 
Iran, Afghanistan and India, organically combining them with 
the best achievements of antique (Graeco-Roman) art." 
Moreover, there is every reason to assert that under the 
Kushans there existed different territorial schools, which, 
though interconnected, were in full measure ofiicial artistic 
trends. One of such schools, which has been proved tp be 


40. See G. A. Pugachenkova’s works. The Problem of Art of Northern 
Parthia and Northern Bactria(R), Obshchestvenntye nauki vUzbekistane, 
' 1964, N6, and “Khalchayan”, which deal with the Parthian and 

.Northern Bactrian contributions to the evolution of Kushan art and 
in particular a Oandhara art. 
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highly original and important for Oriental art, was theBactrjan 
school, whose brilliant monuments were discovered by Soviet 
archaeologists in the south of Uzbekistan (Khalchayan, 
Dalverzin-Tepe, etc.) and by French archaeologists in Northern 
Afghanistan. All this leads one to regard Gandharan art 
* proper as but an artistic trend and a territorial school of 
north-west India. 

D. Schlumberger’s work in Surkh-Kotal and Soviet research 
ip Northern Bactria have made it clear that the formerly 
.popular viewpoint, whereby “Gandharan art” was considered 
purely Buddhistic, is to be revised. The latest discoveries prove 
that in the Kushan period, parallel to Buddhist relics of 
north-west India,-there doubtless existed clearly non-Buddhist 
monuments—-Graeco-Iranian, or secular, as D. Schlumberger 
puts it. This conclusion, based on factual evidence, opens up a 
new aspect in the art of the Kushan Kingkom, and it prompts 
us to be more aware of-the contributions of local cults and 
beliefs and local traditions in the culture of the peoples of 
Central Asia. 

Kiishan art influences survived long after the decay of the 
Kushan Empire, and so studies in the complexes reflecting 
them might prove instrumental in disentangling,the enigma of 
Kushan art as a whole. 

The finds in the palace of the Khoremiall kings of the 
3rd—early-4th centuries in Toprak-Kalg bear witness to the 
tremendous impact of Kushan Art on this remote area of 
Central Asia at the time of the downfall of the Kushan 
Empire. Mention should also be made of the murals of the 
Balalyk-tepe castle (Uzbek SSR) related to the 5th-6th 
centuries," where along withihe Buddhist motive analogous 
to the murals of Bamiyan (in Afghanistan), there is a 
very prominent’ secular trend. This also refers to the 
7th-8th century murals in Varakhsha ." Pianjike nt" and 


41. See L. I. Albaum, Balalyk-tepe, Tashkent, 1960. 

42. See V. A, Shishkin, Varakhsha, Moscow, 1963. 

43. See The Painting of Ancient Pianjikent (R), Moscow, 1954; The 
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Afrasiab ,^^ which show Indian influences but have very pro¬ 
nounced local traits. In this connection, special interest is merited 
by the excavations of the Buddhist monastery dated to the 
7th-8th centuries in Adshina-Tepe, where, among other things, 
remarkable sculptures were found which bear traces of the 
local Bactrian school of Central Asian art of the preceding 
period.^® 

Thus Kushan art in Central Asia evolved as an organic 
blend of the ancient traditions, both local and foreign, 
possibly going back as far as the Achaemenian period and 
Alexander the Great ■ it transcended the boundaries of the 
Kushan Empire and for many centuries exerted a powerful 
impact on the art of the Central Asian peoples. 

These are just some of the results of the studies conducted 
by Soviet scholars in the archaeological monuments of Kushan 
Central Asia. Entirely unknown only 30 or 40 years ago, it' 
has come to light as a highly developed country with a rich 
culture, remarkable art and broad international connections 
with the West and the East, with the North and the South, 
with all the advanced countries and areas of the time. 

< 

Sculpture land Painting of Ancient Pianjikent (R), Moscow, 1959 ; 
A. M. BelSnftsky, B. Y. Stavisky, New Data on Ancient Pianjikent 
(R),—in Archaeologists Speak (R), Stalinabad, 1959, pp. 38-66 

A. M. Belenitsky, Ancient Pianjikent (Main Results of Excavations 
in 1954-1957) (R), 5.4, 1959, No. 1, pp. 195-217 ; A. M. Belenitsky, 
Results of Excavations on the Site of Ancient Pianjikent in 1960 (R). 
Trudy U AN Tadzh. SSR, vol. xxxiv, 1962, pp. 90-117 ; Nouvelles 
decouvertes de sculptures et de peinture murales a Pianjikent, Arts 
Asiatique, t. v, fasc. 3, 1958, pp. 163-182. 

44. See V. A. Shishkin, New Relics of Soghdian Art (R), Art (R), 1966, 
N I, pp. 62-66. 

45. The results of the excavations will be published soon. See preliminary 
report by B. A. Litvinsky, Tajikistan and India : Ancient Links and 
Contacts (R), India in Ahcient Times (R), Moscow, 1964, p. 159 ; also 

B. A. Litvinsky, Outline History of Buddhism in Central Asia, Moscow, 
1968. 
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The Study of Kushan monuments in Central Asia is going 
on, and we hope that they will result in new important finds 
that will allow us to get still closer to solving to the “Kushan 
problem”. 




INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 

Historico-Cultural Contacts in Ancient Times 


Historico-cultural contacts between Central Asia and 
India can be traced back to the distant past, when these two 
major regions of the East were seats of original cultures and 
centres of two of the world's earliest civilisations. During 
certain phases of their history, when some areas of Central 
Asia and India became part of the same state formations, 
cultural and economic ties between them were particularly 
strong. Many aspects of these ties have come into prominence 
in recent years following archaeological excavations in Central 
Asia and India. Large-scale investigations of archaeological 
sites conducted by Soviet scholars in Central Asia have 
brought to light many previously unknown cultures, ancient 
cities and settlements. New trends of cultural exchange have 
been traced. 

These researches have also made it possible to solve 
certain general problems of historico-cultural contacts 
between India and Central Asia and some specific proljlems. 

Archaeological data reveal a certain typological affinity 
between the cultures of South Tajikistan and the Scan 
culture of North-West India as early as the Palaeolithic age.^ 
In the Neolithic age many territories of Central Asia and 
North India were included in the vast area where similar 
agricultural cultures prevailed. Similar processes of social 
development occurred in the area, giving rise to urban 
civilisations and states. 

New researches by Soviet archaeologists in South Turkmenia 
have brought to light the existence of ties between the towns 

1. SeeV. Ranov. The Stone Age in Tajikistan (R), Dushanbe, 1965. 

Contributions in Russian are given in the notes in English translation, 

with "(R)” as in the present note. 
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of the Indus Valley and the settlements of South Turkmenia 
in the period of the mature Harappa.® Some of the finds 
from South Turkmenia have counterparts in the Harappa 
culture, e.g. metal and ivory articles, segmented faience beads, 
pottery. Apart from objects imported from India (ivory 
articles, beads) there are those bearing unmistakable traces 
of Indian influence—above all, a silver seal in the shape of 
a three-headed monster (analogous representations occur on 
Harappa seals).® There are also the South Turkmenian 
terracottas which resemble those manufactured by the Indus 
people. We do not yet how these contacts materialised and 
whether they were direct or indirect,^ but the existence of links 
between Central Asia and India at the end of the 3rd and the 
beginning of the 2nd millennium B.C. is beyond doubt. 
Scholars are still confronted with the task of. establishing the 
specific features and the trend of the cultural influence exerted 
by Central Asia on the.Indus civilisation. In all probability, 
this was a reciprocal process. 

Contacts between. Central Asia and India apparently existed 
also in the period immediately after the flourishing of the 
Indus towns. Some of the Soviet archaeologists are inclined 
to see traces of affinity between the post-Harappan Jhangar 
culture, discovered in Chanhu-Daro above the Jbukar level, 
and in several Sind sites, and the cultures of Central Asia of 
the period of so-called barbarous occupation.® 

2. V. M. Masson, The Proto-Urban Culture of the South of Central 
Asia (R), Soviet Archaeology (R), Moscow, 1967, N 3, pp. 174-176 ; 
A. Y. Shchetenko, South Turkmenian Parallels of the Harappa 
Culture (R), Problems of Central Asian Archaeology (R), Leningrad, 
1968, PP..35-36. 

3. See E. Mackay, Early Indus Civilization, London, 1948. 

4. In recent years we have learned about the maritime contacts between 
Harappa and the West and about the existence of the Harappan 
trading outposts in Makran. See S. R. Rao, Shipping and Maritime 
Trade of the Indus People, Expedition, (1965), N 3, pp. 30-37 , G. F. 
Dales, Harappa Outposts on the Makran Coast, Antiquity, vol. xxxv, 
N 142, pp. 86-92. 

5. S. P. Tolstov, M. A. Itin'a. The Problem of the Suyargan Culture (R), 
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The problem of the “Aryan invasion" of India, i.e., of the 
coming and spread of Indo-Aryan tribes in North India, 
is still a much discussed issue. Opinions vary as to the 
ancient homeland of the Indo-Iranians and the routes along 
which the Indo-Aryans came to India. According to some, 
Central Asia was the starting-point of the Indo-Aryan migra¬ 
tion while others think that the Indo-Aryans reached India 
from the West, for they believe them to have passed through 
the Caucasus. Irrespective of how this moot question is 
decided, it is possible to speak of the existence of certain ties 
between Central Asia and North India in the post-Harappan 
epoch. 

The era of the Achaemenian state and of Alexander the 
Great should be regarded as a special phase in the history of 
relations between Central Asia and India. Some regions of 
Central Asia (Bactria, Soghd, Parthia, Khorezm) and 
territories of North West India (the Gandbara region and the 
Indus teritories) became parts of the same empire. We know 
from Greek sources that there were Indian soldiers in the 
Achaemenian army, in which men from Central Asia were also 
drawn. Reciprocal relations were greatly stimulated at the 
time of the campaigns of Alexander the Great, when Central 
Asian regions and large areas of North West India became a 
part of his empire. 

In the 2nd century B.C. when the Saka (in Indian sources, 
Saka) tribes migrated from Bactria to North India via the 
Pamirs, they carried with them elements and traditions of 
Central Asian culture. There are, for example, the distinctive 
iron swords discovered at Taxila, which apparently can be 
traced to Central Asian tribes, and specific disc-shaped bronze 
mirrors, which were spread in Central Asia.® 

But, of course, ancient relations between Central Asia 


Soviet Enthnography (R), Moscow. 1960, N 1 ; S. P. Tolstov, The 
Ancient Deltas of the Oxtts and the Yaxartes, Moscow, 1962, pp. 67-68, 
6. B. Y. Stavisky, Central Asia, India, Rome : International Contacts in 
the Kushan Period (R), Ancient India (R), Moscow, 1964, p. 169, 
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and India reached their zenith in the Kushan period, with the 
rise of the Kushan Empire incorporating many territories of 
Central Asia and a considerable part of North India. 

Judging by the inscriptions of that period, men from 
Central Asia went to live in India. They embraced Buddhism 
and even held official posts. A Kushan inscription from 
Taxila mentions' the building of a Buddhist caitya by a 
Bactrian.^ Inscriptions from Sarnalh mention Vanaspara and 
Kharapallana—two Ksatrapas who were Buddhist donators. 
The name occurs on a Kushan gem with an inscription in 
Bactrian letters (published by A. Cunningham). This suggests a 
comparison with the name Kharapallana, mentioned in the 
Sarnath inscription’ and indicates its Bactrian origin. The 
same apparently holds true for the other name, Vanaspara— 
Bactrian Wanaspar, from Wanaspara, ^appealing for victory”, 
.The Kushan sculptures from Mathura show the influence 
of Central Asian traditions as concerns weapons, clothing, 
etc. A case in point is the distinctive Indo-Scythian helmet 
worn by the statues of Icings frcrm Mathura®—a headdress 
unusual for India but typical of Central Asia.® 

The Kushan pantheon, amolv represented on Kushan coins , 
attests to the spread of Zoroastrianism (current at that time 
in Central Asia) and its coexistence with the Indian religions 
of Buddhism and Saivism. 

In the early period of the Kushan state, the main direction 
of cultural exchange was from Central Asia to India. Indian 
influence was little felt at the time ; it was later, in connection 
with the spread of Buddhism, that the impact of India’s 
cultural traditions became quite substantial. This is clearly 
seen when studying the art of Kushan Bactria. 

Even quite recently the monuments of the Bactrian art of 
the Kushan period were regarded as a mere imitation of or 

7. V. A. Livsbitz, Cusano-Indica (R), The Hellenistic East, Byzantium and 
Iran (R), Moscow, 1967, pp. 169-170. 

8. J. Rosenfleld, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 
1967, pi. 14-16. ■ 

9. B. Y. Slavisky op. cit., pp, 170-171. 
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a deviation from the Indian school of Gandhara which was 
concidered the only and comprehensive artistic trend of the 
Kushan art and often was treated ’as purely Buddhist in its 
nature. The brilliant students of Oriental Art A. Foucher 
and his followers attributed to the Gandhara art a Graeco- 
Buddhist content which emerged as a result of the Greek art 
coming into contact with Buddhism. Another group of 
scholars headed by Mortimer Wheeler, patriarch of British 
archaeology, believed Gandhara art to be an Indian embodi¬ 
ment of Roman traditions. Central Asian monuments were 
frequently treated also as an artifical hybrid of Indian and 
Graeco-Roman traditions complicated by the intrusion of a 
barbaric element. 

The discoveries by French scholars (the expedition in 
Afghanistan headed by Daniel Schlumberger, in the first 
place) and Soviet scholars—-G. A. Pugachenkova in 
Khalchayan and Dalverzin-tepe (Southern Uzbekistan) made 
it imperative to revise these old ideas of the origin and nature 
of Kushan art, including the Gandhara and Bactrian schools. 
It became clear that the term ‘‘Gandhara art" was too 
relative and narrow : the original territory of the initial finds 
of Gandhara specimens has,Jb.eenLgreatly expanded as a result of 
archaeological excavations in various areas of the Punjab, 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. After the excavations at Surkh- 
Kotal the outstanding French archaeologist Daniel Schlum¬ 
berger made a new evaluation of Gandhara monuments 
attributing the utmost importance to the Graeco-Iranian and 
Graeco-Bactrian elements taking a firm footing in Bactria and 
proving to be a stead-fast custodian of the Greek tradition 
connected with the Macedonians and even their predecessors 
in the heart of Asia. Prof. Schlumberger strove to substan¬ 
tiate this very important conclusion regarding the great contri¬ 
bution of the local Bactrian stratum to the Kushan art, but 
prior to the discovery of Bactrian monuments in the Soviet 
Central Asia there had been a look of material to prove this 
theory. Therefore Prof. Schlumberger could not but say : "I 
feel like an astronomer who, having discovered certain puzzling 
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features in the orbit of a planet, decides that they can be 
explained only by the existence of some other planet. This 
other planet—the ‘Graeco-Bactrian art’ is as yet hiding 
somewhere on the Bactrian horizon”. 

Now this planet has been found and shines very brightly, 
and we feel like lucky astronomers. We have now at our 
disposal sufficient data to speak about the existence of an 
original and distinctly independent Bactrian school of Kushan- 
Art, which had emerged independently and before the shaping 
of the Gandhara school of India. Moreover, the Bactrian 
school (having a strong secular trend) had greatly influenced 
the formation of the Gandhara school and Kushan art as a 
whole. At a later stage, along with the spread of Buddhism,' 
there can be traced the influence of the Indo-Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions on the art of Kushan Bactria and Central Asia as a 
whole, though the indigenous Bactrian element continued to 
exist and to feed in a powerful way the foreign cultural 
elements ahd traditions. 

The clearest idea of the original Bactrian school and the 
Bactrian contribution to (.he formatiori of the Gandhara school 
and Kushan art as a whole is derived from the finds yielded 
by the excavations of the, ,Khalchayan castle.^” Khalchayan 
was an ancient town on the bank of the Surkhan-Darya river 
in Uzbekistan. But the significance of the investigations at 
Khalchayan in much broader. Belonging to the Saka-Yiieh- 
Chih period (i.e. the initial period of the emergence of the 
Kushan kingdom in Northern Bactria), when Greek traditions 
had already been adopted and creatively modified on the basis 
of the indigenous traditions, Khalchayan vividly demonstrated 
an independent line of development of indigenous schools of 
architecture and' sculpture. Reflecting the creative adoption 
of Hellenistic traditions, the Khalchayan complex represents, 
however, not a hybrid, but a profoundly original phenomenbn 
of the Bactrian artistic culture. 

10. G. A. Pugachenkova, Khalchayan, k probleme khudozestvenoy kulturi 

severnoy Baktrii, Tashkent, 1966. 
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The excavations of the palace revealed a reception hall 
(17.5 X 6 m) with wall paintings and sculpture. Local archi¬ 
tects paid great attention to the interior decorations, and used 
colour on a broad scale. Sculptures were placed in accordance 
with a general plan and a strict rhythm. Wall sculptures are 
placed in the upper part of the walls. The, lower part was 
plastered ; above this was a two-meter high zoophorus, and 
over it—a half-a-meter high frieze, ' The frieze had the images 
of children carrying garlands, girls playing musical instru¬ 
ments, Satyrs, buffoons. These themes have no direct 
parallels in the Graeco-Roman art, but form a part of the so 
called Dionysian cycle which was current in Central Asia, 
the Khalchayan palace is an interesting example of the 
modification of the Bacchanal theme on the North Bactrian 
soil. The spread of the Dionysus cult in Central Asia is 
illustrated also by an interesting vessel Jrom Termez. on whidh 
there is also a Bacchanal scene. We see there a Maenada, 
companion of Bacchus, and Dionysus himself in a robe thrown 
over his hips and a shoulder. Dionysus leans upon a girl 
playing a lyre, with a panther lying at her feet. There is a 
Satyr dancing with abandon. Apparently, the scene on the 
Termez vessel was made with the help of moulds brought to 
Bactria from the Hellenistic areas in the first centuries A.D., 
but Dionysus worship in Central Asia had its own peculiari¬ 
ties. The image of Dionysus is, for instance, quite interesting, 
being different from its^Hellenic or Roman prototypes. This 
indigenous Dionysus, far from being young, greatly differs 
from the classic-type created by Praciteles. Of the sculptures 
forming part of the frieze mention should be made of the 
painted man’s head made of clay. The head is covered by a 
wig or hat with bold locks. The man’s left hand pulls at a 
small pointed beard, a half-smile lingers on bis lips. In 
contrast with his neighbours on the frieze, bearing a concen¬ 
trated and sad expression on their faces, “this Bactrian 
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Mephistopheles”, is laughing. Perhaps, it is the head of a 
“Maskarabos” (buffoon) whose image was very popular in 
Central Asia. Below the figures of the frieze come the 
sculptures of the zoophorus. There is a whole portrait gallery 
there, apparently of the family of the first Kushan ' kings. It 
may even be supposed that these are portraits of the members 
of the Heraios family whom we know from the numismatic 
data. Unlike his Bactrian predecessors, Heraios did not 
follow the Greek fashion in dress and hair-do, preferring the 
local, Asian attire and hair-dress. Similar were the members 
of “Heraios’kin”. The type of the faces, clothes, peculiar 
hair-do are clearly of indigenous origin. Here is, for instance, 
the head of a man (warrior or king) with a red pointed beard 
and a peculiar hair-dress (resembling to a certain extent a 
French dandy of the time of fhe Musketeers). His hair is 
held by a diadem. Quite different from him is the warrior in 
a roundish helmet with a peak. His broad-cheeked face is 
very expressive and speaks of the impulsive nature of the 
warrior. There is another warrior in a similar helmet with 
his neck protected by a high collar. Then comes a Kushan 
royal prince with a strong and commanding face, a diadem on 
his head, and a fixed look. 

Secular rather than religious themes are prevalent in the 
Khalchayan sculptures. Their main idea is the glorification 
of the ruling dynasty. 

The archaeologists’ interest was aroused by a female figure 
with a white helmet on her head. A scarlet cloak hangs from 
her shoulders down her back, revealing a crimson gown under 
it with a white girdle holding it under the breasts. Her right 
arm is half-bent, the left arm is held aside and an imprint of 
a spear is seen between the bent fingers. 

A suggestion was made that it was Athena whose cult, as 
is known, had penetrated into Central Asia as far back as the 
time of Alexander the Great and who had also been worshipped 
in the Graeco-Bactrian period. \ Though there is an apparent 
link with the initial image of Pallas Athene, the local treat¬ 
ment of ^he goddess is quite peculiar. What matters is not 
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only the Bactrian helmet on Athene’s head and her Asian 
attire, but the treatment of the image as a whole. 

The Khalchayan motif indeed reflects the influence of 
Hellenistic sculpture, but it is not the powerful impactVhich 
we fiind in the art of Graeco-Bactria. In Khalchayan there 
are only distant reminiscences manifested in the Use of the 
images of Greek mythology. 

The Khalchayan motif occupies a special place in the 
art of Central Asia and the East. It had already transcended 
the hypnosis of the Hellenistic tradition, while the influence 
of the Indo-Buddhist tradition had not yet been felt. Its basis 
was formed by the indigenous artistic traditions of Bactria. 

We can now speak of the existence of a distinctive, original 
Bactrian school of Kushan art,“ which arose independently of 
India’s Gandhara school and before the latter took final shape, 
Moreover, the Bactrian school, with a marked secular stream 
in it, exerted a telling influence on the formation of the 
Gandhara school and of Kushan art as a whole. Later, in 
connection with the spread of Buddhism, the influence of 
Indo-Buddhist tradition's could be traced both in the art of 
Kushan Bactria and the whole of Central Asia. These 
processes are illustrated not only by the monuments of 
Khalchayan, but also of Dalverzin-tepe, the Buddhist monu¬ 
ments of Termez (Kara-tepe) and the reliefs o f Airtam.. 

The most striking of the figure’s of the Airtam frieze is that 
of the harp player. S. F. Oldenburg has suggested that the 
musicians depicted on the frieze represent the paHcama' 
hasabda, or Five Great Sounds of Indian mythology. G. A. 
Pugacheokova thinks that the frieze is &■ reflection of the 
Parinirvana Jataka.^* The .Airtarh frieze does personify the 
influence of India’s cultural traditions' (specifically those of 
Mathura and Gandhara), but it is undoubtedly based on local 
traditions, on features of the Bactrian school. 

H. G. A. Pugachenkova, On the Problem of Kushan Art(K), Problem 
arkheologii Srednei Azii, Leningrad. 1968, p. 43. 

12. B. A. Litvinsky. Outline History of Buddhism in Central Asia, Moscow, 
1968, pp. 18-19. 
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A comparison of sculptures from Khalchayan and Dalverzin- 
tepe yields interesting results. The figures from Khalchayan 
are highly realistic portrait sculptures, untouched as yet by 
the itifluence of Buddhist traditions. The statues from 
Dalverzin-tepe, where a Buddhist shrine was discovered, 
date from a later period and these illustrate the evolution of 
Bactria’s local artistic traditions inseparably linked with 
Hellenistic and Indian traditions. Particular interest is merited 
not by the Buddhist personages from Dalverzin-tepe but by 
the statues representing secular characters. The Buddha and 
the Bodhisattvas are fashioned in accordance with the canon 
as interpreted by the Gandhara school,^® while the secular 
personages are treated in keeping with the traditions of local 
art. Similarly to Khalchayan, these are portrait sculptures— 
but the treatment is more generalised. According to G. A. 
Pugachenkova, Dalverzin-tepe indicates the beginning of the 
idealisation of characters.^* The date of Dalverzin-tepe 
coincides with the period' when Buddhism penetrated to 
Kushan Bactria.^® 

G. A. Pugachenkova draws the correct conclusion that in 
the first centuries before our era India did not play any 
substantial part in the formation of Bactrian architecture 
and sculpture. At that time it was Bactria and Eastern 
Parthia that produced the basic influence which, blending 
with the purely Indian artistic tradition, aifected the formation 
of the so-called Gandhkra school of sculpture in India. But 
in the first centuries of our era, under the Great Kushans, a 
reverse process took place, when the Gandhara school with 


13. G, A. Pugachenkova, The study'of the Monuments of Northern 
Bactria (R), Social Sciences in Uzbekistan (R), Tashkent, 1968. N 8,, 
p. 34. 

14. G. A. Pugachenkova,p. 44. 

15. In her analysis of the Dalverzin-tepe finds G. A. Pugachenkova has 
noted that the site enables us to date the beginning of the spread of 
Buddhism in Central Asia not from the time of Kanishka; as it is 
generally accepted, but from the time of his predecessors. G. A. 
Pugachenkova, K izuchenlyu pamyatnikov Severnoi Baktrii, p. 34). 
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its life-giving Buddhist conception overwhelmed the art of 
Tukharistan.^® 

This second stage is well illustrated,by the excavations of 
Kara-tepe (led by B. Y. Stavisky). 

The Buddhist monastery discovered at Kara-tepe is con¬ 
vincing proof of the spread of Buddhism in Central Asia, which 
it reached from India, its homeland. The architecture of this 
cave monastery, the finds of a nurnber of objects (lids 
ornamented with lotus flowers, chatras, etc.) as well as 
inscriptions in Brahmi and Kharoshthi indicate clearly the 
influence of Indian traditions and Indian culture (thus, cave 
structures are not typical of Central Asia, but they occurred 
widely in ancient India).” 

At the same time, one should bear in mind that the local 
population creatively assimilated outside traditions, including 
the Indian. This is seen, for example, in the layout of the 
structures (the building of processional corridors—a character¬ 
istic feature of the' local building canon). The creative 
principle in assimilating Indian-Buddhist traditions is also 
illustrated by epigraphic data. 

Not only did the followers of Buddhism in Bactria translate 
Buddhist texts from Sanskrit, but they gave their ,own 
interpretations.^® Local versions of the Indian scripts were 
elaborated, although the marked affinity between the inscrip¬ 
tions of Kara-tepe' and certain Indian inscriptions indicates 
the penetration of the traditions of writing directly from India 
without any intermediary stages.” 

Written sources give us an idea of the important part 
played by Bactria’s Buddhist monks in the development and 
dissemination of Buddhism. According to the Buddhist 

16. G. A. Pugachenkova, Khalchayan p. 265. 

17. See T. V. Grek, Y. G. Pchelina. B. Y. Stavisky, Kara-tepe : Buddhist 
Monastery in Old Termez (R), Moscow, 1964. 

18. B. Gafurov, Kushan Civilisation and World Culture, Moscow, 1968, 
pp. 14-15. 

19. T. V. Grek, Indian Inscriptions of Pottery from Kara-tepe (R), Kara- 

tepe, buddiysky monastyr v Starom Termeze, p. 80. ; 
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tradition, Ghosaka,—a Tukhara, was one of the compilers 
of a comimentarys (Vibhasa) to the Sutra, Vinaya, and 
Abhidharmapitakas which were approved by the Buddhist 
Council in Purushapura at the time ofKanishka. The 
Abhidharmamrtasastra was also attributed to him. Chinese 
sources credit Dharraamilra, who was born in Termez 
,(Tarmita) with having supplied a commentary for the 
Vinayasiitra. He translated the works of the Vaibhasika 
school into Tokharian.^® 

If we proceed from the above, it appears that during the 
period under review the Vaibhasika school gained ground in 
Central Asia (or, more precisely, in Bactria-Tukharistan). 
This school was connected with the Sarvastivada. 

Central Asia played,an important role in the dissemination 
of Buddhism in the Far East. There were many monks from 
Central Asia in China in the first centuries A.D., who transla¬ 
ted and annqtated Buddhist texts, adtually introducing 
Buddhism to the Chinese.®^ 

B. A. Litvinsky has correctly noted that the sojourn of 
many monks from Central Asia to The countries of the Far 
East—monks’engaged in translation and annotation work— 
testifies to th6 wide spread of Buddhism in, their homeland, 
Central Asia.“ 

20. For details see La Vallee Poussin, L'Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandlw, 
pt. i, Paris, 1923 ; P. C. Bagchi, India and Central Asia, Calcutta, 1955; 
H. W. Bailey, Indo-Iranica. III.5. Tarmita, Bulletin of ike School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, 1950, vol, xiii, pt. 2, pp. 400- 
403 (further referred to as BSOAS). 

21. E. Zurcher, The Buddhist Conquest of China : The Spread and 
Adaptation of Buddhism in Early Medieval China, Sinica Leidensia, 
vol. xi, pp. 20-35 ; J. Brough, Comments of Third-Century Shan-Shan 
and the History of Buddhism, BSOAS, vol. xxviii, London, 1965. This 
question has been elaborated by B. A, Litvinsky in Central Asian 
Peoples and the Spread of Buddhism. 2nd Century B.C.—3rd Century 

A. D. Written Sources and Linguistic Data (R), History, Archaeology 
and Ethnography of Central'Asia (R), Moscow, 1968, pp., 130-133; 

B. A. Litvinsky, Outline History of Buddhism in Central Asia. 

22. B. A. Litvinsky, Sredneapatskiye narody i resprostraneniye buddizma, 
p. 133. 
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Of great importance is the discovery at Kara-tepe of 
Sanskrit inscriptions in Brahmi and Kharoshthi. These 
inscriptions prove beyond doubt that men from India found 
their way into the area around Termez, bringing, in addition 
to the teaching of the Buddha, elements of Indian culture and 
learning. 

An analysis of the fragmentary inscriptions on Kara-tepe 
pottery has led J. Harmatta to the conclusion that there were 
followers of the Buddhist schools of Vaibhasika and MahasSn- 
ghika in Bactria in the Kushan period®® (the present'writer 
does not believe this conclusion to be fully warranted). 

Cultural exchange between India and Central Asia conti¬ 
nued to develop in the post-Kushan period, too—true, on a 
smaller scale. New researches by Soviet archaeologists 'in 
Central Asia give us a better idea of this exchange, supple¬ 
menting the evidence of written sources known before. 

Of particular intetest are excavations at Balalyk-tepe, 
Pianjikent, Varakhsba and Adzhina-tepe. 

The excavations at Balalyk-tepe (by the expedition led by 
pP. Albaum)®* revealed a rural castle and estate of the 5th 
century A.D. and provided rich material testifying to the state 
of early medieval secular painting in Central Asia. The lower 
part of,the walls in the central hall was painted. The hall is 
small—about 5x5 metres. The main subject of the mprals 
is a feast. Noblemen of high standing sit on “sufas”, and 
behind them, as if in the background, stand servants who are 
smaller in size. Women take part in the feast along with men. 
Men wear tunics with a right-side lapel, tightly girdled at the 
waist. The guests hold goblets and cups. The servants have 
large fans. Here is one of the fragments: a man holds a cup 
in his right hand and something like a long-handled fan in his 
left hand (some scholars.believe it to be a rpirror). He has a 
gold necklace on his neck. The cloth of his tunic is ornamen¬ 
ted. The woman’s hair is done in an elegant manner—taken 

23. J. Harmatta, The Interpretation of Inscriptions from Kara-tops (R), 

Kara-tepe, fasc. II, Moscow. 1969. 

24. L. Albaum, Balalyk-tepe, Tashkent, 1960, 
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into a knot and tied with a white ribbon. She has two rows 
of beads around her neck. Her attire is very interesting. 
Under a yellow sleeveless,cloak she wears a red dress. 

A mural on the southern wall of the building has been well 
preserved. There are three figures on it with servants, holding 
large fans, behind them. There is a boy with a peculiar hair¬ 
do. His black hair is done up in small plaits, and he has ear¬ 
rings. He wears a long tunic girdled at the waist and holds a 
cup at the lady’s lips.- The lady has a fan or a mirror'in her 
hand. Her hair-dress is different—a long braid in place 6f the 
elegant knot. 

A very interesting scene has been preserved on the western 
wall of the building. It is there that some researchers try to 
find a clue to the theme of the murals. On the left there.is 
apparently the main hero of the paintings, the biggest male 
figure. His tunic has two lapels—which is a very significant 
detail, for all the other men are dressed in tunics with one 
lapel. Evidently this man is a royal one. A necklace of twisted 
gold adorns his neck, in his right hand he holds a cup two 
times bigger than the cups of other participants in the feast; 
in his left hand there is apparently a fan. He wears bracelets 
on his arms and rings on his fingers. His eyes are turned to 
the people sitting at his side, and his entire body seems to lean 
a little to the left. At his side there are three ladies who look 
alike, three “moonfaced beauties”. The figures of the second 
and the third ladies are best preserved. They look into 
mirrors and there are ear-rings in their ears and rings on their 
fingers, while gold rings hand on ribbons from their necks. 
They also are fe'asting and bold golden goblets in their bands. 
After them come the figures of three youths. The first youth 
seems to b6 reclining, the second sits straight and the third 
leans on his elbow. The youths are also taking part in the 
feast without forgetting about their appearence, because they, 
too hold mirrors in their hands. What was, then, the inten¬ 
tion of the painter? Was it an accidental composition—a 
king, three young ladies and three youths instead of the usual 
pairs of men and women taking part in the feast ? It was 
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suggested that the theme of the painting was prompted by the 
romantic story used by Firdausi in his “Shahnameh” and 
which had been, as one may surmise, quite popular in the 
Middle East. Serv, ruler of the far-away Yemen, proved 
unable to deceive the sons of the Shah-in-Shah Feridun, who 
had come to marry his three beautiful daughters. The young 
men guessed the riddle put to them by Serv : during the feast 
they had to guess which of the daughters were the elder, 
second and younger. So Serv had , to keep his promise and 
give his daughters to the princes in marriage. His court 
rejoiced, the nobility rejoiced, and the princes felt very happy. 
All raised their goblets to drink to the happiness of the young 
couples. 

Firdausi described Serv’s three beautiful daughters as 
maidens of the same height, all of them having a “resemblance 
to the moon”, and he referred to the youths as brothers. The 
painter of the mural painted three beautiful maidens who are 
very much alike and three noble youths. 

Of course, such an explanation*is only one of the possible 
interpretations, but it seems quite plausible, when one takes 
note of the fact that many cultural achievements, traditions 
and tales of the, Iranian or Central Asian-Iranian cultural 
cycle had wide currency in Central Asia. 

The Balalyk-tepe mural's have much in conimon with the 
art, particularly, the painting of Afghanistan, India, and 
Eastern Turkestan, thus reflecting the close cultural contacts 
maintained between the peoples of these areas. Some 
garments depicted on the Balalyk-tepe murals, for instance, 
full-skirted robes with ribbons on the breast and right-side 
lapels with an edging, the puffy faces, and the position of 
fingers are features characteristic of Indo-Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy. In particular, there is a certain resemblance to the 
paintings of Dukhtari-Nushirvan and Bamian in Afghanistan. 
A strong indigenous current of ancient Bactrian and Sogdian 
art merging with the traditions of the Indo-Buddhist cultural 
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area formed the basis’of the original art of Balalyk-tepe. 
Apparently there was also another process—the influence of 
Central Asian traditions on the Buddhist art of Afghanistan, 
India and East Turkestan. 

Excavations at Pianjikent, famous for its remarkable pain¬ 
tings, have yielded frescoes that have parallels in Indian art 
—e.g., the fragment showing people playing dice, reminiscent 
of the Bharhut relief and the Ajanta frescoes.®^ 

In 1962 a composition was discovered at Pianjikent 
representing a blue dancer, his body draped in a tiger skin, 
with a trident behind him. A. Belenitsky is justified in thin¬ 
king that the blue dancer may be traced to the iconography of 
Siva, the Hindu god who is often depicted a Nataraja ; this is 
connected with the legend of how Siva became Nilakantha 
(blue-necked).^® 

Pianjikent may with good reasop be called a seg of Sogdfan 
painting.. Wall-paintings ’ have been found in structures of 
different types—in thg palace, temple and houses of rich 
citizens. Aihong the known specimens of Pianjikent painting 
one scene merits a speciat attention—the “scene of mourni.ng” 
a masterpriece of Sogdian and, one may say, of the entire 
Oriental painting of early Middle Ages. A dead youth is in 
the centre of the composition. He lies' in a special funeral 
structure that may be a marquee. Behind him weeping women 
beat themselves on their heads. Below, close to the 
sepulchral structure, there are three figures clad in white 
clothes. Two of them hold some articles on long handles, 
perhaps torches, and -the third, who is between them, has a 
handleless vessel in his hands. Still lower there are four men 
and a woman, and ahead of them two more figures The 
artist depicts their sorrow in an interesting way. There is 

25. The Sculpture and Painting of Ancient' Pianjikent (R), Moscow, 1959, 
tab. xiv. 

26. A. M- Belenitsky, The' History of Cultural Relations between Central 
Asia and India in the Early Medieval Period (Ft), Ancient India (R), 
Moscow, 1964, p. 192. 
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sadness in their faces, eyes are full of sorrow; hair hanging 
loose. Many have scratches and cuts on their bodies and 
faces. Two men are shown cutting their ear-lobes. Below a 
man seems to be piercing his nose as a token of extreme grief 
and devotion to the dead. Three female deities have been 
preserved to the left of the scene, though in a worse state. One 
of them has several arms. The deities also mourn the dead 
youth. They lift their hands and hold them to their heads, 
repeating, ■ evidently, the gestures of the weepers. Some 
scholars believe that those in white clothes are Sogdians, and 
figures in red and yellow-brown garments, with broad-cheeked 
faces and slanting eyes, are Turks. If this is correct, then 
both the indigenous inhabitants and the foreigners who had 
adopted local traditions and beliefs mourn the deceased man 
jointly. Who was, then the dead^ man mourned by both 
Sogdians and Turks, human beings and deities ? Diverse 
opinions were voiced by scholars. Some would regard the 
scene as a reflection of the Manichaen teaching on the life 
after death ; other found direct analogies with the epic tale of 
the death of Siyavush, a papular personage of the Central 
Asian literature, art and beliefs. The tale of Siyavush and his 
tragic end is found in the “Shahnaroeh” and in the writings of 
Narshahi, Bokhara historian of the 10th century. We know 
from writteh sources about the spread of Siyavush worship in 
Sogdiana, but it would be premature to speak with certainty 
of the connection of the Pianjikent mourning scene with the 
legend of Siyavush’s death. 

One may, however, use as a parallel the ^descriplion of the 
Buddha’s demise in Buddhist writings, the MahSyana texts, 
in the first place. Both human beings and deities mourn the 
deceased. The weepers torture themselves in such a way that 
they bleed profusely and their blood comes out in a river. 
Though there are no direct Buddhist accessories in the Pian¬ 
jikent scene, there is an obvious similarity in the treatment 
of the subject which is worthy of note, especially if one takes 
into consideration other direct analogies between the Indian- 
and Sogdian art vividly represented in Pianjikent. 
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At the same time, it is necessary to lay a special stress on 
the documental nature of the scene of mourning and self- 
torture painted by the artist. Biruni for instance, mentions 
that Sogdians, while bewailing their dead, used to cut their 
own faces. We pointed out that the socalled “Turks” were 
cutting their ear-lobes in the scene of mourning. We have 
also the testimony of Tabari that in early 8th century, at the 
time of the death of a Turkish khaqan, his warriors cut off 
their ears and beat their heads, savagely, bewailing the dead. 
Another outstanding find is the painting of the Varaksha 
palace (Excavations there were for many years led by 
V. Shishkin).®’ The main point of interest is the so-called Red 
Hall in the king’s palace, decorated with a hunting scene. 
The king rides an elephant and his men fight ferocious animals 
(tigers). There are special statements in the literature that 
the idea of hunting on elephant-back was apparently borrowed 
from India, since this mode of hunting was not known in 
Central Asia,®® 

The scene has some points of similarity with the frescoes 
of Ajanta (similar clothing, ornaments, e.g.). Yet this is 
undoubtedly Central Asian art rooted in local artistic 
traditions, with parallels in other Central Asian schools 
(Pianjikent, Balalyk-tepe). ’These traditions may stem even 
from the Kushan period, from ,an earlier trend in ^he art of 
Bactria-Tukharistan. 

Central Asian, sculpture, too, merits attention inasmuch 
as some of its specimens undoubtedly demonstrate the influence 
of Indian culture and Indian schools of sculpture. Wooden 
sculptures, which are known to have been popular in India, 
have been” found at Pianjikent. Works in wood are highly 
perishable, so that very few specimens have been preserved.' 
At Pianjikent, some charred sculptures have survived, which 
barely escaped burning and thus became immune to the ruinous 
influence of the climate. 

27. See V. A. Shishkin, Varakhsha (R), Moscow, 1963. 

28. A. M. Belenitsky, op. cit., p. 191, 
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Indian repercussions in Central Asian painting and 
sculpture are attributable both to common artistic traditions 
and to direct contacts. Several years ago a short Sanskrit 
inscription in Brahmi was found at Pianjikent, traced on a 
potsherd—clear proof of the arrival of an Indian in that 
town. / 

In recent years new and remarkable specimens of 
Tukbaristan’s art have come to light (excavations at Adzhina- 
tepe. South Tajikistan, led by B. Litvinsky). . A Buddhist 
monastery of the 7th century A. D. with sculptures and 
paintings has been discovered there. 

The buildings of Adzhina-tepe have the characteristic 
layout of a Buddhist monasery, falling into two parts, the 
vihara and the sahgharama. The latte/ part has been well 
preserved ; monks’ cells enclosing the courtyard, and large 
rooms which were used for the sangha’s meetings, meals and 
prayers. In the temple part, the centre of the courtyard is 
occupied by a stupa, with the flights of stairs on every side. 
The stupa has a “railing” of corridors, used by Buddhist 
monks and adepts to reach the shrine. 

The walls have niches containing statues of the Buddha of 
different sizes, sometimes one-and-a-half times life size. The 
walls and vaults are painted with Buddha figures, seated on 
special pedestals in different attitudes, with individualised 
gestures of the hands and positions of the head. The 
colouring of the garments is likewise varied. 

There are several scenes depicting gift-bearing : rich 
donors offer gold and silver vessels and flowers to honour 
the Bnddha. The faces of the donors bear a striking 
reseamblace to local types. When this scene was discovered. 
Tajik researchers even started arguing as to which part of 
Tajikistan these types should be associated with. 

The most striking find has been a huge recumbent figure 
(about 12 metresl of the Buddha in nirvana. 

The monastery of Adzhina-tepe was built in keeping with 
the general Buddhist tradition, which is best known from the 
monuments of India and Afghanistan. The infludnce of India’s 
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Buddhist art is self-evident. Yet the masters of Tukharistan 
did not blindly follow the canon. ..The excavations of 
Adzhina-tepe have graphically revealed the amazing tenacity 
of the local traditions and the originality of the schools of 
architecture and art of ancient Tukharistan. Local sculptors 
and painters, builders and architects made use of the traditions 
and practices Which had already taken shape, in Central Asia 
and which they combined with the cultural, traditions of the 
neighbouring countries, primarily India and Afganistan 
(specifically with the Gupta traditions of sculpture). 

This, then, was a peculiar creative synthesis of Indian, 
Indo-Buddhis,t and Bactrian artistic traditions and it gave rise 
to the distinctive Tukharistan school of art. 

The main treasure of Adzhina-tepe is its clay sculpture. 
This, too, demonstrates the influence of Indian art—but with 
the prevalence of local traditions. It is noteworthy that 
sculptures of a secular nature have been discovered in this 
Buddhist monastery along with purely religious statues (of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas). “While' the Bud.dha images 
are strictly canonical, the figures of laymen and monk®® 
graphically demonstrate the influence of the local Bactrian 
school of art, which emerged and flourished in Bactria 
under the Kushans, when Bactria was the core of a powerful 
empire. 

The excavations of Adzhina-tepe have made it possible 
to reappraise the contribution made by the school of Bactria- 
Tukharistan to the Buddhist art of Central Asia. Tukharistan 
was the area which transmitted Buddhist culture to the Far 
East. Arriving at Tukharistan from India, many elements of 
culture were considerably modified here through the impact 
of local traditions, and advanced farther—to China, Korea 
and Japan—in a novel form. , ^ 

Buddhist monasteries were not only centres of worship 
and rituals. The great educational role played by the famous 


29. Some scholars believe that one of the sculptured heads depicts a 
Kasyapa. 
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Buddhist monastery in Nalanda, India, is well known. The 
Buddhist monasteries of Central Asia, too, may have been 
seats of learning. 

The monastery of Adzliina-tepe is not the only proof of 
the spread of Buddhism in Central Asia in the middle of the 
1st millennium A.D. In recent years, many other monuments 
of Buddhist architecture and art have been discovered,®® and, 
what is particularly important, written records: Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts in Brahmi. 

A fortified estate of the 7th century A.D. has been excava¬ 
ted on the hill of Zang-tepe, 30 kilometres from Terraez. 
Twelve fragments of Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts bn birch 
bark have been discovered there.The fragments are small in 
size, and it is difficult to reconstruct the full text. Excerpts that 
have been reconstructed show that these are parts of the 
“Vinayapitaka”, a canonical Buddhist work. Some of the 
excerpts deal with a meeting of the sangha, charity, an 
unrighteous act committed by a monk®® etc. 

Still greater -interest attaches to the find of a Sanskrit- 
Buddhist manuscript in the vicinity of Merv (Turkmenia). 
This manuscript comprises more than 300 sheets of palm 
leaves. The tentative date is the,7tb century A.D. At present 
Soviet researchers are preparing the manuscript for publication. 
Preliminary studies have shown that it contains several 
Buddhist works, including the “Suttavibhanga”. The text,, 
makes special mention of the scribe, who belonged to the 
Sarvastivada school. 

This evidence is quite important in estat^lishing the 
character of Central Asian Buddhism. Together with the data 

30. See B. A. Litvinsky, Outline History of Buddhism in Central Asia. 

31. See L. I. Albautn, Latest Excavations at Zang-tepe and the Finds of 
Indian Documents (R), Ancient India (R), Moscow, 1964. 

32. Q. M. Bongard-Levia. M. 1. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya, E. N. Tyomkin, 
Fragments of Sanskrit Manuscripts from Zang-tepe (R). Vestnik 
drevnei istorii, Ivjoscow, 1965, N 1, pp 154-162; M. I, Vorobyova- 
Desyatovskaya, Indian Documents discovered in Central Asia (R), 
Ancient India CR), Moscow, 1964. 
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of Far Eastern texts and archaeological data, it gives us 
grounds to assume that the Sarvastivada school enjoyed 
considerable influence in Central Asia. This conclusion 
tallies fully with the evidence of earlier written sources and 
inscriptions from ancient India and the Kara-tepe finds, which 
J. Harniatta, as mentioned above, believes to prove the 
presence in the Tennez area of both Sarvastivada and Maba- 
sanghika adepts. 

We should also take note of the Afrasiab paintings, 
which also show the connection between Centralasian and 
Indian culture. 

Samarkand paintings'excavated in recent years by Soviet 
scholars at Afrasiab, the ancient site of that city, are some 
of the most wonderfuJ masterpieces of early medieval painting 
of Central Asia and, perhaps of the entire East. The history 
of Samarkand has celebrated 2500 years of its existence, thus 
being one of the oldest existing cities in the world, continuing 
to thrive as an important urban centre. 

Up to the recent time we have admired at Samarkand its 
famous architectural monuments of the 14-l7th centuries. 
Now we can properly appreciate the wonderful art of the 
Sogdian artists of the 6th and 7th centuries. Samarkand was 
a contemporary of the ancient Rome. Archaeologists have 
opened up there strata dating to the middle of the 1st 
roillenium B.C. In the 4th century B^C. Maracanda sustained 
the attacks of the army of Alexander^ the Great and became 
the centre af the Sogdians led by Spitamenos fighting against 
the Graeco-Macedonians. 

The 6tb and the 7th centuries were the time of a new rise 
of Samarkand, of the growth of its trade and external rela¬ 
tions. The excavations of Afrasiab yielded remnants of an 
architectural complex of that period, apparently the palace 
of the ruler of Samarkand. Massive walls have been preserved 
up to the height of 3-3.5 metres. Painting was opened up in 
a hall 11 X 11 metres in size. There is a big composition on 
the southern wall, showing a rich caravan moving toward a 
castle or a pavillion where there is a group of people in richly 
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decorated tunics, evidently meeting the traveliers. At the head 
of the cavalcade there is an elephant with a palanquin pre¬ 
served only in fragments. The elephant is white and is covered 
with an ornamented cloth decorated with circles in the centre 
of which there are winged lions. A bell hangs on its neck. It 
is possible that a noble lady, perhaps a princess, travels in the 
palanquin, her maid-servant walking at her side. Three horses 
(dark grey, yellow and red) follow the elephant. They carry 
the ladies of the retinue. One of the ladies has been preserved 
quite well, and we can see her clothes. She wears a short 
red frock, yellow shalwar and black boots. A scarf is thrown 
over her shoulder and there are bracelets on her arms. There 
is a short So'gdian inscription on the arm of one of the ladies : 
“The Princess’ lady in attendance”. Two men riding camels 
come after the ladies. One of them is quite - young, with a 
white face,' narrow moustache and small black beard ; the 
other is a dark-complexioned old man, with a dark-red face 
and white beard. The high* rank of these men is apparent 
from the fact that they have maces (batons) in their hands. 
They are well armed : swords and short daggers hang from 
their belts. The old man points to the castle with two fingers 
of his right hand. There are also rich gifts in the picture—a 
herd of white horses whose legs have been preserved in the 
upper part of the murals, and some white birds. Apparently, 
the birds had a special significance as they occupy one of the 
central places in the composition. What kind of birds they 
are, it is difficult to say. There is a Sogdian inscription 
“sich” on one of the birds, meaning “Goose” or “duck”. The 
birds are accompanied by two armed men with the lower part 
of their faces covered by a white cloth (they may be servants, 
who, apparently, should not defile the gifts with their impure 
breath). Beyond the birds comes the figure of a giant riding 
a yellow horse, who, unfortunately, is very badly preserved. ' 
Its upper part was not preserved as it was above the surviving 


Bon. 29 
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part of the wall. But even the remaining part of the figure 
gives one an idea of its height (as only a part of the wall two- 
metres high survived the whole figure of the hoseman it must 
have been at. least 4 metres high and this show.s how tall the 
palace hall itself was). Evidently the horseman had a special 
place in the procession. One may suggest that it was a wedding 
procession. The princess on the elephant was to marry either 
the ruler of the ancient Samarkand or one of his sons. 

On the western wall there are men in long, rich dresses 
decorated with various ornaments. Birds with pearl necklaces 
in their beaks alternate with fantastic animals resembling 
winged dogs, and with winged lions in circles. Long swords 
and daggers are suspended from golden belts. The men’s 
faces are different—dark and white, young and old. Some of 
them have various objects in their hands, something like 
necklaces or pieces of figured cloth. There is a Sogdian 
inscription on the skirt of the white garment of one of the 
figures telling of the embassy of the Chaganikan king to the 
king of Samarkand. (Chaganjkan was a small state in the 
Surkhan-Darya valley). The King’s chief secretary came to 
Samarkand as his amba.ssador. 

Here is a translation of the Sogdian inscription made by 
Prof. V. Lifshitz r 

“When king Varkhuman came (i.e. when the audience 
started), one of the ambassadors opened his mouth and said : 
I, the Chaganikan Dapirpat (chief of the Chancellery), have 
come here, to Samarkand, from the Chaganikan king Turantash 
to the king of Samarkand to express his respect. So now I 
am standing respectfully before the King. And you, oh. King, 
should not have any apprehensions about me—I know well of 
the Samarkand gods and writing and also (I recognise) the 
power of the king of Samarkand. 

“May you, oh, King, live in' prosperity and happiness. Kjng 
Varkhuman also welcomed him. 

■ “Then the Chach (Tashkent) Dapirpat (Chief of the 
Chancellery) opened his mouth...” 

, Ambassadors came not only from the near-by Chaganikan, 
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but also from far-away countries. There is a Sogdian 
inscription “Tibetans” on the arm of one of the figures. 

When the compositions on the southern and western walls 
are taken together, there are grounds to suppose that the 
Sogdian painters depicted an important event in the life of 
the Samarkand ruler—either his own wedding or that of one of 
his heirs, ambassadors coming to presecnt gifts and pay respect. 

The Afrasiab painting is a brilliant specimen of Sogdian 
art and opens a new page in the history of the ancient culture 
of Central Asia and the whole of the East. The elephant 
and, perhaps, the white birds may be regarded as the Indian 
influence. It. is known that in ancient India white swans 
were considered attributes of Sarasvati, the goddess of art and 
sciences. Similar birds can be seen in some Hindu temples 
in India. 

The excavated Sogdian inscriptions are of a tremendous 
interest, because very few monuments of Sogdian writing have 
reached us. One of the inscriptions informed us of the 
relations between the ancient Sogd and Tibet. 

The scholars studying Central Asia and the Far East have 
before them the task of investigating the problem of the 
cultural relations between Central Asia and Tibet in the 6th 
and 7th centuries A.D. 

We have cited only some of the new data yielded by 
archeological finds and written sources on the historical- 
cultural ties between India and Central Asia. It goes without 
saying that this interesting problem merits closer study. But 
even the material cited in this paper clearly reveals that 
contacts between these to major areas of world civilisation 
arose at an early period and were quite durable. These links 
were of paramount importance for the development of the 
culture of both lands, for their social, political and economic 
progress. Common cultural elements produced outstanding 
contributions to the treasure-trove of world culture. 

The centuries-old history of relations and cultural exchange 
between Central Asia and India also shows that, notwith¬ 
standing the considerable reciprocal enrichment and cultural 
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impact (the character and direction of the contacts, their 
sphere and scope differing throughout the period), the 
cultures of the peoples of the two countries remained dis¬ 
tinctive and original, and preserved specific local features 
and traits. 

Historical-cultural contacts promoted a more intensive 
development of local cultures and traditions. This, too, 
was an important aspect of contacts between Central Asia 
and India. The close historical-cultural contacts which 
existed between Central Asia and India in ancient times 
persisted and further developed in the subsequent periods and 
they continued to exert a strong influence on the development 
of both countries. 





NEW BUDDHIST TEXTS FROM 
CENTRAL ASIA 


The sensational finds of ancient Buddhist manuscripts in 
Central Asia at the turn of the 19th century marked a new 
stage in the study of Indian culture, and considerably expan¬ 
ded the traditional views of the "history and evolution of 
Buddhism and its schools during this period. 

The manuscripts confronted specialists in Buddhism with 
many new .problems, such as the interrelation between 
Hinayana and Mahayana, the authenticity of the Pali canon,, 
the reconstruction of Buddha’s pre-canonical doctrine and the 
rise and historical destiny of various schools of northern 
Buddhism. Simultaneously, a new branch of Oriental “studies 
—Central Asian philology—came into being, with the disco¬ 
very of two previously unknown languages, Khotanese (^aka) 
and Tokharian, and of new types of ancient Indian writing 
(the upright and slanting Central Asian Brahmi alphabets). 

The expeditions of P,,Pelliot, A. Stein, A. Griinwedel, 
K. Otani, and other scholars yielded rich collections of 
Sanskrit and Khotanese Buddhist texts. By now a large part 
of these manuscripts has been published and studied. 

Russian Orientalists, too, made a fundamental contri¬ 
bution to the ’study of the history of Central Asian culture. 
This is fully borne out by the expeditions of S. Oldenburg, 
B. Klements and M. Berezovsky, and the work of N. Petrovsky 
and N. Krotkov. As a result of their efforts, the Russian 
Academy of Sciences came to possess a rich collection of 
Buddhist texts in Sanskrit and Khotanese, mostly from 
Kashgar and Khotan. Credit for compiling this manuscript 
collection goes largely to N. Petrovsky.^- 

1. For greater details see S. Oldenburg, Pamyati N. Petrovskogo (1837- 
1908), (In the memory of N. Petrovsky), Zapisky Vostochnogo Olddeniya 
Imperatorskoi^o Rossiyiskogo Arkheologicheskogo Obchesttva, Vol. 20, 
St. Petersburg 1908-1909, further referred to as ZVOIRAO* 
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Today these manuscripts are deposited at the Leningrad 
Department of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Both in scope and value, this fund is 
probably on a par with ll)e London, Paris, Berlin and Tokyo 
collections. Unfortunately, specialists in the field still know 
too little about it, with the exception of certain manuscripts 
and fragments which were published years back, at the end of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century ; these include 
some famous texts, e.g. fragments from the Prakrt Dhamma- 
pada in Kharo§thi writing,^ the Kasyapaparivarta,^ and the 
Khotanese Manuscript Ed 

'Academician S. Oldenburg, an enthusiastic pioneer in the 
field of studying Buddhist manuscripts and Central Asian 
variants of Indian writing, succeeded in identifying a number 
of Sanskrit Buddhist texts, which he published in the Bulletin 
of the Oriental Department of the Russian Archeological Society, 
Altogether, he published more than 30 fragments from 
Petrovsky's.collection.® The publications of Oldenburg and 
his colleagues, N. Mironov® and A. Stael-Holstein introduced 
new important data, which were highly appraised by scholats, 

2. S. Oldenburg. Preliminary note on the Buddhist manuscript written in 
kharostlil, (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1897. See also J. Brough, 
The Gandhari Dhammapada, O-Kford, 1962 : in this book the athour 
drew on the manuscript deposited at the Leningrad Department of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies. 

3. A. Stael-Holstein, The Kaiyapaparivarta, Shanghaj, 1926. 

4. E. Leuraann, M. Leumann. Das nordarische (^akische) Lehrgedicht 
des Buddhisraus, Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. xx, 
Leipzig, 1933-1936. 

5. S. Oldengurg, N. Petrovsky’s manuscript from Kashgar (in Russian), 
ZVOIRAO, vol. Vii, St. Petersburg, 1892, pp. 81-82 ; by the same 
author. On the Buddhist texts from Kashgar (in Russian), ZVOIRAO, 
vol. viii, St. Petersburg, 1893-1894, ppi 152-153 ; by tho same author. 
Once again on the Buddhist texts from Kashgar (in Russian), ibid., 
pp. 349-357 ; by the same author. The fragments of the Sanskrit 
Kashgar manuscripts from N. Petrovsky collection (in Russian), 
ZVOIRAO vol. xi, St. Petersburg, 1897-1898, pp. 207-264> and vol. xv, 
St. Petersburg, 1902-1903, pp 113-122. 

6. N. Mironov, From the hand-writing collection about M. Beresovsky’s 
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and drew the attention of specialists in this field (E. Leumann, 
L. Finot, S. L6vi, H. Kern, B. Nanjio and others) to 
Petrovsky’s collection. 

Unfortunately, Oldenburg’s work was not continued, and 
the Leningrad collection was neglected until the early 1950’s, 
when the young gifted Orientalist V. S. Vorobyov-Desyatovsky 
embarked on his studies. He was actually the first to under¬ 
take the sorting out and classification of the texts and to 
compile the first inventory and preliminary catalogue giving 
brief paleographic description. Vorobyov-Desyatovsky 
succeeded in identifying, several important Sanskrit and 
Khotanese texts, some of which he was able to bring out 
before his untimely death.’ 

The efforts of Academician Oldenburg and the work 
accomplished by Vorobyov-Desyatovsky in sorting out, 
systematising and identifying the texts provide a reliable basis 
for the further study and publication of documents from the 
Leningrad collection. 

the greater part of documents are in black Indian ink, on 
paper from Central Asia, in many instances primed and tinted 
yellow or grey. The texts are traced in upright and slanting 
Indian Central Asian Brahmi of various types. 

The publications of S. Oldenburg, N. Mironov, A. Stael- 
Holstein, V. Vorobyov-Desyatovsky present more'than 50 
Buddhist texts (mostly fragments) in Sanskrit and Khotanese. 
This, however, is but a small part of the Leningrad collection 
it can be safely asserted today that it contains a large number 
of new, original Buddhist texts (in Sanskrit), previously known 

expedition in Kucha (in Russian), hvestiya Imperatorskoi Akademii 
Nauk, St. Petersburg; 1909, pp. 547-562. 

7. Vorobyev-Desyatovsky, New folios of the ^aka manuscript "E” (in 
Russian), Kratkie soobjeheniya Instituta Vostokovedeniya, vol..xvi, 
Moscow, 1955, pp. 68-71; by the same author. New found folios of the 
Ka'syapaparivatra manuscripts (in Russian), Roeznik Orlentalistycxny, 
vqI. x-\i, Warszawa. 1957, pp. 491-500; by the same author, Manus¬ 
cripts in Central Asian writings (in Russian), Ucheniye zapkky InstUuta 
Vostokovedeniya; y.o\. xvl, Moscow, 1958, pp. 280-308. 
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only in Chinese and Tibetan translations. It is clear already 
at this stage that among the Khotanese fragments there are 
several texts previously unknown in any form. 

At the same time, the Leningrad collection comprises 
important texts whose existence has long been known but 
which have remained unpublished. This refers above all to 
the oldest extant copy of the Saddharmdpui}danka (the so- 
caljed McCartney manuscript)—a pothi-typc manuscript of 
280 folios, 56 X 17 cm., in ornamental uncial upright Central 
Asian Brahmi. H. Kern partly drew on this copy when he 
published the Saddharmapundarlka.'^ The McCartney 
manuscript, however, is far from the only version of this sutra 
in the Leningrad collection, which contains approximately 100 
other fragments of different Saddharmapundarika copies, 
unknown to the .scholars who published this sutra. The work 
to prepare for publication the McCartney manuscript and the 
Saddharmaputjdarika fragments is already under way.® It will 
evidently be of groat help to students of Buddhism. 

Another unique specimen is the Kakyapaparivarta manu¬ 
script in Sanskrit, so far known only from Stael-Holstein’s 
transliteration.^® A facsimile edition of this important 
Buddhist work will undoubtedly stimulate fresh interest in it. 

Of great value are the unpublished fragments of the 
§3rdulakarnavadma, their texts differing markedly from the 
Nepalese version published by E. Cowell and R. Neil.” 

8. H. Kern, B. Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika iBibliotheca Buddhicax), 
St. Petersburg, 1908-1912. 

9, G. M. Bongard-Levin. E. N. Tyomkin, Fragment of an Unknown 
Manuscript of the Saddharmapundarika from N. F. Petrovsky Collec¬ 
tion,— Indo-lranian Journal, vol. viii, No. 4, 1965, pp. 268-274. See 
also Akira Yuyama, Supplementary Remarks on "Fragment of an 
Unknown Manuscript of the Saddharmapundarika from N. F; 
Petrovsky Collection” by G. M. Bongard-Levin and E. N. Tyomkin,— 
Indo-lranian Journal, vol. ix. No 2, 1966, pp. 85-112. 

10. A recent translation of the text was made .by Weller. after the Stael- 
Holstein edition (F. Weller, Zum KZsyapaparivarta. Berlin, 1965). 

11. The Divyavadana: A Collection of Early Buddhist Legends, ed. by 
E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, pp. 611-659. 
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Academician Oldenburg at one time intended to publish these 
texts. 

Worthy of notice among the Khotanese texts are new 
folios of the Manuscript and some previously unpublished 
fragments (19 folios) of the Sanghatasulra, which have been 
prepared for the press by L. Gertsenberg of Leningrad.^® 

There are also good reasons in favour of publishing a 
facsimile edition of several Khotanese texts, known only from 
E. Leumann’s transliteration.^* 

And yet the greater part of Central Asian documents from 
the Leningrad collection has not been identified and studied 
so far, although the fund obviously contains many new texts 
of the dharam type ; fragments of the Sanskrit Vinaya ; 
prajndparamita and the Avadana texts; fragments of the 
major Mahayana sutra-s, as well as fragments of other siitra-s. 

The first steps taken to resume the study of the Leningrad 
collection have already produced tangible results.*® We would 
like to mention some of them in this paper, 

’ Until recently scholars were familiar with only one version 
of the Sanskrit text of the Dharma§artra, from Idikut^ahri 
(one folio, 32x7 cm., bearing 32 lines) ; it was published by 
H. Stonner.*® Now we know that the Leningrad collection 

12. Vorobyev-Desyatovsky V., Vorobyeva-Desyatovskaya M. Skazanlye O 
BWre (Tale of Bhadra), Mcfscow, 1965. 

13. These folios belong to a manuscript which differs from that published 
by S. Konow (S. Konow, ^aka Studies. Oslo, 1932). 

14. For example, Jnanolka-dharani (E. Leumaun, Buddhistische Literature, 
Nordarisch undDeutsch, Teil i, Nebenstucke, Leipzig, 1920, pp. 1S7-I64 
& Adhyardha'satikd Prajnaparamita (E. Leumaun, Zur nordarischen 
Spracfte und Literatur, Strassburg, 1912, pp. 84-99). 

15. Apart from publications of isolated fragments mentioned in the 
present paper, see G. Bongard-Levin, M. Vorobyeva-Desyatovskaya, 
E. Tyomkin, New Sanskrit texts from Central Asia (in Russian) 
Programma nauchnoi konferenzii po yazikam Indii, Pakistana, Nepala 
i Zeilona, Moscow, 1965 ; by the same authors, 

16. H. Stonner, Zentralasiatiscbe Sanscrittexte in Brahmischrift aus 
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includes the full texf of another Dharmahrira-vetsion, differ¬ 
ing from the published one both in its content and size ; 
moreover, the colophon is preserved.' The text is inscribed in 
black Indian ink on five folios of yellowish paper, 36.5 x 8.3 
cm., in upright Central Asian Brahmi, with four lines on 
each side of every folio. The Dharmasarlra in the Leningrad 
collection contains a short list of the basic Buddhist categories 
and reveals direct analogies with works of the Dharmasam- 
graha and Mahavyutpatti type. 

The specific importance of this document is still further 
enhanced by the recent find of a fragment of the Khotanese 
version of the DharmaLvlra (three folios, recto and verso). 
Paleographic analysis suggests that it dates from the 7th or 
8th century A.D. This text, although it shows traces of 
affinity with H, Stonner’s Sanskrit text, cannot be regarded on 
the Whole as the Khotanese version of the same. The Khotanese 
text is much closer to the above-mentioned manuscript of the 
Sanskrit D/iarwioinrira deposited at the Leningrad Department 
of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, but it does not tally 
completely with that version either, It can be assumed that 
this is a fragment of the Khotanese text of the Dharmakartra — 
a translation of another as yet unknown version of the 
Sanskrit original which nevertheless is rather close to the 
Leningrad manuscript. 

The Khotanese version, having, as it does, a closely corres¬ 
ponding Sanskrit original, is of the utmost importance also 
for the study of the Khotanese language, above all its vocabu¬ 
lary. The text contains seVferal new Khotanese words, which 
do not occur in the hitherto analysed texts. 


Idikutsahri, >S/lzttn.?i6enc/»fe der Preussischen Akademie der Wissens-' 
chaften, xliv, 1904, pp. 1282-1287. 

17. An article offering the Khotanese text, its translation and a glossary, 
was published in the Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. xi, Hague,. 1969. 
Considerable help in interpreting the meaning of several Khotanese 
words was rendered by Prof, H. Bailey ; we take this opportunity to 
convey the sincere appreciation of his help. • 
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Among the Buddhist Sanskrit fragments there is one folio 
{recto and verso) retaining the colophon of the Sanskrit original 
of the Nagaropamasutra, a work-previously known only in a 
Chinese translation, and a small fragm'ent {one folio, recto and 
verso) of the Pratimoksasutra}^ which makes it possible to fill 
in some of the lacunae in the text published by L. FinotA® 
Mention should also be made of the fragment from the 
Samadhirajasutra, an important MahayZna-sutra. In several 
instances the fragment gives an alternative reading compared 
with the text published by N. Dutt.®® 

In the imposing catalogue of texts of the dharani type, 
there stands out a section of the Sanskrit Vajrapdriisumukha- 
namadharani ; previously it was only known from Chinese, 
Tibetan and Khotanese translations and the Sanskrit original- 
was believed to have been lost.®* The Sanskrit text is all the 
more valuable since it materially helps to understand the 
Khotanese version. Collation of the Sanskrit original with 
translations makes it possible to tackle the reconstruction of 
the original text and to elucidate the evolution of its various 
versions. * 

Of exceptional importance are six Sanskrit fragments of the 
Mahayana MahaparinirvUnasutra, a prominent wdrk of the 
Buddhist canon.' V. S. Vorobyov-Desyatovsky was the first 
to establish that some of these fragments from the Leningrad 
collection belonged to the MahaparinirvanasQtra. 

Before that, only one Sanskrit fragment of this sutra was 


18. The text treats of a category of paroy/ka—a monk whose , faults and 
sinful deeds made him liable to be expelled from the sahgha. The text 
deals with expulsion for stealing. 

19. M. Louis Finot, Le Pratimoksasutra des Sarvastivadins, Journal 
Asiatique, Paris, 1913, pt. ii, p. 477. 

20. The fragment discovered corresponds to chapter 27 of the Gilgit 
version of this stitra. See Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. ii, pt. ii, ed. by 
N. Dutt, Calcutta. 1953, pp. 220-223. 

21. See G. M. Bongard-Levin, M. I. Vorobyeva-Desyatovskaya, E. N. 
Tyomkin, A Fragment of the Sanskrit Sumukkadharatp, bida-betnian 
Journal, vol. x, N 2-3, Hague, 1967, pp. 150-159. 
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known to the scholars, published by R. Hoernle in 1916.®“ 
Other Sanskrit fragments of the sutra, discovered by the third 
and fourth German expeditions in Turfan and published by' 
E. Waldschmidt,^® on the whole correspond to the Pali 
Hinayana version and form part of the Sanskrit canon of the 
Sarvastivadins. The six fragments from Leningrad are of 
unique value, especially in the pontext of the problem of the 
relationship between the Mahayana and the Hinayana 
canons. 

The Mahayana Mahaparinirvar}asutra was widely popular, 
as attested by its Tibetan and numerous Chinese translations, 
and also by the evidence of the Chinese sources that the Indian 
scholar Dharmaksema made a special journey to Khotan to 
Ibo'k for the full text of this siitra.^^ 

The attempts to collate the new fragments with their 
Tibetan and Chinese translations have been crowned with 
success and it is now possible to undertake the reconstruction 
of the full Sanskrit text of these fragments. The fragments 
are inscribed on grey paper in black Indian ink, in slanting 
Brahmi of the transitional type (from the Indian to the Central 
Asian). One of the fragments repeatedly mentions the name 
of the stitra, and, moreover, bears the colophon of a section 
that reads : End of second section entitled Unperishable Body 
of Vajra. The text offers the Mahayana interpretation of 
several episodes from Buddha’s life (e.g., his meeting with 
Cunda) and of certain concepts of the Buddhist doctrine. The 
fragments from Leningrad radically differ from the well-known 
Pali version and contain new material, indispensable for 
studying the MahEySna doctrine. 

22. R. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature, vol. i, Oxford, 
1916, pp. 93-97 ; see also Nakamura Hajime, A Critical Survey of 
Mahayana and Esoteric Buddhism chiefly based upon Japanese Studies, 
Acta Asiatica, vol. vii, Tokyo, 1964, pp, 49-53. 

23. E. Waldschmidt, Das Mahaparinirvdnasutra Abhandlungen der 
Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, vol. i-iil, Berlin, 
1950-1951. 

24. See P. C. Bagchi, India and Central Asia, Calcutta, 1955, pp. 109-110. 
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In this short paper mention has been made only of some 
Buddhist texts in Sanskrit and in Khotanese which are now 
prepared for publication. This is only the beginning. Ahead 
lie painstaking, laborious efforts to identify, study and publish 
Buddhist texts from the Central Asian fund in Leningrad. It 
is to be hoped that these publications will introduce much that 
is new into our present knowledge of Indian culture, Buddhism 
and Buddhist literature, and will help to solve the focal 
problems of Buddhist studies. 


FRAGMENT OF AN UNKNOWN MANUSCRIPT 
OF THE SADDHAR^^^lAPUmARlKA 

from the N. F. Petrovsky Collection 


An unidentified fragment of a mariuscript,-written in upright 
Central Asian Brahmi, is kept in the manuscript collection 
of the Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies 

of the USSR Academy of Science (Code SI The text is 

62A 

written in black Indian ink on a piece of yellowish paper 
22 X 9.5 cm. The spacing is 1.5 cm. The size of characters 
is within the 1 x 1 cm. limits, as a rule. The pothHype folio 
is only partially preserved and torn diagonally from the left to 
the top right angle, ' . ' , 

Along with other Buddhist texts this fragment was handed 
over to the former Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences by N. F. Petrovsky, who had acquired it in 
Kashgar in the I890’s. 

The text reads as follows : 

Recto: 

1) ... yarn kasyapa buddhu bhesyati. anagate dhvani 
asarnkhyi 

2) ... ipurnakotiijdrn jindnayam draksyati kasyapo 

3) . . . ana pdjarn dvipadottamdnam sa 

4) . . . te apratimo maharsih 

5) . . . lyam suva 

6) . . . ndharn 

Verso : ■ ' 

1 ) ... 

2) . . . hasrakota 

3) '. . . huni bhesyarnti sa 

4) ... dharmardjinah 'pramdna ye 

5) , . . ifl antarakalpa sthdsyati paripUrna vim 

6) . . . prabhasasya viyaha bhesyati 9 // atha khalvayu 
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In our opinion the text is a part of the Saddharmapundarlka 
(chapter VI). 

The editors of the Saddharmapur^darika were not familiar 
with this fragment, which is a part of an unknown manuscript, 
and did not include it in their edition. 

The editors, H. Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio, used the Kashgar 
manuscript of this text along with other manuscripts, from 
the N. F. Petrovsky collection.^ However, Prof. H. Kern, the 
•yvell-known Dutch scholar, overlookbd some materials, among 
them folio 142 coinciding in its content with the fragment 
under review, H. Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio pointed out the 
absence of this folio in the Kashgar manuscript.® We were 
fortunate enough to discover, among the lindescribed materials 
of the N. F. Petrovsky collection, a folio of.the manuscript 
whose number was not preserved but which, as we have 
succeeded in establishing, is precisely folio No. 142 absent 
from the Kashgar manuscript,® 

The size of the folio is 18 x 57.5 cm. The text is written in 
black Indian ink on a dark-yellow primed ruled piece of paper 
containing seven lines on each page. The size of characters is 
normally 1.5 X 1.5. The distance between the rules is 2.5 cm. 
The left edge of the manuscript is damaged. Several initial 
characters are absent on each line. 

Fragment SI -—1^, which, ds has been mentioned above, 
62 A 

is a part of an unknown manuscript of the Saddharmapui}4a- 
rlka, and folio No 142 of the Kashgar manuscript from the 
N. F. Petrovsky collection provide new reading for the verse- 
part of the beginning of Chapter VI of the Saddhamapurida- 
rika. It appears relevant here to collate these texts with the 


1. See Saddharmapundarlka (^Bibliotheca Buddhica, x), edited by 
Prof. H. Kern and Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio, St. Petersburg^ 1912. p. v. 

2. Saddharmapundarlka, p. 145. 

3. Besides this folio, the undescribed materials of the N. F. Petrovsky 
collection contain more than 100 unnumbered folios of the Kashgar 
manuscript which, unfortunately, escaped the attention of H. fvem and 
other scholars who studied the text. 
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critical edition of H. Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio taking into 
consideration the later Japanese edition as well.^ 

In spite of some diiferenoes between the readings of the 
Kashgar texts and those of the existing editions, the 
Kashgar manuscripts add a number of new, heretofore 
unknown variants important for the study of the Saddharma- 
pundarika. The new variants are particularly valuable because 
the Kashgar manuscripts of the Saddharmapundarlka are much 
older than the Nepalese ones which were chiefly used by 
Prof.'H. Kern and Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio in their edition. They 
contain a number of Prakrtisms and cases of wrong Sanskrit- 
isation which are important for the study of the original text 
of the Saddharmapundarlka The influence of Apabhramsa 
on the language of the Kashgar manuscripts can be traced. 
According to Prof, H. Kern, the Kashgar versions are more 
original than the Nepalese ones.® 

It is quite evident that the scientific study of the Saddhar- 
mapundafika should be based on the Kashgar manuscript from 
the N. F. Petrovsky collection and on the facsimile edition 
which we intend to publish in the nearest future. The first 
publisher of the text, Prof. H. Kern, considered the fulfilment 
of this task most desirable. 

The text accordin to H. Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio’s edition : 

pasyamyaham bhiksava buddhacaksusa sthaviro’hyayam 
** kasyapa buddha bhesyati / 

anagate’dhvani asamkhyakalpe krtvaua pujam 
dvipadottamanam // 1 


4. Woglhara U. and Tsuchida C., Kaitei Bonbun Hokekyo, Saddhar- 
mapundarikasUtram, Romanized and Revised Text of the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica Publication (Tokyo, 1934-1935). Photomechanically re¬ 
printed in 1958. Thanks to the courtesy of Prof. J. W. de Jong we 
could familiarise ourselves with the necessary excerpt of the Japanese 
edition of this text. We are very grateful also to Mr. Akira Yuyama 
for his remarks on the readings of the text and on the notes. 

5. Ste Saddharmapundarlka, ibid., p. ' 
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triipsatsahasrah paripurnakotyo Jinanayam 
draksyati ka^yapo’hyayam/ 
carisyati tatra ca brahmacaryam bauddhasya 

jnanasya krtena bhiksavah // 2 
krtvana pujam dvipadottamanam samudaniya 
jnanamidamanuttaram / 
sa pascime cocohrayilokanatho bhavisyati 
apratimo maharsih // 3 
ksetram ca tasya pravaram bhavisyati 

vicitra suddham subhadarsanjyam / 
manojnarupam sada premaniyam 

suvarnasutraih samalamkrtam ca // 4 
ratnamaya vrksa tahim vicitra 

astapadasmim tahi ekameke / 
raanojnagandham da vimuncamana 

bhesyanti ksetrasmi imasmi bhikso // 5 
puspaprakaraih samalamkrtam ca 

vicitrapuspairupasobhitam ca / 
svabhraprapata na ca tatra santi samam 

sivam bhesyati darSaniyam // 6 * 
tahi bodbisattvana sahasrakotyah 

sudantacittSna maharddhikanam / 
vaipulyasutrantadharana tayinam bahu 

bhavisyanti sahasrameke.// 7 
anasrava antimadehadharino bhesyanti 

ye sravaka dharmarajnah /, 
pramanu tesam na kadaci vidyate 

divyena jnanena ganitva kalpan //8 
so dvadasa antarakalpa^ sthasyati 

saddharma vimlantarakalpa sthasyati / 
pratirupakascantarakalpavimsati rasmi- 

prabhasasya viyuha bhesyati // 9 
atha khalvayusmanmahamaudgalyayanah sthavira... 

1. According to the Errata on page 492. 
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The pages 141B and 142A,B of the Kashgar manuscript 
from the N. F. Petrovsky collection : 

pasyamyaham bhiksavaksava* buddhacaksusa 

sthaviro hyayam kasyapa buddhu® bhesyati / 
anagate’dhvani*...samkhyi® kalpe krtvana 

bahu pUija* tathagatanam’ // 1 
trim^arnsahasrah paripurnakoti . . , ® am 

jinanayam draksyati kasyapo hyayam / 

I 

2. bhiksavakshava instead of bhiksava. Most probably, a copyist’s 
mistake, 

3. buddhu instead of buddha. It is noteworthy that this reading, 
characteristic of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BHS), is repeated in the 
two different manuscripts from Kashgar. Such a form is possibly a 
result of the influence of Apabhramla. H. Kern failed to note this 
reading and referred only to the manuscript of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. On forms like buddhu, se.e F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid 
Saskrit Grammar and Dictionary, vol, 1.8.20. 

4. Folio 141 ends here. The dots before the text that follows 
designate the beginnings of lines which were not preserved on 
folio 142AB. 

5. In both Kashgar manuscripts asarnkhyi is irregular Loc. Sg. of 
asamkhya characteristic of BHS. The edition of Kern and Nanjio 
notes asamkityeya and asamkh^eye (according to the manuscripts of 
the Royal Asiatic Society and Watters’ manuscript). U. Wogihara 
and G. Tsuchida give no variants. See Edgerton BHS, 1.8.59. 

6. pBja instead of classical pujarn. A BHS form, common in verses. 
See Edgerton, 1.9.19. with a reference to Mv. I1I.140. 23 ; krtva ... 
puja Jinesu ; puja karoti; Gv. 215.3 ; pravdrtayi puja jinSnbm, 231.18. 

7. The Kashgar manuscript of N. F. Petrovsky has tathdgata instead of 
dvlpadottama. Judging by the absence of indications relating to this 
variant, the editors did not come across this reading in the manuscripts 
at their disposal. 

p 

8. Thanks to Fragment SIthe reading in folio 142 A; kotinam 

which is different from that accepted by H. Kern and U. Wogihara is 
restored. Both variants are possible in the context, although the 
agreement of the numerals with the adjoining words is different. The 
fact that both manuscripts textually coincide clearly indicates that 
kotinam must be the right reading. 
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carisyate* tatra ca brahmacaryam boddhasya^® 
jnanasya . . , tena»bhiksuh“ //2 
krlvana piijam dvipadottamanamm*® 

samudaniya^® jnanami.dain hyanuttaram®* 
sa . . . alcayi®® lojcanayako^® bhavisyati^’ 
apratimo maharsih^® // 2“ 
ksetram ca etasya va*® . . . bhavisyati 

vicitra parisuddha®! sudar^aniyam 


9, Carisyate instead of cansyatl results from the mixing of the middle 
and active voices in the Middle Indian period. H. Kern and U. 
Wogihara have l which is possible for BHS (sec Edgerton 1.26.2) and 
which corresponds to the metre. The variant of the Kashgar manus¬ 
cript also corresponds to the metre. 

10. boddha instead of bauddha according to the editions of H. Kern and 
U. Wogihara. 

11. The reading bhiksult corresponds to the metre. 

12. The superfluous wi is a copyist’s mistake.' 

13. samudaniyZ ; the long final a is obviously determined by the metre. 
The length of final a (a) is possible in BHS. 

14. hyanuttaram instead of amttaram is evidently caused by the metre ; 
am is already long in BHS. 

12. d-'scayi- ? 

16. The Kashgar manuscript of N, F. Petrovsky has lokanbyaka instead of 
lokandtha. In the manuscripts used by H. Kern and B. Nanjio this 
reading did probably not occur. The footnotes give no reference to 
other variants. The same in the Japanese edition. 

P 

17. In Fragment SI -( bhavifya )-te which corresponds to the 

metre. The variants of H. Kern and U, Wogihara are correct. 

18. The absence of visarga, which is present in H. Kern’s edition and in 
the fragment, is possibly a copyist’s mistake. 

19. 5jc in'the.manuscript. Possibly, a copyist’s mistake. Should have 
been Numeral 3. 

20. The reading etasya allows to restore vo(.ram), which corresponds 
to the metre. 

21. The edition of H. Kern and B, Nanjio points out that hbha is left 
out in the manuscript belonging to Ekai Kawaguchi (just as in the 
present manuscript). The authors of the Japanese edition follow the 
reading of H. Kern. In the N. F. Petrovsky manuscript the metre is 
correct. 
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manojnarupain sada prenraaniyain®® suva . , . 

sutrai samalamkrtam ca //4 

ratnamaya vrksa baliunineka** astapadasmi tahi eka . . . m 
manojnagandham sada raumcamana bhesyamti 
ksetrasmi imasya bhikso®® //5 
puspapliale®®. . . malamkrtam ca 

vicitrapusphebhi*’ susobhamanam 
prapatasvabhra®® na bhavamti ksetre prthivi^® 
sa . . -syati darsaniyali //6 
tahi bodhisattvana sahasrakotaya.®® 

sudantacittana . . . harddhikano 


22. The copyist's mistake is evidently to be explained by a dialectal 
pronunciation. 

23. bahuni instead of vicitra. The second n in bahunineka may be an inter¬ 
vocal prothetic consonant or bahUninekci is bahuni' neka. 

24. imasya (gen.) instead of Prakrt imamhi (loc.); the translations are 
slightly different: ksetrasmi imasmi “in this field” ; ksetrasmi imasya 
"in his field”. The first variant is preferable. Both varinants are 

. possible as far as the metre is concerned. 

25. bhikso in both editions. See Edgerton, 1.12. 63 for this place. A 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit form resulting from the coincidence of the 
o-and 5-declensions. In their comments on the word, H. Kern and 
B. Nanjio cited other possible emendations : bhiksuh or bhiksavo. The 
Kashgar manuscript of Petrovsky confirms the adopted variant. 

26. It is possible to restore puspaphaleibhihj jsalmalarnkrtarn by analogy, 
although it does not correspond to the ihetre. 

27. iTTesaiarfoTtn pusplubhi from puspebhi. puspebhi instead of puspaiit 
(Cf. Prakrtic Inst. PI. puspehi, Vedic puspebhih ): divyebhi (in 8th 
'sloka) instead divyena (according to H. Kern). This must be divyehi 
after Sanskritisation : divyebhi. 

28. prapatasvabhra instead of svabhraprapata must be a copyist’s mistake. 

29. pr/Aivi Nom. Sg. Fem. It is possible to restore io/wo, Me/syori and 
darsamyalhl. In that case the translation would be slightly different 
from that based on the text of Kern’s and Wogihara’s editions : "And 
the land will be smooth and beautiful”. 

30. The visarga is absent which is either due to the influence of the Prakrt 
which underlays the GUtha-s (see Kern, ibid.-, pp. x-xi) or to a copyist's 
mistake. The form kotaya/hl instead of the more regular kotyah is. 
most interesting and occurs in both Kashgar manuscripts. See 
Edgerton, 1.10. 152-153 ; 10.162 with reference to kofyali. 
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vaitulya®^ sutrantadharana tayinam 

buhuni®® bhesyanti sahasraneka //7 
. . . nasrava antimadehadharino bhesyatP 
ye ^ravaka dharmarajinah^* 
pramana ye'’^ . . . na kadaci vidyate divyebhi 
caksubhi®* ganitva' kalpa®’ //8 
sa dvadasa®® antarakalpa sthasyati pa . . . purna®® 

•vim^acca saddharma sthasyati prastbasyati*® 
pratirupakam caparavimsa sthasyati ra . . i. 

prabbasasya viyuha bhesyati //9 
atha khalvayusmamf*^ sthavira // : //. 

31. instead of the equivalent vaipulya adopted by H. Kern and 
B. Nanjio. H. Kern cited this reading in the list of variants character¬ 
istic of the Kashgar manuscript. 

P 

32. The text of fragment ST-——coincides with the Kashgar manuscript. 

o2A 

bahuni instead of bahu adopted by H. Kern and U. Wogihara. bahuni 
is the restored Sanskritization of the regular bahu. Probably this reading 
has been chosen in order to restore the metre. 

33. hhes]?ati instead of bhesyanti. This could have been possible in 
Buddhist' Hybrid Sanskrit, but is contrary to the metre. Probably a 
mistake of the copyist. 

34. The texts of the Kashgar manuscripts coincide. The form dharma- 
rajinah is a Prakrtic form, evidently a North-Western one. Both 
variants are metrically possible, 

35. In our opinion it is necessary to restore pramana yelsdmina kadSci 
vidyate. The final a in pramana instead of u is possible. See footnote 3. 

36. The translation is : “divine eyes” instead of “divine knowledge”. The 
metre is correct. 

37. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit kalpa instead of regular kalpan. 

38. Instead of dvadaia in the edition of H. Kern and B. Nanjio. The 
Japanese scholars have suggested dvada'so. The manuscript of 

' Petrovsky and Fragment SI confirm the variant adopted by 

■ H. Kern and ft^Nanjio. 

39. Thanks to the text of Fragments SI we can restore in the ninth 

o2A 

line of folio 142B of the Kashgar manuscript paripDrna which 
corresponds to the metre. 

40. Repetition : sthasyati prasihSsyati. Probably a copyist’s mistake. 

41. So in MSS,. 
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Fragment SI — 

62A 

. . . yam kasyapa buddhu^ bhesyati 
anagate dhvani asamkhyi^ 

. . , ipurnakoUndm^ Jinan ayam draksyati kasyapo 
. . , ana pujdm dvipadottamanam sa 
. . . te^’’ apratimo maharsih 
. . . lyam suva 
. . . ndham 
, . . hasrakota 
. . . huni*^ bhesyamti sa 

. dharmaiajinalf* 

praman,a 

. . . itz®® antarakalpa sthasyati paripurna^^ vim 
. . . prabhasasya viyuha bhesyati // 9 
atha khalvayu 


See notes supra 




A FRAGMENT OF THE SANSKRIT 

SUMUKHADHARANI 

Among the Central Asian documents^ from the collection 
of N. F. Petrovsky kept in the Manuscript Collection of the 
Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies, USSR 

Academy of Sciences, under the code SI-J^ there is a frag- 

65a 

ment of a manuscript written in Brahmi. The fragment is a 
sheet of yellowish paper, 65.5 x 6 centimetres, 5.,5 cm. from the 
left edge recto there is a circle in black ink, 2 cm. in diameter, 
with a hole in the centre evidently for a cord. The text is 
written in black ink, 4 lines on each page. The script is 
Upright Central Asian Calligraphic Brahnii, the size of 
characters is 1cm. (width) xO.5 cm. (height). The spacing 
is 1 cm. On the left margin recto the number of the sheet is 
preserved—6. 

The date of the document is unknown. It was acquired 
by N. F. Petrovsky, Russian consul in Kashgar at the beginn¬ 
ing of the 20th century. The whole collection was passed by 
him as a gift to the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences. 

The text of the document reads as follows 
recto 

1. ^husavatipusavti. hilihili. yathabhaya. yathagniyatha 

2. pararnyathabhayamyathavajreyathahrdayamiydmvajrapanisumu- 

3. khanamadhUramtathagatenabhasitasaryasatvanalmalrthdlyal- 

4. karuttyatayaahamapibhSsySmiyathataipurvakaisamyaksum- 
buldjdhtai- 

\ 

1. We express our sincere gratitude to Professor H. W. Bailey for his 
very valuable dotes on this article. 

2. The text here is not divided into words. We followed only the line 
division and punctuation of the original. The marks of division at the 
end of the text are the same as in the manuscript. 
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verso 

1. rbhasUadhisthitacasatyapratijnenavyavasihapita. athakha— 
lubhagavajtoj — 

2. rnakosalnlmahapiinisalaksandrasmipramuktdsarvabuddhak- 
settesurlaslmyiaj — 

3. vabhasapradurbhultajtaydcarasmjyjasamcoditdbuddhabhaga- 
vatasvaka — 

4. svakaibuddhaksetrasarnprasthitasahebuddhaksetraih ://:;// 

, The contents of the text and above all the name of the 
dhdrani, occurring in the second and third lines of the text 
recto give a sound basis for considering this fragment as part 
of the Sanskrit'text Sumukhadharani, 

Academician S. F. Oldenburg was the first tO' suppose that 
this document is part of the Sumukhadharani. On the paper 
in which this document was wrapped there was written by 

5. F. Oldenburg. — Sumukhadharani'. 

This text is of considerable interest, for it supplies us with 
a fragment of the Sanskrit original which was up to the present 
time regarded as lost and preserved only in Tibetan, Chinese 
and Khotanese-Saka translations. The discovery of the 
Sanskrit original is of particular importance because it helps 
us to understand the whole of the Khotanese-Saka version 
better and, in particular, to determine the meanings of those 
Saka words which are not found in other Khotanese-Saka 
texts. 

The composition of the text of the Vajrapanisumukha- 
dharnni may be traced to the first centuries A.D., i.e. to the 
period when Vajrayana, the achievement of nirvana through 
dhdrani (magic formulas) began to take shape. The Sanskrit 
name of the dhdrani is Excellent Gate of Vajrapdrii.'^ 

The discovery of the fragment of the Sanskrit text gives us 
the opportunity to collate the four versions of the Vajrapani- 
sumukhadhdrani, namely, the Sanskrit, the Khotanese-Saka, 
the Tibetan and the Chinese ones. The Sanskrit text should 
naturally be regarded as original, the Saka, Tibetan'and 

3. Vajrapani—name of a Buddha or Bodhisattva, see BUS, p. 467, 
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Chinese as translations. But the analysis and collation of the 
texts show that they were not merely translations of the 
original now found but rather reveal the existence of at least 
three different versions of the source in question from which 
they originate. The Tibetan and Chinese versions can be 
dated with rather close approximation. The four Chinese 
versions date back to the 4-5th centuries. A.D. The first 
mention of the Chinese versions is found in the catalogues of 
the Eastern China but the fifth one was translated by Bodhiruci 
in the beginning of the 8th century A.D. (N 1139).* 

There is a considerable discrepancy in all the translations 
but Bodhiruci’s translation is the closest to the Sanskrit text 
at our disposal. 

The Tibetan translation of the dharani is called, ’pliags~pa 
sgo-bzan-po zes bya-ba’i gzufis (the literal translation of the 
Sanskrit name) and is part of the Katijur.^ Jinamitra, 
Dana^ila and Ye-ses-sde who lived in the 9th century A.D. are 
mentioned as translators.® 

The Saka text’ is written in the so called “late-Khotanese” 
language and caja be dated to the 9-lOth century A.D.® 

4. Hobogirin, Dictionnaire Encyclopidigue du Bouddhlsme d’ apris les 
sources chinoises et japonaises. Fascicule annexe N1137, llSSa, b; 
1139, 1140. N 1137 {Chan fangpien t’o to ni king); N 1138a (Kin hang 
pi mi chan men t’o lo ni king) ; Ni 1138b {Kin hang pi mi chan men t'o 
lo ni tcheou king): N 1139 {Hiu ming fa men chen tcheou king) ; N 1140 
{Yen cheou miao men t'o lo ni king). Bodhiruci’s translation is in 
Taisho, vol. xx, pp. 585b (2)-589. 

5. See Kanjur, De-rge edition, rgyud-'bum, ba, f. 47b-52a ; the fragment 
in question is on f. 48a. 

6. In the Tibetan chronicles the activity of the translators Jinamitra, 
Danasila and Ye-ses-sde is assigned to the reign of Ralpacan (815- 
8 39'A.D.). See, for example, E. Obermiller, Bu-ston. History of 
Buddhism in India and Tibet, Heidelberg, 1932,‘pt. ii p. 196. 

7. Published in H.W. Bailey, Khotanese Buddhist Texts, London, 1951, 
pp. 135-143 ; the fragment under consideration is on p. 137. 

8. See H. W, B.ailey,, Indo-Iranica, II. Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
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The collation of the Sanskrit text with the above-mentio¬ 
ned translations reveals that neither of them (except . for 
Bodhiruci’s version) originates from the discovered Sanskrit 
version. This is demonstrated above all by the dhararii-% 
themselves being different in all the above-mentioned texts. 
Closest to the iSanskrit version are the Tibetan text and the 
Chinese translation made by Bodhiruci. The Saka translation 
as compared with the Sanskrit and Tibetan ones, is more 
elaborate mainly due to the introduction of some descriptive 
detail. At the same time the Sanskrit, the Tibetan, the Saka 
versions and the Chinese of the T’ang period form one group 
which clearly contradicts other Chinese translations. Bringing 
together the chronological data and the translations of the 
given text together with the results of textual analysis, we are 
justified in supposing that in the first centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era (earlier than the 4th century, that is before the Chinese 
translation was made) the original Sanskrit version of the 
dkdranl was composed (Sanskrit-version 1), on which the 
Chinese translation bases itself —kang pi mi chan men t’o 
/o nr. A:/«g (N 1138a). 

Simultaneously, there evidently appeared the shorter Sans¬ 
krit version (Sanskrit version II), which fathered another 
Chinese translation (N 1138). The supposition that the short 
Chinese translation is a summary of the complete one can 
hardly be accepted, for the Chinese translations differ not only 
in their length but also in the texts of the magic formulas 
(dhdrdnl-s). The Sanskrit versions I and II which can be 
reconstructed on the basis of the' Chinese translations did not 
survive. The Sanskrit manuscript that we now possess comes 
from Central Asia, judging by the hand-writing and the place 
of acquisition^—Kashgar. The version is closer to the Tibetan, 
the Saka and the Chinese one of the T’ang period. The date 

and African Stadias (^BSOAS), vol. xiii, 1949,' p. 138 ; M. J. Dresden, 
"The Jatakastava or‘Praise of the Buddha’s former birth”'. Trans¬ 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, New Series, 
vol. 45, part 5, 1955, p. 404 and others. 
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of the compilation of the Tibetan translation being exactly 
known, and the possibility of approximately determining the 
time when the Saka one appeared, allow us to suppose that 
the discovered Sanskrit version (III) was extant in Central 
Asia not later than the 8-9th centuries A.D. or may be, even 
earlier. This supposition is further strengthened by the 
existence of the Chinese translation, dating back to the beginn¬ 
ing of the 8th century A.D., which had evidently been made 
from the Sanskrit version found in Kashgar. 

It is necessary to point out that Bernhard Karlgren® bases 
his reconstruction of T’ang phonetics on the classic literature 
of the T’ang period, above all on poetry. However, the 
dharant-s and the transliteration of the Sanskrit untranslated 
narhes and terms in the translations of Buddhist texts made at 
the time of the T’ang dynasty (HsUan-tsang, I-ching, l^odhi- 
ruci etc.) convince us that the translators transcribed the 
words most probably on the basis of the Northern dialect of 
the regions of Loyang, Ch’angan, Tunhuang, the phonetics of 
which is almost completely identical with that of the modern 
northern dialects. 

That is why we shall first give the transliteration of the text 
of the <i/)flram using characters adopted for modern p’« t’wng 
hua. The cases of the supposed deviations from modern p'u 
t’ung hua which we draw from the dharani texts in. Chinese are 
indicatfed in brackets ; huso{sa)pati, puso{sa)pati, puso{sa)pati, 
si{hi)Usi{hi)ll, ye{ya)t’a^° slie(ch'e)ya, ye[ya)t'aach'i (k’i)ni, 
ye{ya)t'apo{pa)lan{Iam)che(cha), ye{ya)t'apayen(;yam),'^'‘- ya{ye)- 
t’apachelan{lam), ye{ya)t'ahelito(ta)yen{yatn)P 

■ 9. B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, Bulletin of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, vol. 29, 1957. 

10. Here as well as henceforward it is cleat from the text that the hieroglyph 
t’a must be read long. 

11. This sign read cA/en, but we presume, on the strength of the Sanskrit 

text, that this iS a mistake. It is used instead of the sign yen (salt) 
similar to it in shape and having the reading which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit one. . ' 

12. We express our sincere gratitude to L, N. Menshikov and L. Q. 
Gerzenberg whose help in the analysis of the. Chinese and Said ttMtts 
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Lines Sanskrit 

2 (end) iyam vajrapanisumu- 

3 ■ kha nama dharani tatha- 

gatena bhasita sarvasatvana- 
ma{rthd\ya/ 

4 karunyataya'ham api bha- 
sisyami yathatai^^ purvakai 
samyaksajnbu{dfdh)ail~ 

Verso 

1 r bhdsitadhisthita ca satya- 
pratijnena vyavasthapita atha 
khalu bhagavaitoy-* 

2 rnakosa{ny^ mahapurusa- 
laksana{dy^ rasmi^’’ pramukta 
sarvabuddhaksetresu (rak)- 
mylal- 

3 vabhasa pradurabhut {ta)ya^^ 
ca rasm{yay^ samcodita buddhd 
bhagavata svaka — 

4 svakai buddhaksetrasampra- 

sthita sake buddhaksetraih // ,' 

was invaluable. The remarks on the transliteration of the Chinese 
tf/iSrani and translations of the Chinese'versions have been made by 
L. N. Menshikov. 

13. We leave here the reading of the manuscript. The given text is 
notable for ,the absence of the final visarga, which is possible in 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. (BHS). 

• 14. One must read hiia^’avS (fol/rna, 

15. In the manuscript/iJ/rwijkciia/d/with n in Srn5. Evidently, a mistake 
of the scribe. 

16. In thq manuscript °laksana. The sense demands here Ablative sing. 
In classical Sanskrit it is °laksanat. May be it is possible to have 
°laksana in BHS with 5 (see Edgerton, 1.8.46-48 ; most examples are 
concerning Mahavastu). 

17. is absent in the manuscript. It is possible in BHS. 

18. We suggest the reconstruction Italya. 

19. In the manuscript only rasma is written. 
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Translation 

Lines Sanskrit text 

2 (end) This dharani by the name of Vajrapanisumukha 

(Excellent gate of Vajrapani) 

3 is uttered by the Tathagata for the sake of all the 
living beings (and) 

4 out of compassion ; I shall also utter it just as by 
the former completely enlightened Buddhas. 

verso 

1 it was said and produced magically and by true 
claim established. Then by the Bbagavat 

2 from the circle of hair between the eye>brows—the 
mark of a great man—was emitted a ray (of light) 
and over all the Buddhafields the light of the ray 

3 spread. And'urged by that ray the blessed Buddhas 

each ' , ‘ 

4 from their Buddhafields to the world of people 
departed. 

Lines Saka text 

2 (end) This dharani by the name of Vajrapana- 

, sumukha, 

3 the stanzas of magic formulas, was uttered by the 
former innumerable Buddhas. 

4 From compassion to all the living beings I shall 
now say it again (also) just as the former divine 
Buddhas 


verso 

arhat-s who conceived all dharma-s, proclaimed 
and produced magically and by true claim esta¬ 
blished this dharani. Then at that time divine 
Buddha Sakyamuni 


I 
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2 from the circle of hair between the eye-brows and 
from other marks (of the) great man emitted a 
shining ray. All over the- world, over all Buddha- 
flelds 

3 the light of this ray spread. Of these rays all over 
th6 world in all the Buddha-fields the Bnddhas 

» became incited by this magic transfqrmation. And 
then from each 

4 Buddha-field so many Buddhas \vent there to that 
world of people. 

Tibetan text 

This dharanl by name of 
Excellent gate of Vajrapani 
by the iathagata-s for the 
sake of all living beings 
is uttered 

' out of compassion. Just a« 
by the former mt/jagflta-s 
samyaksambuddha-s it was 
said and blessed and by true 
claim established so do I 
proclaim it. Then the 
Bhagavat 

from the circle of hair between 

the eye-brows—the mark of a 

great.mail—emitted a ray of 

light. Over all the Buddha- 

fields the brilliance of 

this ■ , 

light spread. Urged by this 

brilliance of the light, 

they came from each Buddha- 

field to that part of the 

Universe, where people 

(live). 
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Lines Chinese text 

2 (end) Buddha said to the Bodhisattva-mahasattva 

—“The Hand of Varja” : 

“This 

3 divine incantation, dharanl preserving life, 
“The Excel- 

4 lent Gate” was already uttered (and) protected by 
the former tathagata-s samyaksarnbuddha-i. 


verso 

1 They proclaimed a vow and established it'truly, I 
at present also for the benefit and out ofcompassion 

2 for all beings proclaim a great vow and establish 
it truly. Therefore I say this dhdrani. Then the 
Bhagavat emitted light 

3 from the circle between the eye-brows—the marie 
of a great man. This light illuminated all the 
Buddha-fields. 


4 By the magical power of the Buddha all the 

tathdgata-s \n the. Buddha-fields saw this light and 
each of them at the same time went from his field 
to the world of human beings (sahd 'lokadhdtu). 


In the table below we suggest the possible reconstructed 
variant of the reading of the-given dhara^i in the T’ang 


period. 

Sanskit 

husavati 

pusavati 

hilihili 

yathabhaya 

yathagni 

yathapararn 

yathabhayarp 


Saka 
husavate 
phusavate 
pusavati20 
hili heli 
yatha vajrri 
yatha agni 
yatha paramcarn 
yalhabhayara 


Tibetan 

husavati 

mupavati 

hilihili 

yathapadzuya 

yathaagni 

yathaparantsa 

yathanala 


Chinese , 

husapati 

pusapati, 

pusapatiM 

hili hili 

yat’acheya 

yat’Sak’ini 

yat’apalamcha 

yat’apgyaro 


20. Two words instead of one in the Sanskrit text. 
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yathavajre, 

yatha paramca^i 
yatha vajrram 

yathavadzrana 

yat’apachelam 

yathahrdayam 

yatha hyadayaam^z 

yathahrdaya23 
svaha24 • 

yat’ahelitayam 


The table shows that magic formulas in different versions 
coincide and diverge in a way which makes it impossible to 
reconstruct the original Sanskrit version. 


21. paramca is repeated here. In the Sanskrit text it is absent. 

22. The reading of the Khotanese-Saka version suggested by Prof. H. 
Bailey should possibly be changed to hrdayam. The underline sign for 
ya and r in Upright Central Asian Brahmt is almost the same and its 
variations often depend on the peculiarities of the hand-writing. 
However, the possibility of Skt, hrdayam. changing into hyadayam in 
the late Khotanese-Saka language should be considered, for the latter 
in a position before a consonant often proves unstable. See H. W. 
Bailey, BSOAS, vol. x, p. 917 ; Asia Major, N. N. S., i, p. 38 ; TPhS, 
1952 (1953), p. 57 ; M. J, Dresden, The Jatakastava, p. 408. 

23. Inseparably from the following word. 

24. This word is present only in the Tibetan text, 


FRAGMENT OF THE SAKA VERSION OF THE 
DHARMASARiRA-SUTRA FROM THE 
N. F. PETROVSKY COLLETION 


The Manuscript Collection of the Leningrad Brapch of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences contains two folios of a Saka text which, in our 
opinion, is a part of the Saka version of the Sanskrit Dharma- 
sanra-sutra. This opinion is confirmed not only by the 
contents of the text itself but by the fact that the title of the 
Sanskrit original is mentioned in it.* 

■k Abbreviations used in this paper are as follows; 

* Asmussen—J. P. Asmussen, The Khotanese BhadracarySdehna. Text, 

Translation and Glossary, together with the Buddhist Sanskrit 
Original(=Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, bistorisk- 
filologiske Meddelelger, xxxix, 2), Copenhagen, 1961. 

BHSD—F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 
Dictionary, New Haven, 1953, vol ii: Dictionary. 

Dresden—M. J. Dresden, The Jatakastava or 'Praise of the 
Buddha’s Former Births’: Indo-Scythian (Khotanese) Text, English 
Translation, Grammatical Notes, and Glossaries (=Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, vol. 45), 1955. 

E—E. Leumanh, Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des 
Buddhismus. Text und Uebersetzung aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben 
Von M. Leumann (=Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
. xxi, Leipzig, 1933,*36). 

Edgerton—F. Edgerton, op. cit., vol. i: Grammar. 

Kt—H. W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, vol. iii, Cambridge, 1956. 
vol. V, 1963. 

' Primer—Sten Konow, Primer of Khotanese Saka, Oslo, 1949. 

SP— Saddharmapundarika, ed. by H. Kern and B*. Nanjio, St. 
Petersburg, 1912. (Quoted by pages and lines). 

Siddhasara—H. M. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, vol. i, Cambridge, 
1945, p. 56. 
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Before this only one very short text (one folio) of the 
Sanskrit Dharmasanra-sutra was known. It had been 
discovered in Idikutsabri (Eastern Turkistan) and was pub¬ 
lished in 1904 by H. Stoenner.* 

The Saka text under review, though similar in a number 
of Buddhist ternas to the Sanskrit one from Idikutsabri, is not 
a direct Saka version of the latter, it agrees more closely 
with the text of a manuscript containing another Sanskrit 
Dharmasarira, which is also kept in the above-mentioned 
Leningrad Manuscript Collection (See Tables below)® though 
the latter does not completely correspond with it either. 

We believe that the text under analysis js a fragment of a 
Saka version of the Dharmasarira which in its turn-is a tran» 
slation of another hitherto unknown version of the Sanskrit 
work, similar to the Leningrad manuscript. The discovery 
of the manuscripts containing a new version of Sanskrit 
Dharmasarira and a part of the Saka version shows that 
the Dharmahrira was quite popular both with the Indian 
and- the Iranian populations of Eastern Turkistan. A 
Chinese translation (Fa shen ching) is also known. It was 
made by Fa-hsien at the end of the tenth century.®' 

1. H. Stoenner, “Zentralasiatische-Sanskrittexte in Brahmiscbrift aus 
Idikutsabri, Chinesisch-Turkistan, I”, SPA1V, xliv, 1904, pp. 1282-1287. 

2. We intend to publish this Sanskrit manuscript in the near future. 
It evidently contains the complete version of the work, judging 
by the siddham at the beginning of the text and by the colophon 
at its end. The latter reads as follows : . . . dharma'sarlram nama 
samapta idem avocat bhagavamn aptamand bhiksu bhdsitam abhya- 
nandat. The manuscript consists of five folios, each of four lines, 
and contains a large number of terras and categories of the Buddhist 
doctrine. Some passages are very similar to those of the Dharma- 
samgraha (see Dharmasamgraha, An Ancient Collection of BuddhKst 
Technical Terms, prepared for publication by Kenjiu Kaswara, ed. by 
by F. Max Muller and H. Wenzel, Oxford, 1885). 

3. Fa shen ching, C/iinesfi 3Vj/iifn&:a (Tokyo, 1880-1885), vol. vi, fasc, 7, 
pp, 56-57, see Nanjio’s Catalogue, N 921 ; Taisho Tripitaka, N 766, 
vol. xvii, pp. 699b-700c. We have compared the Chinese translation 
with the Sanskrit text of the Leningrad Dharmasarira manuscript. 
The comparison revealed considerable similarity in the texts. It is 
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There is no doubt that the publication of the ^aka version 
of the Dharmakrlra is of considerable interest for Buddholo- 
gists and particularly for those, who are concerned with 
Buddhist manuscripts. But it is of even greater importance 
for the study of the Saka language, because it presents a new 
Saka text, a version' of a well-known Sanskrit work, which in 
several respects is similar to the Sanskrit original. These 
Sanskrit-Saka parallels are particularly interesting. 

It is necessary to point out the titles of Buddhist works 
mentioned in the Saka text such as PrajJiQparamitU. Sad- 
dharmapuridanka, Buddhdyatatpsaka, Lankdvatdra, Dasabhu- 
mika, Ratnakuta, Mahasannipdta. 

The text is written on yellowish paper 36 x 8.5 cm in four 
lines. At eleven cm from the left edge there is a hole for the 
cord. Its diameter is 1.5 cm. It is surrounded by a circle. 
The rnargins on both sides are 1.5 cm. 

The writing is upright Central Aslan Brahmi, the folios 
are numbered on the left margin recto, the numbers being 6 
and 7. 

The manuscript was discovered in Kashgar and was sent to 
academician S. F. Oldenburg by N. F. Petrovsky. The 
palaeography of the manuscript allows us to date it approxi¬ 
mately in the sixth or seventh century A.D. 

The text reads as follows ; 

6A 

1. ttina sutrana natagamggavalya* gyasta balysa baly- 
susta busta® u cu ra bhadrrakalpya balysa tti— 

quite possibletbat the Chinese text is a translation from a manuscript 
containing the same version of the Sanskrit D/iormo^arira as the one 
represented in the Leningrad Manuscript Collection. A final solution 
of the problen requires a more detailed comparison of the texts after 
the publication of the Sanskrit Dharmaiarira. We take the opportunity 
to express our gratitude to L. N. Menschikoff (USSR), who has 
helped in the study of the Chinese text and also to Prof. Sir H. Bailey 
(England), Prof. I Gershevitch (England), Prof. V. Livschitz (USSR) 
and Dr. L. Gerzenberg (USSR). 

4' With deleted first two dots, hence nata, skt. na^ii transcribed. 

5 ! Cf. Skt. Dharmasarira (5A 3-4; MS. from Petrovsky’s Collection, 
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2. na bvari. ttiiia cu bissam gyastana balysana meri 
pira manamda ttina cu mahayamna 

3. hauda padya hamgassa hambistana siddhamtta hvata 
astatnna tathaggataggarbha. see— 

4. kayana. dida dharmakaya.® tcuramma anutpadani- 
raudha.^ puba lokadhatuvyavasthamna ksem- 

6B 

1. ma (bodhi)satv(a)® hau(da)Tna /.../ tath{aga)tainahat- 
raya. si(ta) hamgasa mahayamna siddhamtta hva 

2. cu vi(na) mahayamna uhulamna ni byauda ttina mi si 
dharmassarira namma data ttidi- 

3. ra uvara gambhira paramartha cu Prajiiaparamme 
astamaa SaddHarmapundari Bu- 

4. ddhavalaitsai (Lam)ggava(ta)ra® Da^abhumai Ratna- 
kula^® Mahasatndva^’- cu buru mahayamna da- 

Leningrad): ... dharmaiarlram dharmanadl Gamganadlyaluko 

samyaksambuddhd svalaksanasamdnyalaksanata's cavabudhya ... 

6 . Cf. E. XXV 387 : ttathSgatta-ggarbha tramu vastata pObtalkho ye 
ratanu nasta u di sSandau priha ; 388 ; pusso eka~yani dharma-kaya 
abhavajdata hvanamata harstaya panaste. 

7. Cf. E. xiv, 157 : kye' anutpdda paysenda anarodho-dharma paysenda 
kho na na bodhisatva paysenda Inina mananda diydna. 

8 . Perhaps bodhisattva, as bodhisattvabhiima, (7A2). 

9. In the Mahdvyutpatti the name Lankavatara is mentioned together 
with the following names of sutras : Biiddhdvatomsaka {Saka. Buddha- 
valaitsai), Saddharmapundortka, Dasabuumika, Batnakuta. 

10. In E. xiv, there are the following names of sUtras : Ratnakula=na 
(verse 42), Da’sabhum (/) ya (43), Buddhavalatasiya (46), Prajnap (a) 
rdmato (48). 

11. Saka Mahdsamdva=‘^kt. Mahdsannipdta, In Saka the -mn-or-nn- 
of the Skt. word has become -n{m)d-. The word samnipata often 
occurs in medical texts in the from samdvaina (sea Siddhasdra, 125, 
V. 4). In E, xiv, 13 the form mahasandavata is mentioned along with 
Prajndpdrdmata and Buddhavalatsai (see our text). On the text of the 
Mahdsannipdta, see F. W. Thomas in A. F. R. Hoernle’s Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan (Oxford, 
1916), pp, lOOff,; N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, iv, 1 (Calcutta, 1959), 
pp. i-xiv, text pp. 1-136 (also Journal of the Oriental Institute,. Baroda, 
1959, ix, pp. 135-140). 
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7A 

1. ta hamgassa hambistana artha mara dharma^larira 
sutra vira hvata tciiina srartyupasthanana 

2. a(stam)na samyakprahanamna riddhipadam^® u hauda 
bodhyamga dassau bodhisatvabhuma khu vista- 

3. rna (Da)ssabhumva hvata^® u dasau pSrame u dassau 
mista pranihana u dassau ttatha- 

4. gatabala ttye (kidna) si(ta') (dha)nna^^arira nama. cu 
b(uru) balysuna da artha bi^sa mara sti 

7B 

1. ttye kidnai mi gyasta balysa datinai ^^arira bve cu 
bisse data haindramgga balysusti : ttara hve gyasta 

2. balysa cu ja i bisivrassai o bisivrassaiSa cu itu hvanau 
piriya o plrU** pi- 

3. di o saji o parrSinmi^ ci ssai si pamjsa anamttanarya 
karma yudi aya ttye sutra pra- 

4. bhavanai bissa tti karma jyari si ni narya ni jsata u 
ysamtha vara ni nasti. u ttisthamda 

(6A) —With this sutra the divine Buddhas (as numerous^ 
as the grains in the Ganga river have attained Enlightenment 
and in the same way the Buddhas belonging to the Bhadra- 
kalpa attain (Enlightenment) with this sutra. And with it for 
all divine Buddhas and, like a father and mother, in the 
Mahayana in short and in summary is related the teaching 
. consisting of seven main ways, at the beginning the tathagata- 
garbha [the womb of Tathagata], the second—e/cayano [the 


12 Cf. E. XXV. 279 ; smrtty-upasthana durna samyaprahanalpSrnanu b&Jo 
raddhapata kho halita. 

13. Similar text in E. xiv. 43: ...kho Da'sabhum{.i)ya vistama hvaUre. 

14, With deleted first i, hence for part. , 

15 Misprint.for regular parrami. Cf. our text with the text of the Saka 
Bhadrakalpikasutra (Sten Konow. Saka Version of the Bho I^Avhond- 
linger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. 1929, U, Nr 1/, 
p. 10 ; u cu mi samanyau si himate ssada bisivrrSsai o bislvrrS^ama cu 
ttyam yserySm pamjem gyastam baysbrn nSmma safi a ® 

hvamhi o pin o parlplde o dijsate opvate ... 
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o,nly vehicle], the third— dharmakaya [the body of dharmd\, 
the fomth—amtpndanirodha [absence of origination and 
cessation], the fifth— lokadhatuvyamsthaim [respective deter¬ 
mination of the world system], the sixth- 

(6B)—bodhisattm, the seventh'-iaihSgatamShatmya [the 
magnificence of Tathagata]. This teaching is related in short 
in the Mahayana. And [this] is to be found nowhere else 
but iii the Mahayana. So here is this doctrine called the 
Dharmasarira so exalted, deep and possessing the highest 
meaning, and beginning with Prajnaparamitd (indues) 
Saddharmapundarlka, Buddhavatamsaka, Lankavatara, Dasa- 
bhiimika, Ratnakuta, Mahdaannipdta ; and however extensive 
the teaching of the Mahayana is— 

(7A)—on the whole the meaning [of it] here in the Dhar- 
masarlra-sutra in short is set forth : beginning with four 
applications of mentality (smrtyupasthana), proper exertions 
{samyakprahana) and bases of supernatural power (rddhipada) 
[there are also] seven members of- Enlightenment (bodhyanga) 
ten stages of bodhisattva (bodhisattvabhumi) as (it) is related in 
detail in the Daiabhu>nika~sUtra, and ten supreme virtues of 
Buddhas (paramiia) and ten great ardent desires (pranihana, 
Skt. pranidhana) and ten powers of Tathagata name (tathagata- 
bala). For the sake of this is this here Dharmasarira. 
Whatever is the Buddha’s meaning it is all. 

(7B)—For the sake of this the divine Buddha has preached 
this body of the Law. And the divine Buddha has explained 
there the whole Law of the perfect Enlightenment, And tvho- 
ever are the youth or the maiden let him or her write down 
this sermon. or order to writb down or learn by heart or 
understand and (for him) too who has committed the five 
sins causing endless heJls, by the power of this sutra all his 
/carma-s will disappear and he will not go to hell and he will 
not enter upon (thq circle) of birth there and those remaining 
(in the world)”^. 

The categories of the Buddhist doctrine which are enumer¬ 
ated in the Saka manuscript agree with those-in the Sanskrit 
Dharmasarira (of the Leningrad manuscript) and in some other 
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similar texts (Dharmasarlra from Idikutsahri, Dharmasamgraha, 
Mahavyutpaiti). These agreements are listed in the table, 
(p. 263). 


GLOSSARY16 

anutpadaniraudha (Skt, anutpadanirodha) ‘without origination 
and cessation’, BHSD, pp. 27, 300 ; n.sg. anutpadaniraudha 
(6A. 4). 

anamttanaria (adj.) (Skt. anantarya) “(action) causing endless 
hells, bringing immediate retribution, deadly sin” (see 
Asmussen, p. 42) ; see Bu. Skt. anantarya (adj.) ‘immedia¬ 
tely supcessive’ ; anantariya, subst. nt. ‘crime bearing 
immediate fruition, deadly sin’ (BHSD, p.20) acc. pi. 
anarnttanarya (7B. 3). 

artha (Skt. ariha) ‘object, meaning, aim, matter’, n.sg. artha 
(7A. 1, 4). 

ah (Av, ah-) ‘to be’; op. 3 sg.i (7B. 2); perf, opt. 3sg. aya (7B. 3) 
(see Dresden, p. 453). 

astana ‘beginning with’ (on the verb astan-asta(m) da “to 
begin”, see 6ailey, JRAS, 1942, p. 24 ; inst. sg. astarnnci 
(6A3) ; (6B3 ; 7A2) ; see Dresden, p. 469. 

/, see ah. 

m(Av. uta. Primer, p. 97) ‘and’ {6AI ; 7A2, 3 ;-7B4). 

uvara (Skt. udara) ‘exalted, noble’, Dresden, p. 459 ; n. sg. 
uvUra (6B3). 

uhularnha ‘elsewhere’ (6B2) (see Primer, p. 53 uholana). 

ekayana (Skt. ekayana) (6A3-4) ; Bu. ‘the only vehicle’; 
synonym for mahayana along with buddhayana and bodhi- 
sattvayana, See BHSD, p. 446 with reference to SP 40. 13f. 
where is said that this is really the only vehicle and there 
is no second nor a third vehicle. 

16. The entries are in the following order ; a, a, i/a, i, u. u, e/ai (ei), o/au ; 
k, kh, g/gg ; c, ch, j/gy, te, ts. js ; (t/tt, d, dh); t/tt, th, d/dh, n/nn 
(ny); p, ph, b/bh, m ; y, r/rr, 1, v; s/(ss), s/(ss), s(ss): ys ; h. 
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o ‘or’ (7B2, 3). 

karma nt. (Skt. karman) ‘an act, action’ ; n.pl karma (7B3‘4) ; 
kidna ‘for the sake of’ ; kidna (7A4) ; kidnai (7B1) ; E has 
kadana, kadna ; see Dresden, p. 471, These and other 
forms go bade to a NW Prakrit Krorayina Kharosthi 
kridena, kritena, Skt. krte (See Bailey, Asia Major, N.S„ 'll, 
1, 1951, p. 41). 

ksema ‘sixth’ ; n.sg. ksernma (6A4 ; 6B1). 

khu ‘as, like, so that, when’ (7A2) (see Asmussen, p. 66). 

garnhhlra tSkt. gambhira) ‘deep, profound’ ; see Asmussen, 
p. 55 ; n.sg. garnblra (6B3). 

gamgga, see nataggarnggamlya (Skt. Ganga, N. of a river; 
on the different forms see, §aka St., 136). The first of 
nata is deleted.' 

gyasta ‘divine, majestic’ ; as a noun ‘god, king’ -»n.sg, gyasta 
(7BI) ; n. pi. gyasta (6A1); gen. pi. gyastana (6A2). 
ci ‘if, when' (7B3). 

cu rel, pron. ‘who, which ; since, because, when’ (6A1, 2; 

6B2 ; 7B1, 2) ; cu burn ‘as many as’ (6B4, 7A4). 
ja ‘indeed, now’ (7B2) i 

jin,jan-: jata ‘to decay, disappear’ ; pres med, pass. 3 pi, 
jydri (7B4) (see Dresden, p. 474). 
tcahora ‘four’ ; gen, tcuina (7A1) (see Dresden, p. 411 n.). 
tcurama (tcUramma) ‘fourth’; n. sg. tcurarwna (6A4). 
jsa ‘to go’ (cf. Skt. gacchati) ; pres. 3 sg.Jsata (7B4) (Dresden 
p. 475). 

tathagatdggarbha (Skt. tathagata-garbha) “the womb of Tatha- 
gata, the womb where the T, is conceived and nourished 
and matured” (BHSD, p. 248) ; n. gen. sg, tathagataggar- 
bha (6A3). 


Bon. 34 
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tathagatamahatmya (Skt. idr) ‘the magnificence of the Tatha- 
gata’' not given in BHSD ; n. sg. °mahatmya (6BI). Two 
unclear aksaras precede, possibly sarva-. 
ttathdgatabala (Skt. tathagatabala) ‘a power of a Tathagata’ 
(see BHSD, p. 397) ; n. pi. ttathagatabala (7A3-4)., 
ttaram ‘there’ (7B1) (cf. Skt. tatm) (see Primer, p. 104 ttarn, 
ttira. < *ta0ra), 
tti, seo. si (sa). 

ttidira ‘such’ (cf. ttedera : Saka St., p. 50) ; n. sg, ttidira 
(6B2-3). 

ttim. see si {sa). 

ttistha (Skt. tistha-) ‘to stand’ ; pres, pple n. pi. ttisihamda 

■ (7B4) (see Saka St. p. 188). Cf. Skt, tisthantika ‘remaining 
in the world’, contrasting with 'entered into nirvdrxa' (see 
BHSD,’p. 254). 

ttu, see si {sa),' 
ttye see si (sa). . 

Dasabhumai (Skt. Da^abhumika-sutra), name of a Buddhist 
work ; n. sg. Dasabhumai (6B4) ; loc. pi. Daskabhumva 
(6A3). 

dasau (7A3), dassau (Skt. dam) ‘ten’ (7A2, 3). 
da, see data. 

data (da-) (Skt. dharma) ‘a Law, dharma, doctrine’; n. sg. 

■ data (7B2 ; 6B4-7A1) ; acc. sg. data (7B1) ; n. sg. da (7A4). 
datinaa ‘belonging to the-Law, of the Law’ (see Dresden, 

p. 458); acc. sg. ddtinai (7B1). 
dida ‘third’ ; n. sg. dida (6A4). 

\ 

dharmakldya {Sk.t. dharmakdya) ‘the body of dharma (one of the 
.three bodies of a Buddha along with sarnbhoga-kdya and 
nirmdna-kdya)'; n. sg. dharma-kdya (6A4). 

Dharmassarlra (Skt. Dharmasartra), name of a Buddhist work 
‘the body of the dharma' ; n. sg. Dharmassarlra (6B2 ; 
7A4) ; gen. sg. DharmasSarira (7A1) ' (dharmassarlra sutra 
vira) see Dresden, p. 408, '■ , 
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naria (Skt. naraka) ‘a hell’; loc. sg, narya {7B4), 
nama (cf. Av. naman-) ‘a name’ ; namma (6B2) ‘by name’ 
(Dresden, p. 459 ; nama (7A4) 'by name’. 
nas ; nata ‘to take, undertake, enter upon’ ; pers. 3 sg. nasti 
(7B4) (,see Dresden, p. 459). 

wi'not’ (6B4). 

nataggamggavalya (6A1) ‘the sand of the GangS river’, ganga- 
va=lika is often used in many Indian sources, for example 
in SP 10.9 ; yatha ganga-valikah ; 96.9 ; yatha gafiga- 
valikah. See note 5. The first.. of nata is deleted; here 
nata transcribes SKt. nadl, 
pamjsa (Av. panca-) ‘five’ (7B3). 

padya ‘a way, manner, path’; acc. pi. padya (6A3); sec 
H. W. Bailey and Alan S. C. Ross. ‘Path’, TPS, 1961, pp. 
130-132. 

paramdrtha (Skt. id.) adj. ‘having the highest, best sense’; n. 
sg. paramdrtha (6B3). 

pandm ‘to understand’; opt. 3 sg. parrpmmi (7B3), misprint 
for parrdmi ; the Vajracchedika (29 v. 3) has Sutra dijsddi 
vasldi pardmldi (K.T, HI, p. 26) for Skt. sutramdn udgrahis- 
yanti’dhdrayisyanti vacayisyanti paryavdpsyanti. The verb 
paryavdp- means ‘to understands’ ; see BHSD, p. 334 
paryavdpnoti ‘masters, understands (words, a speech, a text, 
learning)’. See also pardmdm (KT, III p. 31) ; parrdmemaie 
- (KT, V, p. 261). Prof. H. W. Bailey kindly gave some 
material on the verb parrdm. 

pdrdma (Skt. pdramitd) f. 'supreme virtue of Buddhas’; n. pi. 
pdrdme (7A3). 

pitar,pata {Ay.pitar) ‘a father’; gen. sg.plra (7A2). 
pir ; plda ‘to write’; inf, pidi (7B2-3) (Dresden, p. 460) , opt. 
3 sg! ptriya (7B2) ; pin (7B2) (see Bailey, BSOAS, VH! 4, 
p. 935 pir, pple plda as from old Iran, pati-kar-to ‘imitate, 
cope’ used in old Persian of the rock sculptures of Behistan, 
and in Mid. Pers. patkar, N. Pers. pailcar. Arm. patker for 
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‘representation, picture’; also BSOAS, IX, 1, p. 76) ; but 
abondoned later BSOAS, XXI, 5sq. Here pin {7B2) has 
deleted first i, hence pari . 

puha ‘fifth’ ; n. sg. puhaa (6A4). 

Prajnapararnma (Skt, Prajnaparamita) N of a work (or class 
of works) ; gen. sg. Prajnaparamme (6B3) (see Dresden, 
p. 409), 

pranihana (Skt. pranidhana) ‘fixation of mind, ardent desire, 
earnest wish, vow’ (BHSD, p. 360) ; n. pi. pranihana 
(7A3) : dassau mista pranihana- Skt. dam mahapranidha- 
rtdni ; see E. S. 467 ; XIV, A'i dasau pranihana. 

prahhdva (Skt. prabhava) ‘power, influence’ ; ins. sg. prabhdva 
=na(7B4) (with i ‘it' prabhavanai). 

balysa ‘the Exalted one, the Lord, Buddha’ ; n. sg. balysa 
(7B1-2) ; n. pi. balysa (6AI) ; gen. pi. balysana (6A2). 

balysuna ‘belonging to Exaltedness, exalted, connected with 
Buddha’ (Dresden, p. 461 ; Asmussen, p. 47) ; n. sg, 
balysufia (7A4). 

‘Exa,ltedness, Enlightenment’(Skt. bodhi, Asmussen, 
p. 47) ; acc. St. balysusta (6A/) ; gen. sg. balysuhi {I'BW 
(see Dresden, p. 400, 11.1). 

bissa, bisa (Av. vispa) ‘each, all every’ ; n. sg. bisse (7BI) (see 
Dresden, p. 461) ; bissa (7A4) ; n. pi. bissa (7B4) ; gen. 
pi. A/is5m (6A2). 

bislvrassaa (translated from 'Skt. kuJaputra) ‘the son of a 
(noble) family ; high-born young man’ ; n. sg. bisivrassai 
(7B2). 

bisivrassaina f. ‘a high-born maiden’ ; n. sg. bislvrassaina 
(7B2). 

bud-, busta'to understand, feel, attain, experience, perceive 
(Av. baod-, Dresden, p. 483) ; past pass, pple 3 pi. busta 
(6A1) ; pres. med. 3 pi. bvari (6A2). 

Buddhavalaitsai (Skt. Buddhdvatarnsaka-sUtra), name of a 
Buddhist work ; n. sg. °ai (6B3-3) ; see E. XIV, 13, XlV, 
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46. In XIV. 13 B° occurs together with MahasandavUta 
{MahSsannipatasutra)a.nd Prajnaparamata (Prajnaparamita). 

busta, see bud. 

bodhisatva (hodhasatva) (Skt. bodhisattva) ; n. sg. bodhisatva 
(6B1). 

bodhisatvabhumi (Skt. bodhUattvabhumi) ‘the stage, state, 
ground of bodhisattva' (see BHSD, pp. 410-411); n. pi. 
bodhisatvabhumd (7A2) ; see Mahavyutpatti 885-895. In 
the Skt. Dharmasarira from Leningrad dasa bodhisatva- 
bhumaya (h) is mentioned (2B2). 

bodhyamga (Skt. bodhyahga) ‘member of Enlightenment 
(usually seven)’ (BHSD, p. 403) n. pi. bodhyamga (7A2); 
see E. XXV. 280 hoda bodhyamga. 

byeh : ‘to attain, obtain, come to, stfcceed in (Primer, 

p. 46 ; Asmussen, p. 50); past pass, pple n. sg byauda 
•(6B2). 

bhadrrakalpya (Skt. bhadrakalpika) (.‘belonging to the Bhadra- 
kalpa'; n. pi. bhadrakalpya (6A1). Bhadrakalpa 'a kalpa 
such as the present in which five Buddhas are to appear’ 
(BHSD, p. 406). 

mara ‘here’ (7A1, 4) ; from *imaera (see Bailey, BSOAS, 
XIII, 3, 1950, p. 659). 

mahdydna (Skt. Id.) ‘the great \eh\c\e, Mahayana'; gen, sg. 
mahayamna (6B2, 4) ; loc. sg. mahayarrma (6A2, Bl). 

Mahasamdva (Skt. Mahasannipatasutra), name of a Buddhist 
work; n. sg. mahasamdva (6B4); see note 10 ; cf. E. Maha- 
sandavata. 

Matar (Av. mdtar-) ‘a mother’ ; gen. sg. meri (6A2). 

mananda (pres, pple ^/mait to resemble, to be like’) ‘like, 
resembling, just as’ ; n. sg. manamda (bAa). 

mista {masta-) (cf. Skt. mahd-) ‘great (7A3). 

mi ‘this, thus’ (6B2 ; 7B1). 

yan '. yuda ‘to make, to do’ past pple yudi, w-itb opt. 'Mya 
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(7B3) (see Asimissen, B 93 and the text 55 r 3 ; ssai anam- 
tana—rya bisd Isuma ttriksaipamjsa yttdi i jadi isume 
riasa’). 

ysamtha ‘a birth’ ; n. sg. ysamtha (7B4). 

ra ‘now, also, just (6A1) ; often with cu (see). 

RatnakuJa (Skt. Ratnakuta), name of a Buddhist work ; n. sg. 
Ratnakula (6B4). 

riddhipada (S/ct. rddhipada) ‘the elements or bases of super¬ 
natural power (usually four)’ BHSD, p. 151) ; gen. pi. 
riddhipdddm (7A2) ;'see E. XI. 15 ; XXV, 279, sq. 

lokadhatuyyavasthamna (Skt. lokadhatuvyavasthana) ‘respective 
determination, diiferentiation of the world-regior., world- 
system’ (BHSD, pp. 464, 516) ; n. sg. lokadhatuvya- 
vasthamna (6A4). 

Lamggdvatara (Skt. Lankavatarasutra), name of a Buddhist 
work ; n. sg. Lamggavatarct (,6B4) ; in Saka the nk of the 
Skt. word may give mgga. In E (6, 4 ; 17,47) we have 
£a/jiggd=Skt. Lahkd. 

vara ‘there’.(7B4). 

valya (Skt. valika) ‘sand, gravel’ ; n. pi. valya in nataggarngga- 
valya (6A1). In Skt.'we often have the form valuka 
(Monier-Williams, Skt. Eng. Diet, p. 946), but in Buddhist 
texts from Central Asia, for example rfa the Kashgar MSS. 
of tlje SP : valika (see BHSD, p. 478). 

vina (Skt. vinh) ‘without, excepting’ (6B2). 

vistara m. (Skt. id) 'detail; amplification, full description ; 
(in BHS) the full text’ (BHSD, p. 504) ; inst. sg. vistarna 
(7A2-3), meaning ‘in detail, fully, at length’ ; see E. V. 39 
ausfuhrlich XIV, 11, 43 ; XV. 97 ; XXIII, 303 ; XXV, 437 ; 
see also note 11. 

vira ‘in, on, upon’ (7AI) (see Bailey, TPS, 1945, p. 6). 

vyavastharnnd, see Jokadhatu. 

ssarlra (Skt. sartra) ‘a body’ ; acc. sg. ssarira (7B1). ] sa{si) 
2. sata {sita), dem. pron.; oi sg. si (6B2) ; 7B3, 4., sita 
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{<*sata) (6B1; 7A4); acc. sg. (7B2) ; gen.sg.itye 
(7A4 ; 7B1 with kidna, kidnai ; 7B3) ; inst. sg. ttina (6A1-2 ; 
6B2 ‘therefore, so’) ; n. pi. tti (-784). 

se (older ^ata) ‘another, second’ ; n. sg. [se] (6A3) (see Bailey 
BSOAS, Xril, 3, 1950, p. 653). 

ssal ‘even, also, indeed’ (7B3) (rendering Skt, api, Dresden, 
p. 487) ; see E. ssai, ssei. 

std ; stdta (Old Iran, std-\ ‘to stand, to be’ ; pres. tned. 3 sg. 
sti (7A4). , . 

Saddhavmapundari (Skt. Saddharmapundarikd), name of a 
Buddhist work ; n. sg. (6B3). 

samyakprahdna (Skt. id.) ‘proper, right exertion, strenuosity’ 
(BHSD, pp. 389, 582), gen. pi. samyakprahMdrpna {Ikl) ; 
see E. XXV 5 279, etc. (see p. 467). 

saj (stya) ‘to learn, study’ ; opt. 3 sg. s3ji (7B3). 

siddhamtta (Skt. siddhqnta) ‘a doctrine, dogma, teaching’; 
n. sg. siddhamtta (6A3 ; 6 B 1 ). 

sUtra (Skt. id.) ; inst. sg. sutrana ( 6 AI); gen. sg. sutra (7A1 ; 
siitra vira ; 7B3). 

smrtyupasthana (Skt. id.) ‘application of mentality, of aware¬ 
ness’ (see BHSD, p. 614) ; gen. pi, smrtyupasthdnBna 

, (7AI) ; seeE. VH, 56 ; Xr. 18 ;XXV. 279. 

hamgaMa ‘in short’ (6A3; 7A1) (see Saka St., p. 140); hamgaka 
’(?) (6B1). 

hamdramgga (from the verb hamdrahg) ‘to make firm’. The 
root drahg means ‘to hold, make firm’. The verb 
hamdrramj occurs for example in Siddhasara (126, v. 5) for 
Tib. bsruh zih ‘to keep’ ; see Bailey, BSOAS, VIII, 1, 
p, 124, harridrramjdna ‘to be kept’, Tib. hsrun (ham-drahg) 
also Bailey, JRAS, 1955, pp. 14ff. dramga in Khar, text 
‘holding, established position’; Sogd. *d~rang ‘fortified*, 
with ■ reference to Henning, BSOAS, XII, p. 605, n; 4. 
See also I. Gershevitch, The Avestan Hymn to Mithra 
(Cambridge, 1959, pp- 266-267), on avadrahga from ;Bu 
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Skt. avadranga (see BHSD, p. 72), On the basis of this 
material it is difficult to determine the exact meaning of the 
word hamdramgga but we’ can suppose that it means 
‘strong' and in a metaphorical sense ‘perfect, real’ (cf. 

• ‘perfect Enlightenment’), because it is connected with 
balysUsii ‘Enlightenment’ (perhaps it corresponds to Skt. 
samyaksambodhi ‘perfect Enlightenment’) ; gen. sg. 
> hamdramgga (7BI). A. G. Perihanyan kindly gave some 
material on the verb drahg. 

hambistd (past pass, pple of the verb hambrih-) ‘putting 
together’; inst.—abl. sg. hambistana (6A3;7A1) (translation 
of Skt. samasena ‘in short, in summary’ ; see Dresden, 
p. 408 ; Bailey, BSOAS, VJII, p. 124). 
hauda ‘seven’ (6A3 ; 7A2), ' 

haudama ‘seventh’ ; n. sg. haudama (6BI). 
hvanaa m. or nt. ‘a word, saying’ ; acc, sg, hvanau (7B2). 
ftvo/I: hvata, hva ‘to speak’ ; past pass, pple n. sg. hvata 
(6A3 ; 7A1), hva (6B1) (see ^aka St., p. 145) ; n. acc. pi. 
hvata (7A3) ; pple. 3 sg. live (7B1). 
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FROM THE HISTORY OF 
RUSSIAN BUDDHOLOGY 

There exists a long and lasting tradition behind the school 
of Buddhist studies in'Russia. Professor 1. Minayev (1840- 
1890) an eminent student of the East and a great traveller, is 
with good reason regarded as the founder of this school. His 
best known and most fundamental work on Buddhism— 
Buddhism : Surveys and Materials, was published in 1887 and 
was designed, as the author himself stressed, “to question,the 
conclusions and principles accepted by contemporary 
scholars”. Professor Minayev opposed the view that 
Buddhism having appeared as both an ethical and religious 
creed, had remained unchanged throughout its long history 
and that the Pali Canons alone represented the complete and 
systematic exposition of the ancient Buddhist doctrine. Most 
scholars of the 19th century did not show a critical approach 
'to accounts in the Southern Canons and later Pali commen¬ 
tators on events in the history of Buddhism and to the 
chronology of many texts. One' needed outstanding erudition, 
a profound knowledge of the Buddhist sources, audacity, and 
unfailing intuition to attempt to refute long-established beliefs. 
Minayev urged the need for a more thorough study of 
Buddhism which he regarded as a historico-cultural and social 
phenomenon exerting a profound influence on all aspects of 
the people’s life in the East. 

In Professor Minayev’s research the problem of the 
Buddhist doctrine and the history of the shaping of the Pali 
Canons connected with the Buddhist councils figure promi¬ 
nently. After an analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan 
writings, he concluded that the Buddhist councils were in 
reality meeting centres of individual Buddhist sects. Minayev s 
conclusions on the sectarian nature of these councils, and his 
claim that chronicles to that effect were altered in the later 
Buddhist schools, evoked long and animated discussion among 
scholars of Buddhism. 
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It was his brilliant knowledge of factual material derived 
from a multitude of sources, such as written records, legends 
and works of art, that enabled Professor Minayev to go so 
deeply into the major problems of the history of Buddhism. 
Professor Minayev was one of the first European scholars of 
Budddism to become interested in the Jatakas and to regard 
this collection of tales not so much as a monument of 
Buddhist moral teaching as an important clue to profound 
research in folklore. 

In the course of his man^ travels through the Orient, this 
Russian scholar acquired a rich collection of manuscripts, 
mostly referring to Ceylon, India, Nepal and Burma, which 
today are kept in the manuscript division of the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin Public Library in Leningrad.* Most impressive was 
the number of manuscripts in'Pali which be brought from 
Ceylon and Burma. During his lifetime Minayev succeeded 
in publishing only a small selection of his manuscripts, among 
them the Anagatavar^sa and The Hymn to the Avalokitesvara. 
However, the greater part of his collection has not yet been 
studied or published. 

His master’s thesis included the publication, translation 
and study of the Pratimoksa-sjitra, the principal part of the 
.Vinaya-Pitaka. It was with good reason that Minayev chose 
this monument for his object of research. This being one of 
the most ancient Buddhist canonic compositions, gives a 
remarkable insight into the history of the organization of the 
Buddhist community and the strife of the various schools and 
sects within it, Minayev’s publication enabled scholars to 
acquire a knowledge of these Buddhist disciplinary rules not 
in translation, as previously, but in the Pali original. The 
publication of the Pratimoksa-sutra, based on several manus¬ 
cripts, may well be regarded as the first scholarly textual 
work in Russian Indology, the fore.runner of such world- 
famous publications as the Bibliotheca Buddhica, initiated by 
the academicians F. Shcberbatsky (Th. Stcherbatsky) and 
S. Oldenburg, who were Minayev’s disciples. 

Of the Pali sources published by Professor Minayev the 
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most notable is The Kathavatthupakarana, a work expounding 
controversial issues of Buddhist philosophy and dealing with 
the struggle of the orthodox Buddhists against the heretical 
schools. The Ceylon tradition ascribes the expounding of the 
Kathavatthu to Tissa Moggaliputta who was supposed to have 
delivered an address on it at tlie Third Synod at PStaliputra. 
After a historical study of the text. Professor Minayev was 
able to assign its origin to a later date which, however, in his 
opinion by no means minimized its significance as testimony 
of the fierce struggle which arise among the various schools 
within Buddhism in the course of many centuries. 

In the second edition of his principal work. Buddhism : 
Surveys and Materials, Professor Minayev published the 
Mahdvyutpatti or The Great Etymology— dictionary' of 
Buddhist terms. This compilation was extremely popular in 
the Buddhist world and had come down to us in the Tibetan, 
Chinese, Mongolian and Manchurian translations. 

The role which religion in general and Buddhism in parti¬ 
cular played in the cultural and historical development of the 
Oriental nations was well understood by Professor Minayev. 
He wrote : “Not only him who, in time, will be obliged to act 
in the East is a knowledge of the Oriental religions essential 
and vital, but the study of this religion is of lofty significance 
to every thinking person of our time”. 

Professor Minayev had a brilliant command of Pali and 
was one of the first European students of that language. He 
wrote a grammar of Pali which won high favour with special¬ 
ists in that field and was translated into French and English, 
it also served as a textbook for the study of Pali in some of 
the countries of the East, including Burma and Ceylon. 

Of great importanceato Russian students of the history and 
culture of Ceylon were Professor Minayev’s travel diaries on 
Ceylon, in which he described in detail the monuments of art 
in that country and gave a brief exposition of the history of 

Buddhism there. . , , 

Professor Minayev was a man of progressive democratic 
views. During his travels in the East he displayed a deep 
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interest in the destinies of the Eastern peoples and their 
national anti-British movement. He believed in the ultimate 
triumph of the various national movement and criticized the 
colonial regimes. 

The finest traditions of Professor Minayev’s school of 
Buddhist research tvere continued by his pupils and disciples 
who have made a great contribution to the world study of 
Buddhism. 

The next period of Russian Buddhology concerns mainly 
the works of Academicians F. Scherbatsky (Th. Stcherbatsky) 
and ^ F. Oldenburg. 

The activities of F. Scherbatsky were a prominent land¬ 
mark in the studies of the philosophy and culture of Buddhism 
an*d these opened a new stage in that branch of science. The 
scholar and his disciples ushered in a new epoch in Soviet and 
world Buddhology. It was due to Academician F. Sckerbat- 
sky's research that the scientific community in Europe was 
able for the first time to realize how important and original 
the tbedfy of knowledge and the logic of Buddhism were. ■ 

Prof. Scherbatsky’s view on the progress of Buddhist 
philosophy and logic was that of a man of the 20th century, 
who tried to survey them in terms of the development of 
philosophical thought throughout the world and to translate 
them in ail their complexity into the language of European 
science. “I tried”, F. Scherbatsky wrote, “to make those 
theories understandable by contrasting them with and drawing 
parallels with the relevant European theories”. 

The legacy that F. Scherbastsky left us is manifold and 
varied. His studies ip Buddhology comprised investigation 
into and analysis of the main aspects of the Buddhist doctrine 
and the most important problems of BRiddhology as it appeared 
in his day, 

Scherbatsky became deeply interested in the scientific 
aspects of Buddhism at the beginning of our century. By 
that time world Buddhology bad already advanced consider¬ 
ably in the study of the Buddhist doctrine and the publication 
of many monuments of Buddhist culture, especially of those 
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belonging to the Ceylonese Pali tradition of TberavEda. 
Scholars in Europe already knew a number of very important 
Pali and Sanskrit texts : the Buddhist chronicle of Ceylon 
(The Mahavamsd), the Dhcimmapach, the text and the transla- 
-tion of the Sutta-nipata, etc/ 

The wealth ot Pali literature available to European scholars 
ted some Buddhologists to believe that the Southern tradition 
of Buddhism was the most ancient and that the Pali canon 
was the authentic body of writing, representing the genuine 
teachings of the Buddha himself. However, these traditional 
views were substantially revised after the finding and the 
subsequent publication of Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist texts belonging not to the Southern but to the 
Northern tradition of Buddhism. The writings of the 
Mahayana school of Northern Buddhism became available to 
European scholars; this development brought about new 
problems in Buddhology—Hinayana and MahSyana were to 
be correlated, the nature and chronology of the original teach¬ 
ings of the Buddha were to be established and verified, etc, 

Scherbatsky was initiated into Buddhology at a time when 
the basic concepts of the science and the formulation of its 
leading criteria were the subject of heated discussions and 
controversy. 

At the outset, Scherbatsky accepted the new orientation in 
Buddhology linked with the study of Buddhism on the broad 
historical basis of both Hinayana and Mahayana sources and 
the somewhat fabulous number of writings on the subject 
available in translation. 

Scherbatsky viewed Buddhism as a comprehensive histori¬ 
cal and cultural phenomenon that played a most important 
part in the evolution of many nations in Asia ; he attached 
great importance to such an approach to the science. 

Scherbatsky considered Buddhism not as a one-dimen¬ 
sional phenomenon of an ethical, religious or philosophic 
nature that was static and identical in various countries and 
throughout all the epochs of its history, but, instead, he always 
emphasized the constant evolution of the Buddhist do&to'nfe, 
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of its basic tenets and ideas as well as the specific distinctions 
of various schools and sects subscribing to the doctrine. At 
the same time Scherbatsky interpreted Buddhism as a broad 
corpus of definite ideas shared by all the schools of 
Buddhism. 

Scherbatsky’s studies upset the traditional Brahmanical 
approach to Buddhism as something second-rate andof minor 
importance in Indian culture. Scholars were convinced by 
his works that Buddhism had been at the very core of Indian 
culture and philosophy and that Brahmanism and its philo¬ 
sophy had substantially changed under the extensive influence 
of Buddhism. 

The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the 
Word 'Dharma' is the title of a book that Scherbatsky pub¬ 
lished in 1923 in English. The author analyses the concept of 
dharma that' he himself viewed as the key notion of the 
Buddhist teachings. 

The study is, based on the writings of the Sarv5stivada 
school. The author demonstrates that the interpretation of 
dharma One finds in these texts is not peculiar to that school 
but is characteristic of Buddhism as a whole, though in the 
initial stage of Buddhism dharma was sometimes treated in its 
older meaning—as moral gospel and moral duty. 

Investigation into the problem of Mirvana marked the next 
significant stage in F. Scherbatsky’s scientific studies of 
Buddhism. Walter Ruben, an outstanding German scholar, 
is fully' justified in saying that no other European or Indian 
scholar could have produced the study accomplished by 
F. Scherbatsky. In The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, 
published in 1927, he managed to solve a number of problems 
of exceptional difficulty connected with the conception of 
Nirvana and of other basic concepts of Buddhist teachings. 
Scherbatsky was the first scholar to provide the philosophical 
interpretation of nirvana, and he discerned essential changes 
in the formation of this concept at the various stages of the 
evolution of Buddhism and in various schools ofHinayana 
and Mahayana. 
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Scherbatsky was the first scholar in Buddhology to define 
clearly and consistently the very essence of interpretation of 
the nirvaria in Mahayana and to show the distinction between 
it and the treatment of the concept by the believers of the 
HinaySna doctrine. The. comparative analysis was based on 
the study of the Madhyaniaka-4astra, a most important 
treatise by NSgarjuna accompanied by a commentary by 
Candrakirti. The study allowed Scherbatsky to elaborate upon 
a new approach to the evaluation of the entire doctrine and to 
bring out the essential distinctions between earlier and subse¬ 
quent traditions in Buddhism. 

The study of Buddhist logic was the main line ofhis 
research almost throughout his entire scientific career. Bis 
first publication on the subject was made in 1902--it was a 
brief article Logic in Ancient India—and the last was the 
comprehensive moaogra.ph,—Buddhist Logic. 

By virtue of its comprehensive nature, this study by 
F. Scherbatsky might be called an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy. Prof, Edward Konze, a noted British Buddholo- 
giSt, referred to Buddhist Logic by F. Scherbatsky as the 
summit of the author’s scientific, writings, a scientific master¬ 
piece of first magnitude. 

The publication and translation of many other highly 
significant monuments of Buddhist culture was ahotber 
important contribution made by Academician F. Scherbatsky 
' to Buddhology, 

• The scholar devoted many years to the study of the 
Abhidharmakosa—the treatise of an outstanding Indian scholar, 
—Vasubandhu, known in the- Buddhist world as the second 
Buddha. 

A universally acknowledged scholar, Scherbatsky was 
never satistied exclusively with theoretical study. He travelled 
a great deal, examining monuments of culture of ancient times 
and the present day. In 1905 Scherbatsky went to Buryatia 
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and Mongolia where he acquainted himself with modern 
Buddhism and examined the Buddhist libraries in the monas¬ 
teries. He had in mind the creation of a Department of 
Sanskrit in the Trans-Baikal region for the study of the 
ancient Indian culture in which he took a deep interest. In a 
letter to Oldenburg Schcrbatsky wrote : “By studying Indian 
culture we shall raise ancient India higher than Greece and 
Rome, and it Indeed has a right to it”. Scherbatsky dreamt 
of going to India. 

At-last in 1910 his dream came true. He went to India 
and spent two years there studying ancient monuments. He 
made a special study of the influence of Buddhism on the 
cultural development of India. Scherbatsky wrote that the 
main purpose of his trip was “not only a general acquaintance 
with the country but also searching for the relics of the 
Buddhist philosophical literature, both in the works of the 
Buddhists themselves and in those of the Brahmins and 
J^ins, inasmuch as these reflected—directly or indirectly—the 
period when Buddhism , flourished in the history of Indian 
civilization”. “Along with this work”, wrote Scherbatsky^ 
“I intend to acquaint myself with the present state of the 
Sanskrit language and literature, which up till now have 
remained an enigma for European scholars who could not 
interpret them”. In Bombay Scherbatsky found a Pandit, a 
wonderful scholar of Sanskrit, with whom he. studied philoso¬ 
phical works. There he thoroughly investigated into the manus¬ 
cripts of important philosophical treatises. The trip to India 
proved extremely useful for ■ Scherbatsky ; it gave him an 
opportunity of making sure that his conclusions concerning 
the unique character of Indian culture were correct, while the 
standpoints of the' Indologists who underestimated the part 
played by Buddhism in the development of Indian culture were 
wrong. 

Scherbatsky made a valuable contribution to the study of 
ancient Indian literature and poetics. The study of Indian 
poetics interested Scherbatsky most of all during the first 
period of his»Indological activities. He published a Sanskrit 
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text of considarable poetic importance-~the HaihayendracarUa 
—and wrote a valuable work on Sanskrit poetics, where he 
anajysed in detail the principles of Dhvani, as propounded 
in Anandavardhana’s great work, Dhvanyaloka. Scherbatsky 
translated into Russian the Dasakumdrcaritam (The Adventures 
of Ten Princes), a magnificient piece of Sanskrit literature. He 
was also one of the main translators of the Arthasaslra, which 
was published after his death. 

^ Scherbatsky had a deep respect for Indian ctilture which 
he considered to be one of the greatest acbievetnents of 
mankind. In his work Scientific Achievements of Ancient 
/rtd'/a,'Scherbatsky wrote : “Of all the peoples that used to 
inhabit ancient Asia, the Hindus were undoubtedly the most 
gifted. Some of their scientific achievements of the ancient 
ages are so perfect that they amaze and delight the investi¬ 
gator.” ■ Scherbatsky carried on the best traditional of the 
Russian School of Oriental Studies represented by Minayev, 
Vasiliev, and Oldenburg. Scherbatsky created a school of 
Soviet Buddhologists. Some of his followers, such as, Professor 
Obermiller, have won universal acclaim and are well-known 
in India. 

‘ In collaboration with Academician Oldenburg, F. Scherf 
batsky was the initiator of the world refiowned Bibllotkeea 
Buddhica. 

Bibliotheca Buddhica became an important international 
publication ; listed among its contributors, along with "Russian 
Buddhologists, are the most prominent scholars of the end of 
19th and the beginning of the 20th century ; Bendal, Finot, 
the Passen, Kern. Nanjo, Wogihara, Wallezer, Levi and others, 

■ Academician F. Scherbatsky always stressed the impor/ance 
of investigations into Buddhism, and he establislied a school 
of Buddhology of his own that developed , and advanced the 
new line in Buddhist studies. 

F. Scherbatsky wr6te ; ‘‘Given the tremendous importance 
of Buddhist Literature for the entire area of Central and 
Eastern Asia and the close proximity of it to ns, who i|til 
the Russian scholars could have initiated its stp# 
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systematization”. Indian scholars, like the scholars of all the 
world, have a great respect for the works of F. Scherbatsky, 

Prof. D. N. Shastri wrote that the Indian people held 
sacred the memory of F. I. Scherbatsky and were extremely 
grateful to his country for producing such a great scholar 
whose contribution to the development of the Indian 
philosophical thought has been inestimable. 

It is fitting that the monument to F. I. Scherbatsky has 
the following words inscribed'upon it; “He explained to his 
country the wisdom of the anciedt thinkers of India”. 

An honorary place in the history of Soviet and world 
Buddhology belongs to Academician S. F. Oldenburg, a 
brilliant and many-faceted scholar and the closest associate of 
I. Minayev,—the father of Russian Buddhology. Oldenburg’s 
scientific and organisational activities were remarkably 
multifarious : he was a historian, philologist, archaeologist, 
paleographer, aind literary critic. Yet, primarily he was an 
Indologist and Buddhologist. 

He had an excellent knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali, 
Tibetan and Iranian languages. And all his works are 
distinguished by his profound philological knowledge.’ 

As a Buddhologist, he was most interested in Buddhist 
literature and the written monuments of Central Asia. In 
1894 he published his famous work Buddhist Legends — 
BhadrakalpavadUna and Jaiakamala. A specialist in folklore 
and World literature, Oldenburg managed, in studying 
Buddhist literature, to distinguish in it many specific features 
and compare it with the literature of other Oriental and 
Western nations. 

He made a magnific'ent study of Buddhist art in India and 
outside India. He correctly interpreted the scenes of the 
Bharhut stupa and many sculptural monuments of the famous 
Borobodur complex on the Island of Java. 

Like F. Scherbatsky he devoted special attention to the 
study of Northern Buddhism, without forgetting the im¬ 
portance of the Pali traditions. In Oldenburg’s days. 
Southern Buddhism had been studied much better than 
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Northern, and, thanks to the establishment of the Pali Text 
Society, many Pali works had been published. Jointly with 
Scherbatsky, Oldenburg decided to organise a special inter¬ 
national edition of the written monuments of Northern 
Buddhism. This famous series is known as the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica and inclpdes many wonderful Buddhist productions 
which had made Russian BuddhOlogy world famdus. 

Oldenburg rendered exceptionally great service as a 
Bud'dhologist in the study of the written monuments of Central 
Asia. As early as the end of the last century, he received 
from Kashgar a series of manuscript excerpts written in 
Central Asian variants of Brahmi and Kharos^hi. At that 
time these were almost unstudied. The reading and inter¬ 


pretation of these texts called for exceptional industriousness, 
immense knowledge and scientific daring and*Oldenburg 
brilliantly coped with this very diflScult problem. He can very 
well be called a pioneer in the study of paleography and the 
Buddhist texts of Central Asia. His publications were highly 
appraised by many outstanding Buddhologists. Oldenburg s 
publication of a Kharosthi manuscript became world famous 
—it contained the Prakrit' version of the D/iamtwflpfldar-tpne 
of the most important documents of Buddhism,: _ : 

Oldenburg was the head and 'Orgaiilsep of, the J^usMian 
expeditions to East Turkestan where be dispovered many 

highly valuable monuments of Buddhist culture. He studied 

with his colleagues the famous complex of 1,000 caves in 
Dunhuan. He is the author of important works on Buddhist 
iconography and on the Qandhara, monuments from the 
collection of the State Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. 

This brilliant and thorough scholar was also a major 
organiser of Russian and Soviet Orien.tal studies and one of 
the sponsors of the extensive study of Buddhism by Soviet 

researchers.^^^^ 1919 , a difficult time for the young Soviet 

Republic. Oldenburg and his colleagues in 
organised the First Buddhist exhibition, at which he 
a lecture on the Buddha and his teaehmg.: Foryears 
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h6 was the permanent Secretary of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and head of the Institute of Oriental Stndies. To¬ 
gether with Maxim Gorky, the great Russian writer, he 
organised, as part of the World Literature Series, the translation 
of monumental writings from Oriental languages. He tried 
to familiarise the Soviet citizens at large with the achieve¬ 
ments of oriental culture. 

The scholar’s research and public activities were influenced 
greatly by a meeting with Vladimir Lenin, the founder of the 
Soviet state, during which Lenin highly praised the work of 
Russian orientalists. 

Academician Oldenburg was elected an honorary member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in Britain, of the French “Societe 
Asiatique”, honorary member of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, and Corresponding Member of the Berlin Academy. 

He was the teacher of many talented Buddhologists and the 
traditions of his school are being carefully preserved and 
develbped by Soviet scholars, 

! 'Soviet scholars pay much attention to studying the history, 
culture and philosophy of Buddhism. They attach great 
importance to studying original Buddhist sources, a consider¬ 
able number of which are preserved in USSR .manuscript 
collections (in Leningrad). The collection of Buddhist 
manuscripts in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan and other languages 
began long ago, back in the 18th century, when the Russian 
Tsar, Peter the Great, issued a special decree on preserving 
ancient articles, including written monuments. 

An Asian Museum, which became the centre for the study 
of written monuments of the East, was set up ip Petersburg 
(now Leningrad) ip 1818. Russian travellers brought to the 
Museum manuscripts which they acquire on their trips to 
the Asian countries. Gradually, a collection was built up 
which now contains many unique texts. At the present time 
the collection is preserved in the manuscript division of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
where a large staff of qualified academic workers study and 
edit written documents. 
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Russian Buddhologists have made a considerable contribu¬ 
tion to the study of Buddhism, its history, art and literature. 

They published previously unknown writings of South and 
North Buddhism. The Russian school of Buddhology deserves 
a world-wide recognition. 

Soviet scholars are aware of these traditions and do their 
best to carry them on. In recent years Russian lran.s]ations 
of the/ata/camafa of Aryasuia and of xht Dhamtnapada were 
produced, the latter with a circulation of 40. 000 copies. 
They are going to be fol]o.wed by the translations of such Pali 
Buddhist works as the Sut.ta~nipUta and Milinda pariha. 
Those scholars whose field of investigation is Ceylon are 
working on translations of the ancient chronicles of Ceylon 
—the MahavarHia and the Dlpavama. 

Recently a new Pali grammar in the Rmssian language has 
appeared. 

In this way Soviet scholars carry on their research on 
Buddhism, and there is no doubt that they will soon present 
new interesting works on Buddhist history and culture. 
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